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Geographically, Alberta is a land of diversity. From the 
dry irrigated croplands of the south through the lush farming and 
ranching country of central Alberta to the sparsely settled wild- 
lands of the north the landscape presents a constantly changing 
panorama . 

Nowhere, however, is diversity more apparent than in the 
approach to the Rockies. There indeed, as one enters the region 
of the Eastern Slopes, Alberta fakes on its most dramatic change. 

As though to prepare one in advance for the enormity of 
the Rocky Mountains, the landscape assumes a rolling gait as the 
farmlands and ranchlands of the plains give way to the forested 
areas of the foothills. 

In this area, which has come to be known as the Eastern 
Slopes, lands have been mostly protected and presered for public 
ownership in the name of the Crown, and important national and 
provincial parks are located here. 

To many Albertans, the Eastern Slopes represent an area 
of, as yet, relatively undisturbed forests which should be pre- 
served in their natural state for posterity. 

To others, the area representa a bountiful supply of 
valuable resources which should be developed to the benefit of 
Albertans. = 

Some others view the Eastern Slopes in the light of 
combined benefits and hope that they can be made to yield their 
riches without prejudice to the natural state. 

_ Of the treasures that reside in the Eastern Slopes, 
recreation ranks high in the minds of many people and indeed, 
recreation in its many forms is now enjoyed in the Eastern Slopes 
in both winter and summer by many thousands of people each year. 
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In addition, land in the Eastern Slopes is now used or is pro- 
posed for use for such purposes as tourism, urban development, forest 
utilization, mineral resource industries, surface mining, oil and gas 
development, underground coal mining, agriculture, watershed conser- 
vation, domestic water supplies, hydroelectric power developments, 
wildlife and fishing management, wilderness and natural areas, insti- 
turional use by charitable, religious and other groups, archaeological 
sites, research, Indian reservations and national and provincial parks. 

These various present and potential uses of resources within 
the area may either have no effect on each other, complement each other, 
conflict with each other, or relate to each other in sequential ways. 

In order to publicly explore these interests and discover the 
concerns they generate, the Environment Conservation Authority was 
requested on behalf of the Government of Alberta to hold comprehensive 
and wide-ranging hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the 
Eastern Slopes. 

It was the objective of the hearings to enquire into all poten- 
tial uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and environ- 
ment conservation could be achieved now and for the future from the 
various resources of the Eastern Slopes. 

A further objective was to consider and evaluate the views of 
the public on specific recreational and tourist development proposals 
for the area. Finally, the Authority would lay the views presented to 
it, along with its own recommendations thereon, before the Government 
of Alberta. 

For the purpose of the public hearings, the Eastern Slopes 
were divided into five spearate districts corresponding to the five 
Major watershed basins and outlined by the statutory boundaries of 
the four Regional Planning Areas and Improvement District No. 14. 

The eastern boundary of the area was taken as the eastern 
edge of the foothills, prescribed by an arc lying to the west of the 
cities of Lethbridge, Ca’gary, Red Deer, Edmonton and Grande Prairie. 
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As background to the hearings, the Envircnmen 
Authority released a series of 12 Information Bulletins; five of 
these pertained specifically to the separate watershed basins and 
were prepared by the individual regional planning commissions. 

Hearings were held (during June and July of 1973) in each 
of the watershed basins as well as in the five major cities. 

The present publication constitutes the Proceedings of the 
Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern 
Slopes. A separate volume has been allocated for each location, and 
each volume contains a complete- transcript of all presentations heard 
at that location as well as the discussions which followed. 

In addition, a final volume contains all written submissions 
which were received prior to and following the hearings, but which 
were not presented verbally at the hearings, along with an index to 
all volumes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Environment Conservation Authority was requested by the 
Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, to hold public hear- 
ings on land use and resource development in Alberta's eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. These hearings took place during June and July, 
1973 in Coleman, Lethbridge, Calgary, Canmore, Rocky Mountain House, 

Red Deer, Hinton, Edmonton, Grande Cache and Grande Prairie. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HEARINGS 


In order to place background information before the public, a 
series of information bulletins was published. Five of these were pre- 
pared by the relevant regional planning commissions and the Provincial 
Planning Board, and dealt specifically with their sections of the east- 
ern slopes. The additional bulletins were produced by the Authority or 
by various involved agencies. 

A very extensive mailing of this material was made to interested 
groups, organizations and individuals. As well, a system of information 
centres was established in each of the hearing locations as well as in 
other relevant locations. These centres were supplied with sets of 
background publications, as well as a reading list and bibliography on 
the hearing subject. 

Direct public contact was developed and maintained through 
Authority member visits throughout the study area and through continual 
contact with the various sections of the media. 

Advertising for the hearings took various forms. Newspapers 
contained general notices inviting participation, specific advertise- 
ments advising of local times and locations, and "legal" notices listing 
what commercial recreational proposals would be discussed at specific 
hearing locations. Radio and television were utilized in much the same 
manner to inform and invite public participation. 
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THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The dates and places of the hearings were as follows: 


Coleman June 11 and 12 
Lethbridge June 13 and 14 
Calgary June 18, 19 and 20 
Canmore June 22 and 23 
Rocky Mountain House June 26 

Red Deer June 28 and 29 
Hinton _- duly 3 

Edmonton July 5, 6 and 7 
Grande Cache July 10 

Grande Prairie July 12 


At each of the hearings the session was opened with introduc- 
tory remarks by the Authority. The regional planning commission, or 
the Provincial Planning Branch in the instance of Improvement District 
No. 14, was then called upon to give background to the concerns and 
problems of the area involved. 

The Authority then heard briefs or summaries presented by con- 
cerned individuals and groups. The panel, consisting of: Dr. W.R. Trost, 
Chairman; P.J. Dowling, Vice-Chairman; and J.J. Kinisky, Member; ques- 
tioned those persons submitting concerns in order to fully elucidate 
the concepts and opinions put forward by them. 

Major proposals for development in the study area were pre- 
sented following the general submissions. Here the opportunity was 
given for the developers to highlight their projects. They were then 
questioned by the Authority panel, then by interested persons in atten- 
dance at the hearing. 

The last segment of the hearing at each location was given to 
open discussion, during which a free exchange of ideas and concerns took 


place. 
A total of 308 submissions was made as well as 14 commercial 


recreational proposals. 
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A BRIEF TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: B. Shantz 


The students of J.T. Foster School, 
Nanton, Alberta. 

The Nanton Fish and Game Association — 
and the people of the Nanton District 
whose signatures are attached. 


316-2 
I. PROTECTION AND ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATIONS IN THE EAST SLOPES 


a) It is proposed that a specific act be passed to give 
protection to the land and resources of the east slopes. 
An act is more permanent than regulations and the demands on 
the east slopes are such that this area should receive the 
protection of an act which specifies the types of activities 
that are permitted. 

b) It is proposed that the east slopes area be zoned and that only 
specific activities be allowed in each zone. 
The multiple use concept will only work up to a certain 
point. It is imperative that areas be zoned for such 
specific uses as recreation, wildlife and grazing and that 
mining or other non-compatible uses not be allowed in that 
zone. Zones could specify areas for snowmobiling, cross 
country skiing etc. 

c) It is proposed that an environmental impact study be carried 
out prior to any development. 
In the past, many developments have taken place with no 
regard for the effect on the environment. It is therefore 
imperative that the ecological impact studies be carried 
out and that a decision as to whether or not to grant a 
development not be made until the results of the study are 
known. It is not sufficient to carry out a token study 
after permission to go ahead has been granted. 

d) It is proposed that the government reconsider its decision 
to remove the rangers from the forest areas. 
Although it is recognized that the primary job of the forest 
ranger is not law enforcement, it does fall within the scope 
of the position. The presence of the ranger in the district 
is adeterrent to vandalism, poaching and rustling. If it 
is not feasible to replace the forest rangers, specific 
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purpose officers should be appointed to be guardians 

of the forest and wildlife and to be year round residents 
of the area. The Fish and Wildlife officers have too much 
area to cover to do an effective job of enforcement in 
this area. 


II. RENEWABLE RESOURCES AND WILDERNESS AREAS 


a) It is proposed that key wildlife areas receive special 
protection against commercial development and mineral 
exploration. 

Key ranges for wildlife are interspersed in the east 
slopes area. The destruction of these areas results in 
a significant loss of wildlife habitat and a resultant 
elimination of the wildlife population. 
Specifically, the following commercial proposals are located 
in key wildlife areas: Assiniboia, Pigeon Mountain, 
Mount Cline Resort and the Odyssey. As wildlife is one 
of the most important features of this region, it is 
- important that it be preserved. 

b) It is proposed that the government subsidize the cost of 
range improvement required to replace carrying capacity 
of ranchers whose leases are terminated in favor of other 
resource uses or commercial development. 

The beef industry is of major importance to Albertans 

and many ranchers depend on lease land to make a living. 

An alternate area for grazing should be provided if a lease 
is terminated so that the area can be used for other purposes. 

c) It is proposed that the government set aside major areas in 
the southern mountain region as wilderness areas. 
Wilderness is an important resource as it is set aside for 
long term use in a manner which will not alter its present 
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form. The presence of a roadless region where exploration, 
motorized travel and human dwellings are banned will become 
more and more important in years to come. The designation 
of such areas must be made now. We support the proposal of 
the Alberta Wilderness Association to preserve a 560 square 
mile area in the Sheep and Elbow River region. In addition 
other areas should be protected. 


III. MINERAL RESOURCES 


a) 


b) 


It is proposed that strip mining be banned from the foothills 
and mountain areas. 

Strip mining is not a compatible use with recreation, grazing, 
watershed or wildlife protection. Reclamation is nearly 
impossible. The return to the people of Alberta does not 
warrant exploitation of this resource for the use of other 
countries. Perhaps in future we will need this resource 
ourselves. 

It is proposed that the government investigate air pollution 
in the region of the Savanna Creek gas field. 

Signs in the Plateau Mountain area warn of poison gas. If 
this is the case it should be taken care of and the signs 
removed. 


IV. COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


a) 


It is proposed that the number of campsites in the foothills 
and mountains be increased and the quality be improved. 
These campsites serve a large number of people and present 
facilities are overcrowded. Instead of removing kitchen 
shelters as was recently done at Chaffen Creek more should 
be built. No existing camp shelter should be removed. 
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b) It is proposed that major tourist developments and motel 
facilities be built in or near existing towns on the 
eastern edge of the foothills or along or through the 
highways already in existence. 
The towns already provide services such as schools, hospitals, 
golf courses, swimming pools and other facilities. Major 
developments in wilderness type areas would require duplica- 
tion of these facilities. The Canmore corridor and Crowsnest 
areas are already disturbed and good roads already serve 
these regions. Developments in remote areas would require 
improvement of roads or new roads to be built, reducing 
the amount of natural area left. 

c) It is proposed that any development include a natural area 
in and around that development so that vast areas are not taken up 
by city type development. 
Users of the mountain regions go there to seek the peace and 
solitude of the mountains not simply to travel from one city 
into another. 

d) It is proposed that monopolistic developments be refused. 
There is plenty of private land in Alberta which is tied 
up by large companies. It would be wrong to grant large, 
long-term leases to large organizations who can keep the 
prices high for the average person. 


We, the undersigned, support the brief prepared by the students 
of J.T. Foster School and the Nanton Fish and Game Association: 
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317 
QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Shantz, on page 2 you say it is proposed that the government 
subsidize the cost of range improvement required to replace carrying 
capacity. I presume this is for land that is normally used by wild 
animals. Is there in fact enough land so that a subsidy program would 
take up the slack where this range land is drawn from the normal 
permit type of thing? 

MR. SHANTZ: 

I don't know specifically but I feel there is a fair bit of Crown 
land presently under grazing leases which could be improved through 
brush clearing or reseeding operations to try to maintain the present 
carrying capacity. 

MR. KINISKY: 

So what you are actually saying is that we don't really terminate 
the leases currently held by ranchers but that in fact there be an 
improvement program whereby more land is made available for grazing? 
MR. SHANTZ: 

Replacement land in another area. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Have you had the opportunity to study and discuss with the Nanton 
Fish and Game Association proposals put forward by the Alberta 
Wilderness Association? 

MR. SHANTZ: 

Rather briefly. We did look at their Elbow-Sheep proposal. 

MR. DOWLING: 


What is your position of support or non-support in regard to that 
particular proposal? 


MR. SHANTZ: 

We definitely support this unanimously. 
MR. DOWLING: 

What about the Alberta Youth Hostels proposal? 
MR. SHANTZ: 

We have no objection to this kind of proposal. 
MR. DOWLING: 

You indicated in your brief that you had discussions with your 
students. Are they prepared to forego the revenue that might be 
procured by the sale of our mineral resources in the form of coal as 


opposed to maintaining the wilderness and recreation areas as they 
Stand at the present time? 
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MR. SHANTZ: 

Yes, I believe they are. 
DR. TROST: 

Mc. Shantz, you have two positions I would like to question. {Yo 
suggest single-use zoning. Do you mean Single use, or zoning in whic! 
a particular use is given priority and other uses may be compatiblé« 
With t? 

MR. SHANTZ: 

Within a zoning system there would be certain areas of single uss 
such as wilderness, other areas of multiple use and some areas’ whic! 
would be zoned as commercial. 

DR. TROST: 

In your last statement you also suggested that monopolisti< 
developments be refused. Would this apply to resource developments o1 
tourist developments or both? 


AR. SHANTZ: 


We had in mind primarily tourist developments. It was in the 
section under commercial developments. 


DR. TROST: 


So in a particular area that may be zoned for single use, if that 
use is tourism you would like to have more than one establishment 
there? 


MR. SHANTZ: 


Yes. If a person is going into an area where there is a tourist 
development he should be given a choice of different facilities bj} 
different companies so he is not forced to pay the price set by one 
particular company. 
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Presented by: Mrs. E. Edwards 


Calgary, Alberta 
June 18, 1973 


RE: COMMUNITY LAND USE ON THE GHOST RIVER 


The subject of the present brief is a project currently being 
undertaken by the Benchlands (Guy Gibson) Community Association on a 
site approximately eight miles upstream from the junction of the Ghost 
and Bow Rivers. The parcel of land, 17 acres in size, is on the left 
bank of the Ghost River. The land is Crown Land, leased to the Commu- 
nity Association for a nominal sum. It has been closed to the public 
since it was leased by the Association in 1971, in order to protect it 
from public abuse or damage. Plans for similar projects for community 
residents have been defeated at Community Association meetings the last 
two years. However, this project was approved recently at another meet- 
ing, the topic of which was not announced to those members known to be 
opposed to altering the natural site of the area. 


This particular project is small in scope, but having read the 
description of the wide-ranging scope of these hearings, we feel that 
our observations and recommendations in this case may be useful to in- 
dividuals and organizations involved in plans of a similar nature. 


Case History of One Small Wilderness Area 


Tuesday, June 12. A bulldozer moved downriver to the site. 

Wednesday, June 13. The bulldozer worked all day, draining the pond 
(which had supported a wide variety of life), crushing trees and bushes 
and piling the bottom muck from the pond on a gravel bar in the main 
river bed. 

(2) We came home from work and discovered the damage in the early even- 
ing. 

(3) We asked the President of the Community Association to halt the 
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project until representatives of the various regulatory bodies could 
inspect the site. He refused. 

(4) We wrote a letter to Mr. Ron Hilton of the Department of the 
Environment, outlining our objections to the project. 


Thursday, June 14. 


(1) 8:00 a.m. We called the Improvement District and asked Mr. Glidden, 
the secretary, to halt the work until an inspection could be made. He 
refused. He also refused to inform us whether a permit for the work 

had been obtained by the Community Association. He denied that the Im- 
provement District had any control over the project, despite the fact 
that $1100.00 had been appropriated by the I.D. to help pay for it. He 
indicated that the project was Community business, and that he was not 
interested in the outcome. Therefore, he refused to send someone to 
inspect the site. 

(2) We called the Department of the Environment, who were aware of the 
proposed plan but had no plans to inspect it. After hearing the details 
of what had already been done, Mr. Hilton agreed to come out and view 
the work. 

(3) We contacted the Water Resources Board, who stated that it was of 

no concern to them because the project did not involve the river. When 
informed that the bulldozer had pushed a large amount of pond muck onto 
the river bed, they sent out an inspector. 

(4) The Department of Health was aware of the project and had issued 

a letter to the Community Association advising them that the area should 
not be used for swimming. They also planned no on-site inspection. 

(5) The Fish and Wildlife Division of the Department of Lands and Forests 
were aware of the project and had issued verbal approval but they planned 
no inspection of the wite. 

(6) The Recreation Board, who filled out the application for the grant 
to finance the project, planned no inspection. 


Having gathered this information, Mrs. Elaine Edwards, a resident 
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and Community Association member, walked down the river, stood in 

front of the cat and stopped it. An inspector from the Water Resources 
Board, after viewing what had been done, requested that the work stop 
temporarily until an assessment could be made. The work is still at 
this moment temporarily halted. 


To return to the history of this project, after the Community 
Association leased the land in 1971, a Recreation Board concerned with 
Youth and Recreational problems was established within the I.D. early 
in 1972. Through it, money was to be made available for worthwhile 
community projects. This particular project has been in their budget 
for approximately a year and a cash grant for it was made available 
within the last two months in the amount of $600.00. 


The rest of the money (approximately $1,100.00) was to come 
from the I.D. #8's yearly budget. All of this money therefore came 
from public funds, although the land in question is closed to the public. 


The plans submitted by the Community Association to these bodies, 
in order to obtain the above funds, consisted of the following: 
ONE piece of paper, Xeroxed, approximately 8 by 12 inches, of which 
over half was filled by a map representing about 200 acres of the sur- 
rounding land. The map was not drawn to scale, was in error on several 
points as to the location of the river, ..... and the pond which has 
been drained was shown by that map by a line enclosing an area 2" by 
1/2". On the map, the pond is shown to be 400 - 600' from the river, 
whereas it is actually only about 60' from it. 


b) The pond is marked on the map as a swamp, which it was not. A swamp 
infers stagnant, dead water. The pond was fed by a spring and supported 
life of many kinds, including frogs, trout, muskrat, a beaver, and many 
plants and smaller life. Less than two weeks ago it was the spawning 
ground for various bottom feeders. What can be done now that our own 
pond has been irreparably destroyed is hard to say. But perhaps our 
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experience may be useful to others, and a reminder that we should 
look at just what we are doing on any particular projecting involving 
the land before we do it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Before approval of any project involving alteration of the ecology 
of an area, proper plans should be required. 


2. Proper and accurate specifications should be submitted. 


3. On-site inspection by all the departments concerned in such a pro- 
ject should be carried out before, during, and after the project. 


4. The various departments and agencies concerned in any question of 
land use should accept and fulfill their responsibilities to their de- 
partment, and to the public. 


Thank you for your consideration of this brief. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


What was the status of this Benchlands community association and 
this project? Was it a project done for the public or was it a 
private project? 
MRS. EDWARDS: 


It was a private community association formed to protect that 
particular part of land from damage the public had been doing down 
there. It was formed for the sole purpose of cutting off from the 
public that particular 17 acres. 

DR. TROST: 

For what purpose? 
MRS. EDWARDS: 

The public was coming in, chopping down trees and building fires. 
The area was being destroyed and the only way to protect it was to get 
the land from the Crown through a community association, put up a gate 
and close it off to the public. 

DR. TROST: 


So that waS a community association acting on behalf of the 
community as a whole? 


MRS. EDWARDS: 

Yes it was. 
DR. TROST: 

Where they are dredging this particular body of water, was that 
done as part of the protective measures for that piece of land? Was 
the community association trying to improve the land when it was 
draining that body of water? 

MRS. EDWARDS: 
Yes, they say they were. 


DR. TROST: 


It was at that stage that your support of this community 
organization began to disappear? 


MRS. EDWARDS: 


We have been fighting projects similar to this for two years and 
have managed to beat them on one technicality or another. The last 
plan submitted was for a swimming hole and I really feel this is just 
the horse with a new blanket on. The children in the community think 
it's a swimming hole for them and I don't know how you could keep them 
out of it afterwards. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


I am interested in knowing precisely what they plan to do with 
this pond? 


MRS. EDWARDS: 


They planned to make a pond approximately 350 feet long and, at 
the widest part where the snake grass does not grow, about 20 feet 
into a lagoon like the one at Bowness Park. Averaging about 75 feet 
in width, the pond would have banks with a certain slope. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Presumably it was still going to be fed by the springs which fed 
it all the time? 


MRS. EDWARDS: 


I was told by the water resources man that there would be enough 
water. However, that is not the problem. I really feel that if this 
had been a Swamp it would have been a good project to undertake with 
public money. But the point is that this was not a swamp, it was a 
pond. 


In our immediate area there is another small community three 
miles upstream. Two miles beyond that the Bar C is subdividing into 
20 acre lots and downstream there is another subdivision being built. 
I feel this will set a precedent urging those people to do something 
with their land. 
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PUBLIC HEARINGS ON LAND USE 


AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


"For the purpose of the hearings, the Eastern Slopes are defined as the 
total mountain and foothills areas in the Province from its western and 
northwestern borders with British Columbia and its southern border with 
Montana to the eastern limits of the foothills but not including the 
National Parks and Indian Reservations." 


Specifically the Canmore Corridor is defined as the watershed area that 
includes the Bow River and its tributaries and intervenes between the 
east boundary of the Banff National Park and the western boundary of the 
Stony Indian Reservation. 


Tributaries of the Bow River are herewith specifically defined as the 
Spray Lakes and the Calgary Power plant rum off south of the town of 
Canmore and the Kananaskis River 


Submission 


1. Eastern Slopes - General 
2. The Canmore Corridor (as defined above). 
3. Harvie Heights. 
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Section 1 Eastern Slopes - General 


Development proposed for the Eastern Slopes of the mountain and foothills 
areas of Alberta, if accepted will cause an increase in population in 
certain areas of the Eastern Slopes which will effect: 
a) underground water supplies 
b) sewage disposal 
c) ecology and the environment 
d) increased fire hazard and the require- 
ments for prevention and fire fighting 
facilities 


If there are to be developments for recreation close to the Parks the 
economics of such developments should be able to stand on their own 

merit and be an economic asset, rather than be dependent on the use of 

the Parks. It the National Parks become over-crowded, as they undoubtedly 
will, it doesn't seem logical to encourage more people to come to the area 
unless they are provided with a reasonable alternative. 


In view of the fact that Rocky Mountain National Parks boundaries were not 
established according to ecological considerations it is essential to 
maintain a buffer wilderness to these Parks boundaries of at least one 
mile to enable game to continue to utilize established grazing and migra- 
tion lands. 


Such a buffer zone particularly in areas adjacent to Parks access roads 
is most desireable. 
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The National Parks of Canada and the Eastern Slopes adjoining those Parks 
belong to Canadians. It follows then that land grants should not be given 
or residents asked to give up their way of life to benefit non-Canadians. 
Proposed development by foreign concerns which benefit the developers only 
should not be approved. 


Developers have asked for land grants considerably in excess of the land 
required to accomodate proposed developments. It is submitted that 
developers should only be granted that land which they intend to occupy 
and develop within a reasonable but short period. At the same time they 
should forfeit that land from the grant they have not occupied or 
developed within a reasonable but short period. 


The developers and not the public should be assessed for roads, bridges, 
utilities and other improvements necessary to their scheme. 


In the development of the Eastern Slopes it is important to regulate land 
useage so that a "Coney Island" effect of a hodge podge of hotels, lodges, 
trailer courts, campgrounds, coffee shops and neon signs iS avoided. 


There is considerable need by Albertans for land for both permanent and 
recreational residences in the Eastern Slopes which they are presently unable 

to obtain. It is submitted that this Authority recommend that Forest Reserve Land 
be made available to Albertans for these purposes. 
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Section 2 Canmore Corridor 


It is believed that the development of the Canmore Corridor is about to 
commence at a more rapid rate than has previously occurred. This is due 
to several reasons: 


a) National Parks policy which restricts further development in the 
National Parks. 

b) The current tendency in Banff to tear down older residential 
accommodation and instal] apartments for visitor useage. 

c) The growing and more affluent population of Southern Alberta 
which is demanding more recreational facilities in the mountains. 

d) The increasing number of visitors from other parts of Canada, U.S.A., 
and elsewhere who are being attracted to the adjacent National Parks. 


In the past there has been continual development proposed which has 
conflicted with present land useage. (e.g. airports, zoos, strip mines 
in areas adjacent to current residential useage). 


The people of the Canmore Corridor desire a continuing input in the 
long term process of dealing with land use and development not just a 
“one shot" opinion at initial hearings or after a development has been 
approved. It is therefore submitted that the terms of reference, under 
which the ultimate planning authority for the Canmore Corridor operate, 
take into consideration the continuing needs and feelings of residents. 


It is believed that the purpose of this Hearing is to assess the public 
reaction to the applications for development received by this Authority 
"...and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and environment con- 
servation can be achieved now and for the future...". Does "optimum 
benefit" mean that the local residents may be asked to change their life 
style for the "good" of other Albertans, Canadians and foreign investors? 
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No one at this stage knows enough about the long term effects of develop- 
ment and consequent increase in population in the Canmore Corridor to 
underground water supplies, sewage, the ecology, increased fire hazard and 
the requirement for prevention and fire fighting facilities, Banff National 
Park and the general environment. Perhaps long term effects to these 
matters should be studied before any further development is permitted in the 
Canmore Corridor. 


It is herewith submitted that a formal Land Use and Resource Development 
study in the Canmore Corridor be carried out by a professional group such 

as the Calgary Regional Planning Commission or some other professional 
planning group, to determine the proper relationship of land use and the 
optimum zoning in the Canmore Corridor for residential, commercial, govern- 
mental and industrial useage. This study should be carried out and presented 
publicly before any further development is permitted in the Canmore 
Corridor. 


The work of the Calgary Regional Planning Commission and its Urban Renewal 
Study 1969 prepared for the town of Canmore and Improvement District No 8 
is whole-heartedly supported and it is respectfully submitted that this 
type of study should be completed, with the least possible delay, for the 
Canmore Corridor as a whole, so that the different present and future uses 
of land within the Corridor will compliment each other as much as possible. 


The Urban Renewal concept proposed by the Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission for the town of Canmore should be applicable throughout the 
whole of the Canmore Corridor. It should apply to residential, commercial, 
industrial, institutional and government establishments within the Corridor 
and it should be enforced. There must be some "teeth" to insure that - 
renewal and rehabilitiation takes place without undue delay otherwise it 


will be put off forever. 
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The proper. relationship of land useage and zoning should be studied in 
the Canmore Corridor for: tourism, summer and winter recreation, urban 
development, forest utilization, mineral resource industries, surface 
mining, 011 and gas development, underground coal mining, agriculture, 
watershed conservation, domestic water supplies, hydro electric develop- 
ments, wild life and fishery management, wilderness and natural areas, 
institutional use, archeological sites, research and proposed airport and 
aviation developments. 


The report by the appointed professional planning group should take into 
consideration the needs and the feelings of the Canmore Corridor residents 
which are: 


While the Canmore Corridor is not wilderness, it is suggested that this 

region shares many of the same features as the Banff National Park and 

for the same reasons these endowments are worth preserving. Over 

development, or poorly conceived undertakings (examples of which already 
blight the area) will result in the elimination of these values. Accordingly, 
before any large scale development is permitted, the Provincial Authorities 
should satisfy the public and the residents of the area in particular that 

an overall master plan of development model for the entire Corridor region 

has been. formulated and that the following information has been determined: 


a) The total extent to which the Canmore Corridor can be developed 
without significant damage to natural flora, fauna, and landscape and 
the corresponding degree of development which the Government proposes 
to allow. 

b) The way in which any facility to be allowed will relate to the total 
effect of the developments proposed for the Corridor. . 

c) That all facilities will be developed in such a manner as to maximize 
the ratio of people served to environmental impact and aesthetic 
degradation. 
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d) The period of time for which the Corridor, having been developed to its 
optimum extent in accordance with the master plan, will remain effective 
in-supplying tourist and recreational demands. 


Item (d) is considered most important as obviously development cannot 
continue indefinitely, and it is necessary to see how far into the 

future is being considered. To set a limit to development and to continue 
to stimulate a growing tourist trade is only to forstall a problem which 
will be that much more acute when, in future,demand again exceeds supply. 
The Government, should therefore, satisfy the public that it is not just 
closing its eyes to the future; that the limits to development which it 
intends to set will be adhered to, and that serious study will be made to 
the problem of stabilizing the growth of tourist activity so that the 
Corridor will not be faced with over development. 


A development should not be permitted for which sufficient demand does not 
exist and when it is planned to promote the enterprise actively to stimulate 
a demand in order to make it economically viable. By promotion, the various 
Alberta tourist organizations, Chambers of Commerce and others are 
responsible for the present problem of tourist over kill in the Parks, 

and perhaps they should not be commended for it.. We should be assured 

that the same situation will not occur in the Corridor. 


In general it would seem that the western portion of the Canmore Corridor, 
between Canmore and the east boundary of a buffer zone adjacent to the 
Park boundary, should be zoned for residential useage. 
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The area east of Canmore, should be zoned for commercial useage, 


on such land which is suitable for its establishment. 


Canmore is the centre of the Canmore Corridor and should be maintained as 
such for supply purposes, administration, as a source of labour and materials 
etc. 4 


The area around Exshaw should be zoned for industrial useage. 


Campgrounds should be restricted to the area between Highways 1 and 1A 
and adjacent to existing facilities near the Provincial Campgrounds near 
Chiniquay and east of the point where the Bow River crosses the highway. 


Trailer Courts should be restricted to the area east of Canmore adjacent 
to or in the general area of the Canmore Trailer Court. 


The following are some comments on past, present and proposed developments 
for the Canmore Corridor: 


Some are excellent proposals which will benefit Canadians and the residents 
of the Canmore Corridor particularly, others are damaging proposals which 
will not benefit any but the proposers. It is considered most important 
that this Authority does not allow any of these proposed. developments for 
the Canmore Corridor to occupy land which useage will conflict with 

present and future land useage and offend adjacent residents. 
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1. Strip Mining 


Mr. J.W. Barnes of the Coal Association of Canada stated on December 21, 1971 
at the Alberta Conservation Authority Hearings that coal mines producing 
less than one to two million tons of coal a year are uneconomical. Perfor- 
mance of Canmore Mines over the years has indicated that it is a marginal 
operation and, while it is hoped that the coal mining operation in Canmore 
will survive, it is strongly recommended that the town of Canmore and its 
residents become less dependent on the coal industry. A repetition of the 
Walker No 1 strip mine is completely unacceptable as all this work has 
accomplished is the stripping of a large section of the mountain with no 
benefit whatsoever to the Dillingham Corporation, Canmore Mines, the 

people of Canmore, the Alberta government or Canadians. If it is absolutely 
essential to strip Mount Rundle and the Canmore Corridor to insure survival 
for the town of Canmore and further strip mining is permitted, it is 

trusted that stripping will proceed with rigid government supervision and 
with reclamation to take place with the least possible delay. Regulatory 
bodies should note that if the economics of strip mining or the market for 
stripped coal are not completely guaranteed, the stripping of Rundle-and 

in the Canmore Corridor should not be allowed. 
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2. Canmore Air Strip 


An air strip which will accomodate light jet aircraft and will operate 

24 hours per day has been announced for the Canmore Corridor to serve 

the Corridor and the adjacent National Parks. It will offer little value 
to the National Parks and the Canmore Corridor and benefit only those 
residents and companies owning and able to use light aircraft. 


The location of the proposed air strip is believed to be between Canmore 
and the National Park east boundary on the south side of the Bow River 
directly below Harvie Heights. The following are reasons why this air 
strip should be located elsewhere: 


a) It will conflict with present land useage and greatly offend the 
residents of Canmore, Harvie Heights, Bow Valley Subdivision, 
future residents of proposed developments and disturb the animals 
in and adjacent to the National Park with noise pollution. 

b) It will provide a hazard to Canmore and Harvie Heights as the 
mountains and narrow valley provide high ground and unpredictable 
wind and weather conditions. 

c) An air strip in this area cannot be expanded to provide the type of 
24 hours a day jet service that the area may require in the future. 

d) The area where it is proposed often floods in the spring and is 
a game animal grazing ground. 

e) It will required a bridge to be built across the Bow River for 
‘immediate access to the TransCanada Highway No 1 and Banff or 
traffic will have to route via Canmore to travel to Banff. If 
the bridge is not-built, the time required to travel to Banff 
from this proposed airstrip would be about the same as the time 
required to travel from an airport in Morley Flats to Banff. In 
addition. a Morley Flats airport would provide better access to the 
eastern portion of the Canmore Corridor including Exshaw and the 
Kananaskis Valley. 
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f) The value of property in Harvie Heights, the Bow Valley Subdivision 
and west Canmore will decline owing to (a) and (b) above. 


If an airstrip or airport is warranted in the future it should be located 

in an area which will afford maximum safety for day and night use throughout 
the year. It is submitted that the only adequate location in the Exshaw- 
Canmore-Banff area for an airport is on the Morley Flats but it is believed 
that the Calgary International Airport or Springbank Airport is satisfactory 
to service the Canmore Corridor until such time as development in the 
Canmore Corridor is sufficient to warrent an airport. A helicopter service 
between Calgary and Banff might fill air transportation needs until an 
airport is economically justified. Springbank Airport is adequate to 
provide the necessary service for the few light aircraft owners and 
Operators in the Canmore Corridor-Banff area. 


op Tourism 


It is evident that the Canadian public will continue to demand more man-made 
recreational facilities and services within mountain areas. It is urged 
that the location and development of man-mande facilities should be 
determined after careful long term planning and with regulations to insure 
proper and orderly development. It is important that the effect of these 
developments and the additional population attracted to the area by them 

on adjacent land useage be considered very carefully. 

The following are some comments on the proposed developments for the * 
Canmore Corridor: 


a) Assiniboia 
This development proposal is acceptable provided that: 
i) a buffer zone of one mile separate it from the National 

Parks boundary 

ii) the development not be granted more land than it can 
occupy and develop within a reasonable but short time 

iii) the development be assessed its proper share of the 
upgrading of the access road 
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iv) the Spray Lakes road between Canmore and the development 
be upgraded to become the access road 
v) - the development be constructed of a high standard to blend 
in with its setting 


This group would like to see the Spray Lakes road upgraded and more 


facilities provided for tourism in the Spray Lakes Valley. 


The temporary lowering of the level of Spray Lakes and the removal of tree 


stumps should also be carried out. 


b) 


c) 


Bow Valley Basin Recreational Development 

There is no objection to this development provided it is established 
in a location and constructed and maintained in a standard which will 
be an asset to the long term development program of the Canmore 
Corridor. It is submitted that the proposed development of lodge, 
cabins, trailer court and camping facilities not be located in an 
area adjacent to residential or motel and hotel useage, but in areas 
set aside for this type of land useage. 


Mount Rundle Village 


' The Mount Rundle Village scheme is acceptable to this group with the 


following provisions: 
i) An airport is completely unacceptable 
ii) A campground in a residential area is unacceptable. 
iii) Proposed land useage should not be allowed to occupy 
grazing land and hinder the migration of animals. 
iv) The development of a golf course in this area is not 
necessary as there is a golf course near by 
v) The developer has requested more land than it needs 


d) 


e) 
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vi) The developer should be required to demonstrate that it has 
the financial strength to carry out the project before the 
proposal is accepted. 


vii) A buffer zone of one mile should be left east of the Park 
east boundary. 
viii) The developer should be assessed for the cost of roads 


and bridges etc, not the public. 


Bow Valley Resort 
There is insufficient information given in Information Bulletin No. 4 


at this time to comment on this proposal. 


Wilder Service & Recre ation Centre 

This proposal is completely unacceptable. The whole concept is totally 
repulsive and shows little regard for the area and the residents of 

the Canmore Corridor. The following are the reasons: 

i) The proposed land use conflicts with the adjacent land 
useage. 

ii) A buffer zone of one mile should be left east of the Park 
east boundary. 

iii) The developers requests more lands than it needs. 

iv) An airport, trailer park and campground are completely 
unacceptable in this area. 

v) No development should be permitted in the area west and 
north of Harvie Heights as this area is used as a winter 
range for elk and other game from the Park, especially 
in winters with heavy snowfall. This area allows game 
to utilize the open meadows and travel east from the Banff 
Park. A 


f) 


h) 


i) 
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development in this area, the highway and railway to 
the south, the impassable Rock Quarry Canyon to the north 
and the mountains to the north would prevent game feeding 
in the area and travelling east. The game would be forced 
to stay inthe Park and face starvation or risk being killed 
by traffic on the highway and railroad. 


Bow Wildlife Park 

There is no objection to this development proposal provided it is 
located in an area and constructed and maintained in accordance with 
high standards and is an asset to the long term development of the 
program for the Canmore Corridor. 


Pigeon Mountain Resort 

There is no objection to this development provided that it is 
economically feasible, is constructed and maintained in accordance 
with high standards and is an asset to the long term development of 
the program for the Canmore Corridor. No more land should be given to 
this project than can be occupied and developed in a reasonable but 
short time. 


Elbow-Sheep Recreations Wilderness 
This group and submission support this development whole heartedly. 


Alberta Youth Hostel Council 
This group and submission support this proposed development provided 
that these hostels in the Canmore Corridor are located in an area 


‘and constructed and maintained in accordance with high standards and 


are an asset to the long term development of the program for the 
Canmore Corridor. 
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Section 3 Harvie Heights 


This section of the submission refers to Harvie Heights. 


It is submitted that the feelings and needs of Harvie Heights residents 
presented in this submission become part of the continuing terms of 
reference to the Authority having ultimate jurisdiction over development 
in this area. 


A recent press announcement was made of an.airstrip for the Canmore Corridor. 
The proposed location of an airstrip adjacent to Harvie Heights is most 
undesireable and it is submitted that if such an airstrip is proposed by 

the Provincial or Federal Government or other it should be subject to 

public hearing before approval is obtained. An airport or an airstrip in 
the Corridor will have a great effect on land useage and the residents of 
the Canmore Corridor feel very strongly againstan airport in the proposed 
location. 


Comments regarding the airstrip/airport have been made in Section 2 - Canmore 
Corridor. 


The Calgary Regional Planning Commission recommendations regarding 
Harvie Heights (Improvement District No 8) are fully supported. These 
recommendations are: 


1. that the Improvement District insure high maintenance standards 
to maintain the present development. (We compliment the Building 
Inspector for his interest and urge that he insists on maintaining 
high standards). ‘ 
2. that no further expansion of the subdivision takes place until 
the growth of Canmore reaches such an extent that it would be 
feasible to incorporate Harvie Heights into the town of Canmore. 
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As residents we would add that the incorporation of Harvie Heights into 
the town of Canmore should be acceptable to the residents of Harvie 
Heights and of course to the residents of Canmore. 


The residents of Harvie Heights are concerned about several matters which 
affect the safety of the community and its residents. The importance of 
these matters increases as the resident and tourist population of the 
Canmore Corridor grows. Some of the proposed developments for the Canmore 
Corridor, adjacent to Harvie Heights, if allowed to proceed, will cause 

a concentration of people in the Harvie Heights area which will 

accentuate the hazards described. 


a) It is respectfully submitted that legislation be enacted to forbid 
the lighting of outside fires (exception of barbeques) in and within 
a radius of three miles from Harvie Heights. We live in an area 
which can be of extreme fire hazard with no means whatsoever of putting 
out fires. We may obtain assistance from the Canmore and Banff fire 
brigades but the distance is such that this service is only partly 
effective. In the summer there are a great deal of picknickers and 
campers as well as Harvie Heights residents who light fires without 
permits and little can be cone to prevent such fires spreading if 
they get out of hand. This matter is applicable to all such 
communities in the Eastern Slopes which have no fire fighting 


facilities. 
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b) In addition it is respectfully submitted that bow and arrow hunting 
be prohibited in Harvie Heights and for a radius of three miles around 
Harvie Heights. The residents of Harvie Heights and others walk 
continually in the summer and ski in the winter on the many trails 
around Harvie Heights both in the mountains and beside the Bow River. 
We believe the danger of somebody being hit by an arrow is too great 
to allow the unrestricted use of bow and arrow both in Harvie Heights 
and around it. An arrow shot from a hunting bow is just as lethal 
as a shot from a rifle. This recommendation was made by Improvement 
District No 8 Advisory Committee at a meeting held on April 11, 1972. 


c) It is also submitted that legislation be enacted to prohibit motorized 
vehicles (ie scooters, ski doos, motor cycles, automobiles, trucks etc.) 
to operate off public roads on alleyways, trails or in the woods in 
and within a radius of three miles of Harvie Heights. The reason for 
this request is to maintain the trails and the ecology and to prevent 
noise pollution of the immediate Harvie Heights area which is being 
damaged by the use of such motorized vehicles. 


Other matters which are of concern to Harvie Heights residents are: 


i) A buffer zone of one mile should be maintained around Harvie 
Heights for the reasons given above and to prevent any further 
problem with water supply, sewage disposal, and conflicting 
Tand useage. 

ii) Similar developments to Harvie Heights should be constructed 
to the east beyond a Harvie Heights buffer zone and these 
developments should be regulated to ensure recreation or 
permanent dwelling with proper sewage, water, gas, power, 
telephone, garbage disposal and other utilities. 

iii) Selective tree cutting should be permitted in the Harvie Heights 
area to maintain open greenland for grazing purposes. 
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iv) Development west and north of Harvie Heights would effectively 
block the only remaining natural migration route of game travel- 
ling east in the Canmore Corridor from the Banff National Park. 


All of the above is respectfully submitted by the redidents of 
Harvie Heights. 


"This submission was endorsed by 611 people. 
The signatures have not been reproduced in 
these proceedings but are available in the 
Information Center, Environment Conserva- 
tion Authority, 9912 - 107th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta." 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is the land now occupied by the residents of Harvie Heights held 
in title by the residents or is it leased land? 


MR. STORY: 
It's held in title. 
MR. KENISKY: 


Is the land immediately surrounding the Harvie Heights area 
privately-owned land or is it Crown land? 


MR. STORY: 

Lets Crown Vand. 
MUR. KINISKY: 

So what you want to do is maintain only those buildings in Harvie 
Heights which are on land owned by the residents and ensure that there 
be no development on Crown land surrounding the community as far as 
residential expansion is concerned? 

MR. STORY: 

No, I don'tt think there is any objection to further residential 
expansion in Harvie Heights provided that expansion will not interfere 
With the water supply and the land will be able to absorb the 
increased sewage. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Who currently supplies water? Do you have running water, sewer 
facilities and things like that? 


MR. STORY: 


Owners of houses with water have drilled their own wells and have 
their own septic systems. 


MR. KINISKY: 

The septic systems are individually set up for each home? 
UR. SLORYS 

Yes. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Have you seen some of the reclamation that has been done by 
mining companies at Canmore? 


MR. STORY: 


Yes I have. 


SVP 


MR. KINISKY: 
How do you feel about their success? 
MR. STORY: 


I think the work that Canmore Mines has done on areaS which it 
has reclaimed has been excellent. The areas that have been reclaimed, 
I believe, are considerably smaller than those reclaimed by the Walker 
No. 1 mine. 


MR. KINISKY: 


The airport is something that has been of interest to me for some 
time because I keep hearing about it, yet I can never identify anybody 
who is really serious about it. Where does this information come 
from? 


MR. STORY: 


We hear about it by way of rumour. We have inguired at the 
provincial government level and the federal government level and there 
are no answers. Nobody seems to know, yet these rumours persist all 
the time. It is considered so important that we brought it up. 


MR. KINISKY: 

I raised the question because I went directly to the transport 
ministry and checked with several departments in the provincial 
government and they have no knowledge of it at all. Also, I checked 
With the regional planning commission and they have no knowledge of 
it. That's why I‘m wondering why there is so much concern. (It almost 
seems that this is some sort of ghost that has come to haunt you. 

MR. STORY: 

I think the rumour persists all the time. Only a few days ago we 
heard indirectly that DOT personnel in Edmonton had informed a local 
commercial pilot that it was going to go in. So it is on this kind of 
heresay that it is based. 

MR. KINISKY: 


If you ever find out for sure we would be pleased to hear about 
it. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I gather from your brief that you are looking for well-integrated 
development in the Canmore Corridor. Is that correct? 


MR. STORY: 
That is correct. 
MR. DOWLING: 
Where do you see privately-owned land, the bulk of which I 


understand is owned by Canmore Mines, fitting into the integrated 
development? 
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MR. STORY: 


Canmore Mines is already there. A great number of the people of 
Canmore depend upon the coal mining operation. We certainly support 
them and don't wish them to come to any grief which would result from 
mines being shut down. On the other hand we would like to be sure 
that as little as possible of the valley is damaged by mining. We are 
concerned mainly about the economics. For example we would 
reluctantly, in fact very reluctantly, accept the strip mine provided 
it served some good. But the mine was opened only long enough to rip 
the area apart and then it was shut down, hopefully to be reclaimed in 
a short time. We see no purpose in this. 


However, if in order to survive coal mining is required, fine. 
These are our neighbours and we want them to benefit, but we also want 
them to be controlled in how they affect the countryside. 


MR. DOWLING: 


There iS a possibility, of course, that when the coal has been 
mined from that property a development other than coal mining may take 
place. In other words there could be a tourist or a residential 
development. How do you see that fitting into the integrated plan? 
Though it is something that would be quite far into the future, it is 
something that might be considered at this time. 


MR. STORY: 


I think the gist of our submission is that we recognize 
developments in the Canmore Corridor will take place. The people of 
Canmore need developments in the area and for that reason we support 
them. The only thing we would urge is that the planning of these 
developments take place in a proper and orderly manner to avoid 
conflict with adjacent land usage. 


ik. DOWLING: 


Have you given any consideration to the expansion of the Canmore 
townsite itself? To where will the townsite of Canmore expand? 


MR. STORY: 


We have given a lot of thought to that and we support the 1969 
Calgary Regional Planning Commission report which was excellent. It's 
my understanding that Canmore is built in the valley on land which is 
actually unsuitable for a town. The water table is just below the 
Surface. I believe that the future residential expansion of Canmore 
will take place to the west and also to the south on the high ground 
toward White Man Pass. Also, if I was on the Canmore town council I 
would certainly want to put my thumb on the benches to the north of 
Canmore, the most beautiful area for further development. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Does the community of Harvie Heights work in cooperation with 
Canmore? 


MR. STORY: 


No. We shop in Canmore and the people in Canmore are our 
friends. Most of the people in Harvie Heights probably work in the 
Banff area and Harvie Heights is a dormitory town for them. The 
others are weekenders, or people like myself who live in Harvie 
Heights and work in Calgary. We feel the people in Canmore are our 
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neighbours and we hope we have similar ideas and hopes for the 
development of the Canmore Corridor. 
DR. TROST: 

On behalf of the residents of Harvie Heights, do you intend to 
intervene during the course of the hearings on the special tourism 
proposals? 

MR. STORY: 
No we don't. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you wish this to be taken into account when those hearings are 
considered? 


MR. STORY: 


We believe our intervention has just been submitted. Our 
opinions on these developments are given there and we would like them 
to be considered. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. J. A. Mercier 
North Sheep Stock Association 


MR. MERCIER: 


My name is Joe Mercier and I am the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
North Sheep Stock Association. I am here to present a brief that has 
been prepared by that association in cooperation with the South Sheep 
Stock Association, the Elbow Stock Association and the North Jumping 
Pound Forestry Grazing Association. 


The ranchers we represent are relatively few in number when 
compared with other groups that are before this hearing. But I don'tt 
believe any group is more vitally concerned. We are concerned in two 
wayS. We are concerned about economics because we depend on summer 
grazing and we are also concerned about conservation of the forest 
reserve. 


I don't believe that any other group here has had as long or as 
intimate a relationship with the forest reserve. You can't spend year 
after year in the saddle on all the trails of the forest reserve 
without becoming very attached to it. Some of our members have been 
guides, packers and outfitters for 30 to 40 years. One of the members 
in one of the associations has helped to run his father's cattle -and 
his own cattle here since 1909. 


Most of them are bewildered when they run into opposition to the 
presence of cattle in the forest reserve, not for all but for many of 
the reasons given. When we listen to the many excellent scientific 
and technical briefs which have been given here by people who have 
university education and who have done research we are afraid that the 
demand for special uses might curtail the privileges we have and, just 
as important, do damage to the reserve. I think it would be a mistake 
to ignore the years of experience represented by members of our 
association. 


The wilderness brief suggests that carefully controlled grazing 
in the forest reserve is compatible with other uses. Yesterday I 
heard Mr. Price say that if there is competition between wildlife and 
cattle preference should be given to wildlife. We agree with both, 
but we would like to point out that we are regulated. We have a set 
of regulations which governs the ranchers and we have the staff of the 
forestry department which supervises us. Admittedly ranchers can be a 
hard-headed bunch and we have had our problems pleasing forestry in 
all cases. But at the present time we feel that the regulations are 
fair and we consider the officers of the Department of Lands and 
Forests who govern and administer those regulations to be dedicated, 
helpful men. 


Going back to the competition between cattle and wildlife, I am 
calling on the experience of people who have been in the forest 
reserve for a much longer time than myself. They point out the fact 
that there were no elk and moose in our portions of the reserve until 
the 1930s. Cattle have been there since 1909. Moreover, if you look 
at moose and deer they are essentially browsers. They don't frequent 
the same range as our cattle. Of course there are exceptions. Elk 
have been at our haystacks and are down in the meadows, but our people 
feel that usually they pass through in the course of their migrations. 
It isn't something they normally do, because the cattle have robbed 
them of their forage. 
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If there is any competition between deer and cattle it is won 
hands down by the deer. They are browsers too, but they prefer to 
graze after the cattle and horses have removed the tall, rank grasses. 


There is also a point which people seem to ignore and that is 
that deer spend a good deal of their time on our grazing land as well. 
The maximum count of deer with our cattle this spring, and our herd is 
not very big, was 42 whitetail and mule deer. I am sure that some of 
the bigger ranches, like the one owned by our neighbour Sandy Cross, 
and some of the ranches on the fringes of the forest reserve have had 
Similar experiences. 


If we are mentioned by city people in The Calgary Herald - and 
you may have noticed that in the editorial last night grazing wasn*t 
mentioned as one of the uses - it's uSually because some Grade 9 


student writes a letter to the editor asking why these cattle are 
there, or some hunter would like to see them taken off and has no 
sympathy for ranchers who lose cattle to cattle rustlers. 


Cattle may cause minor damage. God knows, some of you have had 
the misfortune to step into the little mementoes they leave behind. 
This is something beyond our control and if you wait a bit it may be 
of future benefit. But if you follow the ranchers you are not going 
to find garbage or acts of vandalism because they have a true love for 
the forest reserve. If you had been in the saddle with us during the 
past week, and if you had experienced the pleasure of leaving cattle 
on the ridges with their salt blocks after a one inch rainfall, you 
would appreciate our feeling for the forest reserve. 


There's a misconception that grazing permits are the private 
preserve of a few rich cattle barons and that they don't need the 
grass. This is certainly a misconception. The average operator is a 
small operator with herds somewhere under 100. But in either case 
when you take away the grazing rights from that rancher, whether he's 
large or small, you cut him back a proportionate number of cattle. 
You shouldn*t do anything to put upward pressure on the cost of 
raising beef at this time. It's tough enough as it is and we are 
Capidly losing our supplementary grazing land to the city of Calgary. 
Drive out our way and you will see the acreages that are no longer 
available to cattle. You will see some ranches converted in their 
entirety to dude ranches or horse operations. Youtll find other uses 
being’ made of our grazing land. Where we could once graze a cow for 
two or three dollars a month, the price is now $6.50 to $7.00 if it's 
available at all. 


You should bear in mind that we are also subject to fees to 
forestry but these fees are considerably lower. They more than 
warrant the distances over which you have to haul your cattle and the 
number of times you have to ride in order to keep them off areas that 
shouldn't be overgrazed and so forth. 


We feel that the present Act which governs us is fair and we are 
delighted with the people who administer it. They are not civil 
servants who are officious, although we may have had instances of that 
in the past. Though they are there to protect the forest first, their 
secondary concern is to help the ranchers. Getting a group of 
Tanchers to agree on anything is as tough as getting anybody else to 
agree on anything, but we are unanimous in some of the following 
suggestions. 


First, we are asking you not to reduce supplementary grazing for 
the wrong reasons or for inadequate reasons. We need the grass and 
all you are going to do is limit the number of cattle raised in the 
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Province of Alberta. You should bear in mind the economic worth of 
that industry to this province. 


Secondly, protect the forests. Most of you people here are well- 
meaning people who want to do that. Let us help. Don't ignore these 
old-timers who have been there summer after summer for 50 years and 
who have just as strong a love for the forest reserve as you have. 


We have some suggestions. We would like to see some authority 
given back to the forest ranger. Puts) bam #backstin™ his rove: of 
protector. Don't ignore men like this. I don't know how they fit in 
your scale of technical expertise within the civil service, but they 
are dedicated and they will go there at all hours of the day or night. 
Two of their members came out on Saturday three hours ahead of time to 
count my cattle and one hour later they were just as full of manure 
and mud as I was from helping to brand 12 calves and shuffling 44 cows 
out of a herd of 100. So that part we would really like to stress. 
If the cost of supervision is so high use these people because they 
are good people. 


Let's try to reduce seismic lines. Several hours a week I'm in 
the oil industry and know why you shoot a seismic line. You shouldn't 
have a seismic line 300 feet from another seismic line. it's time we 
cut out that kind of stuff. Of course the regulations have been 
changed and there is a vast improvement now. 


We would like to see tighter regulations on motorcyclists, 
‘snowmobilers and all-terrain vehicles. We don't have anything against 
these people personally, but their activities have changed the forest 
reServe and the ranching area. While they have good people there is 
also a hood element, and if you have a hood element with fast 
motorcycles or fast snowmobiles there is no controlling the vandalisn, 
thievery or destruction that goes on. 


There are some things on which we couldn't agree unanimously. 
Most of us heartily endorse the Wilderness Association's brief. There 
are none of us who resent the fact that we might not be able to haul 
our salt up there in the back of a truck. We will gladly pack it on 
our horses. A lot of us would like to see a return to mandatory 
registration before you enter the forest reserve. I know this was 
discontinued and it must be a tough job. But if by law you had to 
drop your name into a slotted box at the entry gate with the number of 
hours or days you were going to stay in the reserve and you registered 
your licence number and gun, this would be a deterrent. If there was 
an act of vandalism or thievery, for example, the RCMP or the forestry 
people would be able to look in the box. And that's the only time 
they would have to look in the box. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the brief with which I have been involved. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. J. A. Mercier, on behalf of 
Mr. G. W. White 
Willow Creek Stock Association 
Nanton, Alberta 


Now with your permission I would like to read without comment the 
brief from Mr. White, President of the Willow Creek Stock Association. 
He has asked me to read this short brief which they are unable to 
present themselves in Calgary? 


We, the Members and officers of the Willow Creek Stock 
Association located at Nanton, Alberta, have the honour to present at 
this time the following representations in respect of the outlook for 
grazing permittees in the light of the present concern for multiple 
land use in the area of the Rocky Mountain eastern slopes. 


This association at the present time is grazing approximately 600 
head of cattle on such lands. We respectfully present the following 
observations and facts in regard to multiple land use in relation to 
the cattle industry and ranching in general. 


Number one, we submit that under the present regulations and 
practices public lands are not being overgrazed and therefore are 
fully protected. AS an association it is our desire to agree and 
cooperate in the close watch kept on grazing practices by forestry 
officers. The overall result of such surveillance assures there is 
very little abuse of these lands caused by cattle. We support the 
present system. 


Number two, the cattle industry provides considerable income to a 
great number of people and is therefore an economic asset to the 
district and province. It also constitutes a valuable fire prevention 
tool because of the experience of ranchers in these areas, making ita 
definite advantage for forest and game protection. 


Number three, the cattle industry operating within certain well- 
defined limits is a beneficial factor. We feel that true multiple 
land use in the eastern slopes area is also compatible with our aims. 
We therefore strongly contend that any use of land, commercial or 
otherwise, must be free from inherent abuses. This principle applies 
to recreation in its many forms. Some of these forms must be 
carefully controlled, such as motorcycling and skidooing, both of 
which can affect animal and bird life, one during the summer season 
and one during the winter season. 


A fire hazard is posed and naturally exists in the case of 
motorcycles, and it is contended that they should be rigourously 
controlled or perhaps eliminated entirely in forestry areas for this 
reason. 


Number four, it therefore follows and we submit that ranching as 
it is now practised, whether on deeded lands or Crown lands, is 
compatible with sensible, controlled recreational pursuits. 


Number five, furthermore we respectfully submit that ranching is 
a legitimate industry producing an essential food commodity for 
domestic and worid markets. And this is being done at a time when 
there could be a food shortage. The cattle industry not only provides 
wages for many thousands of people, but it pumps money in other forms 
of wealth into the provincial and national economies. Therefore any 
curtailment of the cattle industry would have a detrimental effect on 
our economy. 
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During the last few years grazing on the eastern slopes has been 
reduced about 50 per cent and we assert that a further reduction would 
be harmful and unwarranted to our industry. 


Number six, it is finally contended that a sensible and logical 
balance should be maintained in the use of all Crown lands, whether by 
industry or recreation. One should not be made to suffer at the 
expense of the other. 


At this time we would respectfully suggest that the provincial 
government seek to develop a master plan for the continued development 
of the Rocky Mountain eastern slopes area. This should be based on 
economic, social and technical considerations looking at least 30 
years ahead. 


We also suggest that such a plan should be publicized so that all 
citizens could study it and possibly endorse it. In this manner 
powerful lobbies furthering their own selfish interests could be 
eliminated. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


It seems the emphasis in both of the submissions you presented to 
us was that the stock growers support controlled multiple use but feel 
that the greatest threat they are faced with is the diminution of 
grazing land. Is that right? 


MR. MERCIER: 
Yes. 
MR. KINISKYs: 


I wonder if you would tell us how the grazing privileges are paid 
£OE?, 


MR. MERCIER: 


The grazing charges are based on a number of animal unit months. 
The present fee for an animal unit month, which is one adult animal on 
the forest reserve for one month, is 85 cents. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Who has access to the Crown-owned grazing land? Is it limited to 
people who have had a grazing lease for some period of time or does it 
change every year? 


MR. MERCIER: 


The permits almost become traditional because the reasoning 
behind them was that they should supplement ranches on the fringes of 
the forest reserve in order to keep those economic units alive. So 
the permits generally go with the land. 


MR. KINISKY: 
Are these transferable? 
MR. MERCIER: 


They are transferable but they are subject to the approval of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. In some cases the transfer is not 
allowed. However, I know of no instance in which the transfer was 
denied when it was from one legitimate rancher to another. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When you are the possessor of such a lease can you make your own 
decision as to whether or not you are going to graze this land and the 
humber of cattle you are going to put on it? 


MR. MERCIER: 


It's a permit and not a lease. There's another factor that I 
haven't touched on and that is the Crown lease. I'm not sure if I 
should get into the Crown lease at this time, but I will do so if you 
wish. 
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MR. KINISKY: 
Then just comment on the grazing permit. 


MR. MERCIER: 


We are dealing with a grazing permit and certainly we don't have 
the choice of what we do. The number of cattle is specified in the 
permit along with the date of entry and the date of exit. If there is 
any overgrazing or any other factor which the forestry feels warrants 
it, we may enter later or come out sooner. Two years ago all of the 
associations voluntarily came out of the forest reserve two weeks 
ahead at the request of the forestry officials. It was a gesture 
towards the hunting community because there has been some conflict 
between us. Also the forestry officials feel we are not getting too 
much benefit from the last two weeks in October and we could do 
without it. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Specifically what I want to know is this. Supposing you are 
allowed to put 100 cattle into an area, can you in fact decide in the 
interest of conserving grasses cr for some other reason to put in less 
than that? 

MR. MERCIER: 
Yes you can and some of our members have done so. 


MR. KINISKY: 


But you still have to pay the price for all the cattle they would 
allow? 


MR. MERCIER: 


No, the Department of Lands and Forests has been making an 
adjustment. I know that over the last two years some of the members 
of our association voluntarily held their cattle back some weeks 
because they felt it would give the grass a better chance to come 
along. 
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Submission to 
Alberta Environment Conservation Authority, 


Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource 
Development in the Eastern Slopes, 1973. 


by 
Louis Hamill Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Geography, 
The University of Calgary. 


I have been engaged in studies of the use and management of the 
Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve and of the National Parks in Alberta since 
1963. I am a professional forester and a professional geographer. I have 
supervised six MA theses which are used as basic documents by those who 
seek an understanding of the resource potentials of the East Slopes, and 


especially the recreational potential. 


The Problem 

The present hearings on the east slopes confront the government of 
Alberta with a number of requests for large reservations of land for single 
uses. There are a number of large recreational proposals, including the 
7000 acres requested by Underwood and McClellan near the Spray Reservoir. 
The Alberta Wilderness Association wants large areas excluded from resource 
extraction and from use by motorized vehicles. A number of proposals for 
mineral extraction involve large areas. Some of these, and other requests, 
may involve substantial restrictions on present rights to use the Forest 
Reserve, or may involve substantial loss of revenue and employment opportunities. 
It would be preferable to have a situation in which we could meet more of 
what are presently conflicting objectives, and to reduce these conflicts. 


This could be achieved through really effective multiple-use management. 
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What is the Most Significant Feature of These Hearings? 

These hearings represent the first official recognition by the 
Alberta Government that recreation and tourism should be considered to be 
dominant uses of the Forest Reserve (a point I have been trying to-make to 
foresters in government service for almost ten years). This may represent 
a significant change in policy, which has in the past considered watershed 
protection, the production of wood and forage, and fire protection as the 
most important objectives of management. These hearings may represent a 
beginning, on the part of the Alberta Government, to relate management of 
the Forest Reserve to the needs of an increasingly urban society. 

The intense interest shown in these hearings by organized recreationists 
is a reflection of the feeling of recreationists that management priorities 


were badly awry, and that some important changes are needed. 


What Are the Major Questions Facing These Public Hearings? 

ne What is to be done about the several proposals by private 
developers to gain control of large areas of public land in the 
Forest Reserve for recreational, tourist, and residential 
development? 

Phy. What is to be done about the proposals by the Alberta Wilderness 
Association to withdraw large areas of land from resource 
development and to devote them exclusively to hiking, trail 
riding, camping, hunting, and fishing, and to exclude recreational 
vehicles from these areas? 

3. What is to be done with the Canmore Corridor? 

4. What should be the long range policies for the development of 


residential and tourist accommodation? 
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These hearings have procuced, for the first time, a number of 
proposals for large scale recreational and residential developments which 
are a forecast of more such commerical proposals in the future. There are 
also demands for substantial recreational developments to meet the needs 
of hikers, campers, hunters, fishers, vehicle users, and boaters. The 
future management of the East Slopes must clearly give adequate attention 
to planning for recreation, scenery, and tourism. 

“At the same time, traditional resource extractions, auch as wood, 
grazing, coal, oil and gas, stone, and water are well represented. The 
economic needs of Albertans and other Canadians require a high level of 
tax and other revenues, job opportunities, and the creation of new capital 
from the use of renewable and non-renewable resources. Ways must be found 
to allow resource development to proceed with an acceptable level of conflict 
with other uses of the area, including recreation and tourism. 

The problem, then, is to satisfy a large number of different users, 
many with conflicting interests, while providing a high level of production 
of goods and services. If these needs are to be met, and a high quality 
of environment,achieved, a very high level of environmental management will 
be required. Such a high level of management can be achieved only if all 
of the appropriate techniques of environmental analysis and environmental 
management which are available are put to use, and efficiently. 

Conditions do not now exist for the efficient management of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve. There is not time to give a detailed 
analysis of the shortcomings in the present management 
of this area. My studies indicate that there is very little likelihood that 
traditional land management agencies can be altered sufficiently to do the 


job. A wholly new approach is required,in my opinion. 
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Die What are the existing problems in use and management of the 
Forest Reserve? 
6. What shall be the objectives and priorities for use of the 
different resources of the Forest Reserve? 
ie Shall management be continued with existing agencies and law, or 
should new forms of administration and management be considered? 
I will consider each of these questions in turn. 
i Reactions to Proposals for Large Private Recreational Developments 
on_the Forest Reserve 
Need for careful analysis, 
Let us first realize that we are not in a take-it-or-lose-it situation. 
There is pienty of money looking for investment opportunities. Soundly 
conceived proposals can attract money in the future. Nor should we feel 
that the creation of a development proposal creates a prior claim to public 
land. 
Let us also consider that most ski developments and other large 
recreational proposals in Alberta have been poorly conceived and carried 
out by the originators. Several ski resorts have failed, resulting in 
great losses of private and public money. It is just as likely that many 
of the proposals presented here would also fail. 
Ski resorts and other recreational developments on public land 
should be negotiated only in a competitive situation, and should never be 
rushed, This is the best way to ensure that a proper development, advantageous 
to all parties, is achieved. The high possibility of making serious errors, 
as evidenced by all our ski resorts, operating and closed, indicates that 
hasty development is a serious error. All of the large recreational 


developments proposed here involve substantial public investments for roads 
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and road maintenance, and some may involve substantial subsidies of several 
kinds. Thus, the cost to the public of errors in development may be very great. 

Guidance available from U.S.Forest Service 

Experience on the National Forests of the U.S. provides a good model 
for Alberta to,follow in negotiating large recreational and tourist develop- 
ments. There, proposals for large developments may come from the Forest 
Service or from private developers. In either case, competition is required. 
This involves inviting development proposals from other potential developers. 
A final choice is made on the basis of the merits of the different designs, 
and the costs and returns to the government. Many of the large ski resorts 
in the western states are located wholly or partly on National Forests, and 
they have accummulated much experience in negotiating. Not all their develop- 
ments have been perfect, and they have made some mistakes, but most of their 
developments are good. It seems only reasonable that the Alberta Government 
investigate the procedures used by the U.S. Forest Service, and that it try to 
improve on them and adapt them to Canadian conditions before entering into any 
development agreements. 

Excessive areas being requested. 

Several proposals request virtual complete control of hundreds, and 


even thousands, of acres of what is now public land: 


: White Spruce Development 1,200 acres 
Banff Recreational Park 3 square miles 
Mount Rundle Village 4.5 square miles 
Pigeon Mountain Resort 8,900 acres 
Assiniboia 7,000 acres 


ea 


These developments would deny use of an excessive area of land to the 
owners of the land, the people of Alberta. Such a denial could be justified 
only if it (1) was shown to be necessary to the operation of these resorts, 


and (2) if the operation of these resorts would produce outstanding social 
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benefits, sufficient to offset the serious loss of access rights. 

Experience in the National Forests of the United States indicates 
that large resorts can function quite adequately on relatively small areas 
of land, surrounded by areas open to public use. Most of the large ski 
resorts in the western United States are of this type. It is not necessary 
for a resort development to have exclusive control of large areas of land 
in order for it to function effectively. This seems to be as true for year- 
round resorts, like Sun Valley, as for ski resorts. 

Blockage of access 

Some of the proposals effectively block access to important recreation 
areas lying beyond them, or make access very inconvenient. This is true of 
The Odyssey proposal on the Cline River, of the Pigeon Mountain Resort, and of 
the Assiniboia proposal. 

Conclusions on large proposals 

Certain conclusions and recommendations may be made about some of the 
development proposals involving large areas of land, or of land that is 
strategically located to control access to public land. 

nee No development should be allowed to restrict access to public 
land, unless it can be demonstrated to have really outstanding 
social benefits. 

Five No large committments of land should be made for residential 
development, except under conditions that will protect the 
public interest, and that will ensure good planning for land 
use and all social services. No monopolies should be granted 
to any private company for residential development. 

J In the case of ski resorts, only the land required for lifts, 


runs, parking, and related facilities should be leased, Practice 


should follow that of the U.S. Forest Service, which has 
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developed effective policies and practices. Public access for 
hunting and walking and other use should not be restricted 
during the rest of the year. 
4. All public land suitable for residential development should be 
retained in public ownership. Development rights should be 
leased, not sold. Comprehensive planning for development should 
be done before any leases are given. Leasing should be done in 
such a way that development benefits the people of Alberta. 
Developers should be permitted a fair rate of.return, but windfall 
profits should be recaptured by the COrereaene) 
5. Dispersed cottage developments are no longer suitable for the 
Forest Reserve, for the following reasons: they occupy too 
much land and restrict public access to the land beyond the 
development; they often have sewage disposal problems and 
are hard to service with community sewage disposal; many cottages 
have low standards of.design, construction, and maintenance; 
vandalism, trespass, and related problems are hard to control. 
6. No private company should be allowed to control access to hunting 
or fishing on public land, nor to have exclusive rights to the 


use of any game or fish on public lands. 


2. Proposals By The Alberta Wilderness Association 


The proposed Wildland Recreation Areas would meet the recreational 
needs of residents and tourists who wish to hike, climb, hunt, and fish in 
a non-motorized environment. The proposed trail systems are the crucial 
part of their recommendations, and can be supported without reservation. 

Since motorized recreation groups will undoubtedly present counter- 


proposals on the limitation on their activities, I will not comment on this 
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aspect of the proposal. 

The most important part of the proposals, in terms of their economic 
impact, is their opposition to any mineral development within the proposed 
recreation areas. These demands are unrealistic in an economic sense. The 
people of Alberta and of Canada need the employment, materials, business 
revenues, and tax revenues that can be derived from economically profitable 
mineral deposits, when these can be removed without serious damage to environ- 
ments and to other resources. Therefore, it is essential to adopt policies 
and management options that will enable recreational and tourist interests to 
be accommodated to mineral extraction, and for mineral extraction to be 
accommodated to recreational and tourist interests. This can be done if there 
is a high level of management. 

The proposals by the Alberta Wilderness Association may be considered 
an expression of doubt that such a high level of management can be achieved, 
and there are good grounds for such doubt in the recent history of management 
of the Forest Reserve. 

One proposition of the Alberta Wilderness Association is that a true 
wilderness experience cannot be achieved where development has occurred. 

This position does not seem to be supported by their proposals, which include 
many areas that have experienced mineral development, logging, grazing, and 
settlement. Experience in Alberta, British Columbia, Washington, Colorado, 
and many other parts of North America proves that most people can enjoy 
"wilderness experiences" in areas that previously may have had a high level 


of human activity. 
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An orderly pattern of mineral development could concentrate 
exploration and development in limited geographic areas at different time 
periods, as is proposed for the Alberta Tar Sands. When mineral development 
is completed in an area, it should be left in a condition in which recreation, 
wood production, and water production could be carried out. Although this 
may be less than ideal, from a recreational point of view, it can still 
produce an acceptable environment for most outdoor recreationists. There 
are many places in North America which experienced intensive mining, 
agriculture, and settlement, and which are today in what is practically 
a wilderness condition. 

Tne proposals of the Alberta Wilderness Association amount to the 
single-use reservation of large areas of land for the use of a definable, 
and small, part of the population. So far as I have been able to learn, there 
is no proposal for charging user fees for this use. Ina political and legal 
sense, one may question the equity of setting aside large areas of land for 
very limited uses, without any charge to the users, especially when the 
use would involve substantial costs. Research on users of these kinds of 
areas indicates that they typically spend substantial amounts for equipment 
and travel, and are in middle and upper income groups; they can afford 


reasonable fees. 


3. What Should Be Done With The Canmore Corridor? 

The Canmore Corridor, the Bow Valley between the Stoney Indian 
Reserve and Banff National Park, is one of the most strategic areas for 
recreational and tourist development in Alberta. It should be managed so 
as to become a model for the world to follow, and such a high level of 


management will be the most profitable in the long run. 
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It is desirable to combine a high level of economic activity with a 
high level of landscape beauty and opportunities for outdoor recreation. 
This can be done. : 

One of the most attractive features of the Canmore Region, and of the 
entrance to Banff National Park, is the absence of (1) billboards and (2) 
urban sprawl. One of the major reasons for this is the high degree of control 
over private development by planning authorities, which is facilitated by 
public ownership of land. 

My basic assumption about the Canmore Corridor is that all land now 
in public ownership should be retained. in public ownership; there should 
be no sales to private parties. 

In the Canmore Corridor, the most desirable area for residential 
development is Canmore and the adjacent benches on the north side of the 
valley, between the 1A Highway and the boundary of Banff National Park. 

This entire area should be retained in provincial ownership, and areas now 
privately owned should be purchased. All development should be done on the 
basis of leasing, with uniform terms for use rights and use fees. This is 
desirable in order to permit land mee in the area to be related to changing 
user demands in the future. This entire area should be planned as a unit. 
Planning should be preceded by geological studies to determine whether 

the area is safe for residential use in the event of an earthquake. ‘Extensive 
earth shaping may be desirable in advance of development. This site is the 
best available alternative to Banff for residential development. It can be 
adequately serviced with water and sewage disposal. It has excellent (south) 
sun exposure and views. And it is well situated for access to mountain 
recreation areas. It makes effective use of existing rail and highway 


facilities and of expected improvements in transport facilities. 
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Policies For Development Of Residential And Tourist Accommodation 


Studies of Recreational Cottage Developments near Calgary, by Rump 
and others, indicate that traditional widespread cottage developments should 
not be expanded in the future on the Forest Reserve in areas experiencing 
high demand. They occupy too much land and restrict public access to the 
land beyond the development. They often have sewage disposal problems, and 
because they are widespread, are hard to service with community sewage 
disposal. Many cottages have low standards of design,construction, and 
maintenance. Vandalism, trespass, and related problems are hard to control. 
Of all of these problems, sewage disposal is most serious. It is believed 
that the high level of demand for recreational residences near major highways 
will require the use of community sewage disposal systems to avoid serious 
polluting problems in several strategic areas. This means that concentrated 
recreational townsites, capable of supporting such services, will be required. 

Experience in Canada, the United States, and Europe proves conclusively 
that the greatest economic benefit from recreational Ae tourist development 
occur in areas that are serviced by fully developed recreational townsites. 
Examples include Banff and Jasper; Aspen, Colorado; Jackson, Wyoming; 

Park City, Utah, and numerous well-known resorts in Europe. 

Fully serviced recreational townsites have clear advantages over 
widely dispersed cottage developments. Three parts of the Forest Reserve 
near Calgary seem to be logical locations for such developments: (1) the 
vicinity of Lower Kananaskis Lake; (2) the vicinity of Canmore; (3) a 
site on the Forest Trunk Road near the Ghost River. The latter site would 
have to await a substantial increase in the recreational use of this part 


of the Forest Reserve, and it may be possible to find a better site outside 


of the Reserve. 
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A recreational townsite in the vicinity of Lower Kananaskis Lake would 
be required for the development of large commercial skiing operations in this 
part of the Forest Reserve, including the proposed development near the Spray 
Reservoir. (The only alternative would be to develop quick road access to 
Banff, via the Spray valley). Helicopter skiing, across the ridge in British 
Columbia, could also be serviced from this site. The summer hiking and climbing 
potential of nearby areas, and the traffic that would be created by a 
road over Elk Pass and down the Elk River, should generate substantial 
summer use. Careful design would be required to fit a recreational townsite 
into the limited area of land available near Lower Kananaskis Lake. The site 
pianning should not only protect the environment around Kananaskis Lakes, 
but should also provide an optimum environment for recreationists and tourists. 
It should maximize sun exposure, protect from the most troublesome winds, and 
make the best use of scenic views. 

In accordance with the policy of concentrating future recreational 
residence in fully serviced townsites, the expansion of existing cottage 
areas within the Forest Reserve would not be recommended, including those 
at Waiparous Creek and Lower Kananaskis Lakes. The cottage area at Harvie 
Heights should not be expanded, except in conformity with the previous 
recommendations for residential developments near Canmore. 

It should be understood that the concentration of recreational’ 
residences in fully serviced townsites implies that most recreational 
residence will eventually consist of attached houses, apartment buildings, 
hotels, and motels. This is the pattern that is developing in other 
mountain areas which are experiencing increasing demand. It is most evident 


in the new ski-resorts in Italy, France and Switzerland. 
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5. Existing Problems In Use and Management Of The Forest Reserve. 
History of Management 


Before 1930, the area was controlled by the Government of Canada. 
The Transfer of Resources Act of 1930 transferred control to the Government 
of Alberta. In 1947 and 1948, agreements were made by the governments 
of Alberta and of Canada which set up the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation 
Board, The Board was supposed to establish policies, which were to be carried 
out by the Alberta Forest Service. For the 25-year period, 1948-1973, these 
two agencies were snvoiyed in the management of the area. As of 1973, policy 
for the management of the area will be set by the Government of Alberta, and 
management of most resources will be the responsibility of the Alberta 
Department of Lands and Forests. The Cabinet and the Legislature make policy, 
and they may be assisted by representatives of various departments, commissions, 
and other bodies, and by interdepartmental committees. In addition, interested 
individuals and representatives of special interests lobby the government at 
all levels in order to achieve their own interests. 

In the early days of management, up to about 1945, there appear to 
have been relatively few conflicts in the use of. the resources of the East 
Slope. Most operations were small, and had separate and identifiable interests. 
Differences could be worked out by negotiation. After the start of large- 
scale development of hydro-power projects, oil and gas development, and large 
wood processing plants, conflicts increased rapidly. They were increased 
even further with the rapid increase in the demand for outdoor recreation. 
The present extent of conflicts in resource use is being revealed at these 
hearings. 

1. Recreation has not been recognised as a major use of the Forest 


Reserve. There is no comprehensive study of demand and supply, 
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and there is no overall pian for future development. 

Tourism has not been recognized as a major industrial use of the 
Forest Reserve. There is no comprehensive analysis of the resources 
related to tourism, no comprehensive study of the market potential 
of tourism in the Forest Reserve, and there has been no attempt 

to identify and evaluate alternative ways of developing tourism 

in the Forest Reserve. 

Government policy and practice in the development of ski resorts 
has been wasteful and inefficient. Large amounts of public and 
private money have been wasted on ski developments, and some of 
this waste may be traced to policies and practices of the Alberta 
Government, There has been no comprehensive study to identify 
potential ski development sites in the Forest Reserve. (The 
Canada Land Inventory study of recreational potential cannot be 
considered an adequate study for this purpose, because the 

people who did the field work and air-photo interpretation were 
not experienced in the type of analysis required). The Government 
of Alberta has waited for potential developers to approach it 

with specific proposals. It has then acted in such 4 way as to 
give the initial proposer a first claim to the area proposed for 
development. It has also tended to leave the design of Anes 
development up to the person or group making the proposal, The 
results of these practices are evident. Several of the ski 
developments have failed. All of those which are operating are 

in financial or other difficulty. The Government of Alberta has 
spent large amounts of money providing roads and other services 
in support of ski developments. It is unlikely that it has received 


an adequate return on these costs, in taxes or other receipts. 
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The Alberta Government should foilow a practice similar to that 
used by the U.S. Forest Service. It should first identify potential 
sites for development. It should select sites for development 

on some reasonable basis, such as a study of regional demand and 
supply. Proposals for development should be invited, using 

regular tendering practice, and attempting to contact all competent 
developers. Agreements with prospective developers should protect 
the public interest, and should allow an acceptable rate of return 
Om both public and private investments. Ultimate control should 
stay with the government. 

Government practice has encouraged inefficient and unprofitable 
resource extraction activities, because of a failure to use 
reasonable planning and accounting techniques, including reliance 
on incompetent persons or agencies to do studies. The development 
of the Northern Resources Railway, and related mines near Grand 
Cache is one example that is wasting million of dollars annually. 
There are now a large number of studies being done by incompetent 
consultants, including some done for these hearings, which provide 
a totally inadequate basis for planning. Some way must be found 

to develop effective planning competence in the agencies which 

are responsible for the management of the resources of the 

Forest Reserve. The present reliance on external consultants, 
without effective review of their work, is producing volumes of 
superficial analysis, and is encouraging people to engage in 
unethical practices in the conduct of studies. 

Some uses of the resources of the Forest Reserve cost more to 


the government, and to the people of Alberta than they return. 
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There is now no comprehensive study available of the costs, 
benefits, and other returns from the major resource uses of the 
Forest Reserve. Such a study should be done by a competent 


group. 


My own studies indicate that recreation, tourism, power production, 


and mineral extraction are the most profitable uses of the 
Forest Reserve, and should probably be emphasised in future 
planning. Existing planning is based on the assumption that 
management should emphasize the production of wood, water, and 
grass. It is very likely that a reliable study of costs and 
benefits would show that much present thinking is based on 
unsupported beliefs, and would force the development of a new 
set of priorities. 

Past and present management practices have tended to exaggerate 
the conflicts between recreation (and tourism) and other uses 

of the Forest Reserve, by refusing to admit that recreation and 
tourism are legitimate and valuable uses of the Forest Reserve. 
The effect of this attitude has been to put recreationists on the 
defensive, and it seemed to ‘ncrease their feeling of irritation 
when they came into conflict with livestock grazers, logging and 
milling operations, oil well operations, coal miners, and power 
dams. Recreationists were made to feel that they had no rights 
to use the Forest Reserve, whereas the rights of other resource 
users were recognised officially. The 1964 policy statement on 


recreation by the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board is 


the latest official statement on this matter: 
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"Tt is .... not the Board's policy to promote recreational use 
of the Conservation Area. Strict regulations are established 
governing recreational use in order to reduce fire Sri and to 
keep water pollution to a minimum". 

the the policy statements of the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation 
Board and the Alberta Forest Service have tended to emphasize 
management of water as the most important objective of management 
for the Forest Reserve. This has tended to distort understanding 
ef the alternatives available for management of this area, and to 
obscure the effects of management practices. Most people seem 
to have assumed that management practices, whatever they were, 
were designed to protect the water resource. In fact, the actual 
situation was quite different. Fire protection tended to increase 
the proportion of the area in dense forest, and seems to have 
reduced the water yield by increasing tonees of water By evaporation 
and transpiration. The most important sources of siltation ~~ roads, 
trails, seismic lines, logging operations, coal mines, and other 
industrial operations -- were not under effective control. Cattle 
grazing ‘was often concentrated along streams, breaking down banks, 
and churning stream bottoms. Thus water yield was actually 
reduced, and erosion and siltation were quite ree 

8. Existing leasing practice for mineral development, logging, 
and grazing often confers exclusive rights of access and use of 
public land on the lessee, who can often treat leased land as 


private property. This is especially onerous when it denies 


people the right of access to public land for recreational purposes, 


- "Annual Report for the Fiscal Year, 1964-64", Eastern Rockies Forest 


Conservation Board, Calgary, March 1964, p.6. 
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such as walking, hunting, and fishing. Rights of lessees should 
be limited to the use of a specific resource, such as trees, 
rocks, coal, or grass. They should not have rights equivalent 


to private ownership. 


6. Objectives and Priorities in Use and Management of the Forest Reserve. 
Objectives of Management 


The objectives of management should be to maximize the benefits to 
the people of Alberta with due regard for costs. Maximization of benefits 
can be achieved in several ways: 

iL High level of tax and other returns to the Province of 
Alberta. 

Di High level of production of goods and services that the 
area can provide, including a high level of recreational 
service. 7 

36 Support of a high level of gainful employment in processing 
raw materials and other goods and in providing services. 

Another objective of management should be to achieve a high level 
of efficiency in the functioning of the management agency. This should have 
the objectives of reducing conflicts between resource users to an acceptable 
level and to maintain an acceptable ratio between benefits and costs. Cost 
control is a desirable objective, but so also is the reduction of umnecessary 


conflicts. There are numerous areas of potential conflict in the management 


of this area. 


Dominant Use of the Forest Reserve 


The Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve has been managed under policies 
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of multiple use, but with two major uses dominant. The dominant use for 
watershed protection was established by the law establishing tne Eastern 
Rockies Forest Conservation Board in 1947. The co-dominant use of wood 
production was established by the practices of the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board; and the Alberta Forest Service, and was recognized and 
formalized by the Forest Act of the Alberta Government. Throughout most 
of the history of organized management of the Forest Reserve, the dominant 
professional group involved in management has been Foresters, who have 
tended to manage according to their professional training and sympathies. 
There has been a definite tendency to manage in favor of the production of 
wood and grass, and to emphasize fire protection and road construction and 
maintenance as action programs. 

Over the years, and especially in recent years, evidence has 
accumulated which suggests that these prioritis have been misplaced. This 
has occurred largely because of the increasing importance of recreation and 
mineral extraction as major uses of the Forest Reserve, and with growing 
recognition of the potential of the area for supporting a substantial tourist 
industry. There has also been an increasing awareness of the fact that 
management of the East Slopes, aside from monumental misuse, would probably 
have little effect on water yields. Indeed, there is good evidence that 
the High level of fire protection on the area has probably reduced water 
yields, by increasing the density of forest cover and thereby increasing 
losses from interception, evaporation, and transpiration. Over much of the 
Forest Reserve, the end value of wood does not justify the costs involved 
in planting, protection and other forest management activities. That is, 
money invested in tree planting would earn a much better return, over most 


of the area, if it was put in a low-yield bank account, with much less risk. 
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Similarly, the economic value of grazing seems to be doubtful, if one compares 
the income from this source with the costs of administration and the 
restrictions on alternative uses. 

There is little question of the economic value of large mineral 
extraction activities, and there can be little question of their vital 
importance to the provincial and national economies. The economic value of 
recreation is less clear, because many recreational uses occur without payment 
of any specific fee. However, hunting and fishing, which involve use fees 
and substantial costs for equipment, supplies, and services, probably are 
highly competitive with grazing and wood production in the Forest Reserve. 

It would probably require only a small annual use fee for recreational use 
of the Forest Reserve by residents and tourists to enable recreation to 
outcompete all other uses of the Forest Reserve, except mineral extraction. 
When one considers, in addition, the economic potential of commercial 
recreation and tourist services in the Forest Reserve, there is little 
question that recreation and tourism should be considered the dominant 

uses over much of the Forest Reserve. It should also be remembered that, 
contrary to the 1964 policy statement of the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board, there need be no conflict between recreational and tourist 
use of the Forest Reserve and the maintenance of good watershed conditions. 
In fact, good recreational management of the Forest Reserve would probably 
provide optimum watershed conditions, better than for any other competing 
use. The assumption of the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board that 
there is an important potential conflict between recreational use end good 
watershed management has no basis in fact, if one realizes that recreational 


use can be managed and planned for as well as any other recognized use of 


the Forest Reserve. 
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Management for recreation and tourism as dominant uses does not 
necessarily preclude either wood production or the production of forage 
for domestic livestock on the Forest Reserve. Good multiple use management 
of the area could ensure a high level of production of recreational 
opportunities, wood, and forage. 

If recreation and tourism were dominant uses on non-mineral lands, 
this would reduce the production of wood in the long run. More important, 
it would substantially change the pattern of management, the kinds of 
activities involved in that management, and the resulting landscape. 
Recreation-oriented management would have the objective of increasing 
opportunities for recreational activities, for observing wildlife, for 
hunting, and fishing, and for observing attractive scenery. These objectives 
would be served better, in most cases, by a discontinu6us forest cover, and 
by a generally open forest. Wildlife production would be favored over the 
production of cattle, and other domestic livestock. Such an open landscape 
would require periodic fires to maintain, and would require some changes in 
land use to achieve. Some wildfires could, for example, be allowed to burn, 
instead of being put out immediately. But landscape management would use 
controlled burning as a tool, instead of relying on wildfires to create the 
desired landscape. Landscape management would also use thinning, commercial 


logging, and other means of changing the cover. 
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The Future Management Organization 


Traditional Forms of Environmental Management 

The Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve has been managed under traditional 
forms of management organization. The present hearings seem to be operating 
on the assumption that these traditional management forms have been effective 
and should be modified only slightly. My analysis of environmental problems 
in general, and of the problems of management on the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Reserve in particular, indicate that these traditional forms of management 
organization appear to be one of the major sources of inefficiency in 
environmental management. 

The traditional form of organization is found in its characteristic 
form in the School Board. Policies for the operation of the school system 
are set by an elected board. The only real requirement for membership on a 
School Board is the ability to get elected by the voters of the district (or 
to be appointed, in some cases). There is no requirement for training or 
experience in education or in any of the other functions of the Board, such 
as administration. As a result, school boards are typically composed of 
amateurs, a of their professional and other competences, but especially 
in terms of knowledge of education. School Boards typically do not deal 
directly with teachers, but rather with administrators, such as school 
principals and superintendents. In a large urban school system, the school 
board typically deals with a group of administrators, including people who are 
responsible for various levels of education and for various specialized 
subjects. Administrators are usually paid more than teachers, oftentimes 
substantially more. Their major personal objectives usually include retaining 
their jobs. Since administrators usually are answerable to school boards, 


rather than to other teachers, they usually tend to defer to the school boards 
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in all matters of policy and program. Teachers typically have very little 
voice in the development of policies and programs in such an organizational 
framework. Basic policies on content, time organization, and methods are 
decided by the school boards. These directives are administered by the 
administrators, who have the right to use coercidén and other devices to secure 
compliance by the teachers. This kind of organizational framework has the 
interesting consequence that the people with the most training and experience 
in education - the teachers - have the least say in determining policies and 
programs. People who are in daily contact with the problems of education are 
unable to use this experience to develop and modify policies and programs. 
Indeed, in most school districts, teachers are actively discouraged, by 
administrators and by school boards, from taking an active part in the 
development or modification of policies or programs. In any case, it is 
mandatory for professional teachers to defer to the amateurs on the school 
boards whenever any important issue arises. 

In the traditional form of organization, the role of the policy making 
group, which usually resembles a board or commission of amateurs, is to ensure 
that the operation of the agency or organization does not transgress the righs 
or interests of any recognized group. The protection of the rights of recognized 
power ecupes interests, or individuals is far more important than the efficient 
functioning of the organization. It is universally accepted that members of 
such controlling boards need not be technically competent in the activities 
for which the organization is responsible. It is assumed that an adequate 
level of competence will be produced through the activities of the administrators, 
the intermediaries between those who do the work and those who decide what work 
is to be done. 


A similar type of organization has been used in the management of the 
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Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve. For the past 25 years, policies were supposed 
to be set by the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. The membership 

of this board has usually consisted of at least one forester, but there was no 
requirement for professional environmental competence on the part of any 
member of the Board. In the future, basic policy will be set by the Premier, 
the Cabinet, the Legislature, and by various advisory committees, including 
the Environment Conservation Authority. The important characteristic of all 
of these individuals and groups is that they are not technically competent 

in all of the areas about which they make decisions, and they do not have 
constant contact with the actual problems of management of the area. All 

of their decisions represent an approximation, under the best circumstances, 
of the understanding of an enlightened non-specialist. Under less ideal 
wircumstances, they approximate the understanding of the mythical 'man on the. 
street'. In every case, their decisions are sub-optimal, in terms of the 
available technical solutions. That this is a fact is repeatedly evident in 
the management planning on the Forest Reserve; there are no optimal solutions 
visible anywhere; there are numerous workable compromises, which are always 
sub-optimal. 

Under the comparatively undemanding conditions that existed in the past, 
the sub-optimal solutions arrived at by the traditional forms of organization 
seemed to be acceptable, because resources were in no sense fully used and 
conflicts between resource users usually were not serious. This is no longer 
the case, as is being demonstrated at these hearings. Much greater demands 
are being made on all resources, and a much more careful coordination of resource 
uses is necessary to limit conflict and to secure a more nearly optimal pattern 
of resource use. It seems cleer, from the existing pattern of conflict between 


resource users, that a much higher technical level is required to coordinate 
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existing demands for the resources of the Forest Reserve. I am aware that 
some specialists on organizations and administration believe that certain 
procedural changes can be made to make traditional organization operate more 
effectively. My observations of the functioning of traditional organizations 
in Alberta leads me to doubt that the necessary improvements are likely to 
occur. 

One good index of the failures of traditional organizations in Alberta 
is their reliance on outside consultants, and their willingness to accept 
low quality work from many consultants. I am referring here specifically to 
the use of consultants for environmental studies. Since most such studies 
use information that is obtained from government sources, it is usually the 
case that they could have been done adequately by using people already 
available in government. Many of the consulting reports do not address them- 
selves to the questions they are supposed to answer. A case in point is the 
consulting report prepared by Sibbald Agribusiness Consultants for these 
hearings; it is simply a collection of a large amount of statistics loosely 
related to the subject of these hearings. Only an expert could get much 
useful information out of it, and an expert probably could have got that 
information more efficiently by going directly to more useful documents. 
The terms of reference for consultant studies are often poorly prepared, 
reflecting the inability of non-specialists to identify and specify the problem 
they want investigated; in many cases, the questions asked are not the 
important questions. The fact that poorly written, poorly documented, and 
irrelevant reports by consultants are accepted and used is a clear indication 
that the persons responsible do not have the technical competence to judge 


the product. 
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My studies have indicated that the development of policies and 
programs by traditional land management departments of the provincial 
government have not been effective, except in the control of forest fires 
and the building of roads. The development of a large demand for recreational 
opportunities and for related housing accommodation has been largely ignored 
by traditional agencies. They have not effectively used available planning 
methods to anticipate and deal with developing conflicts. A number of major 
opportunities for increasing revenue and service from the Forest Reserve 
area have been handled poorly. Conflicts between users have been allowed 
to develop to an unnecessary degree, when these conflicts could, in many 
cases, have been anticipated and resolved. 

Traditional land management agencies have several drawbacks, which 
make them unable to operate flexibly and efficiently in achieving multiple 
use management. One of these is the inertia produced by large organizations 
and by the need to interact continuously with other government bureaus. Another 
is their susceptibility to political pressure. In addition provincial land 
management departments are centrally located, and many decisions take place at a 
distance from the place they effect. 

It is believed that more effective operation would result with a 
smaller organization, having responsibility for a limited geographical 
area. Effectiveness could be achieved by use of an appropriate administrative 
structure, the development of well defined objectives, and the use of 
accepted auditing and accounting procedures, as well as administrative 
review. 

The key to effective management of this, or any other land area, is 
to identify the costs and benefits associated with all of the activities of 


the managing agency, and with the uses of its land and other resources. 
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Thus, the key to effective management is (1) the annual budget, and (2) an 
accounting of the various costs and returns to the agency and its management 
area. Some of the returns will be readily accounted in dollar terms, such 
2 

as fees and royalties for minerals, trees, grazing, hunting, fishing, and 
camping. Other returns, such as more attractive scenery or more enjoyable 
recreational experiences, will not be measured in dollar terms, but may 
be arrived at in other ways. 

My major conclusion is that proper management of the Rocky Mountain 
Forest Reserve, and other adjacent and nearby public lands will require the 
development of a new type of organization: a Crown Corporation with 
responsibility for the management of individual river basins, or their 
equivalent, and with direct participation by all regular users. 

The Bow Valley Public Resources Corporation Ltd. 

A proposal for a Crown Corporation to manage all provincial assets, 
surface and subsurface, within the foothills and mountains of the Bow Valley 

The Bow Valley, especially that part between Calgary and Banff, is 
the most critical area for meeting the future recreational and tourist needs 
of Albertans, and especially those in Calgary. Its importance is related 
to the present and future dominant position of the Calgary-Banff-Lake Louise 
area as the major focus of tourist travel in Alberta. 

. The potential value of this area for recreation and tourism is 
enormous. But this potential value can be greatly increased with efficient 
management of the area. 

In order to achieve a high level of management, it is necessary to 
achieve some of the flexibility usually found in private corporations, with 


continued public ownership of the land and other assets. The corporation 


must be able to collect all income from the use of Provincial assets within 
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the area, returning the excess over costs to the Province. The collection 

and handling of income within its area of jurisdiction is believed to be 
essential to the efficient management of the area. The fees collected 

provide a guide to the values of goods and services provided by the corporation. 
When related to the costs of providing all goods and services, they provide 

a very efficient way of measuring effectiveness, judging existing priorities, 
and establishing new priorities. 

The geographical jurisdiction of the proposed corporation would include 
the Canmore Corridor, the Ghost, Spray, Kananaskis, Elbow, Sheep and Highwood 
valleys, and all the mountains between. -Its headquarters would be in Calgary. 

The assets of the Corporation would include all those now owned or 
administered by the Province, except designated Highways. Land and the 
right to use land, timber, forage, water, and minerals, would be the most 
obvious assets, as would existing Provincially-owner improvements of all 
kinds ,except Highways. Fish and game would also be controlled directly 
by the Corporation, which would regulate and charge for the rights to hunt 
and fish. The Corporation would control absolutely the rights of users of 
these assets, including the rights to enter on and use the land for any 
purpose. It would have the right to set and charge reasonable fees for any 
or all uses, or to receive from the Government of Alberta or the Government 
of Canada an equivalent amount of money in lieu of certain fees. The 
Corporation would have the right to charge users for the water produced in its 
area, such charges to reflect, at a minimum, the costs of protecting the water 
supply, and of cultural treatments designed to augment water flows. 

The initial capital of the Corporation would be the public land and 
resources within its boundaries, which will be turned over to it by the 


Province of Alberta. The initial budget will be provided by the Province 
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of Alberta, and will include fees for established resource uses, such as 
grazing, timber, oil and gas exploration and extraction, coal mining, 
quarrying, hunting, fishing, camping, residential leases, business leases, 
and so on. These fees will be collected by the Corporation, and the excess, 
over agreed amounts, will be returned to the Province of Alberta. 
ee and subsurface minerals, including rock, gravel, and sand, 
are now the most valuable assets of the Corporation management area. 
Prudent. management would dictate removal and sale of minerals when this can 
be done profitably. Since the Corporation would retain control of the land 
after extraction occurs, it is in the interest of the Corporation to engage 
in a high level of reclamation while the minerals are being extracted. 
Management under conditions in which the long term income from resources 
would go to the Corporation would encourage good reclamation practice, which, 
in any case, would have to satisfy existing government reclamation regulations. 
The Corporation would be responsible for the public land and resources 
within its own boundaries. It could enter into agreements with other 
corporations to engage in joint ventures or to hire specialists or services. 
Its functions could be carried out by its own staff, or services could be 
hired or contracted. Officers of the corporation would have the responsibilities 
and protections available to those in comparable private and Crown corporations. 
Salaries would be comparable to thae in similar positions in private business 
and government. Liability would be comparable to that of similar Crown 
corporations, or as decided by the courts. 


The permanent staff of each Corporation would be determined by 
management needs, size, number of functions, types of resources use, and 
so on. In general, the permanent staff would be limited to that which is 


required to carry out continuing programs. 
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It is quite possible that fire protection would be partly or wholly 
contracted to an agency covering all of the east slopes, or all of Alberta, 
but all other continuing functions would be carried out by the permanent and 
seasonal staff of the corporation. 

The permanent and seasonal staff requirements would change as the 
functions needed to manage the area changed. Thus; intensive development 
of coal deposits might require that the corporation increase its staff at 
the beginning of the activity, reduce it as effective control is achieved, 
and reduce it still further as coal development terminates. 

The Crown Corporation would control and manage all publicly-owned 
resources within the geographical area of jurisdiction. It would use estimates 
of benefits and costs to guide management planning and priorities. This 
would mean that activities and uses with poor ratios of returns to costs 
would get a low priority in use. This would pose no problem for traditional 
high-value uses like oil and gas exploitation. It would pose few problems 
for hunting, because hunting fees probably would make that activity quite 
attractive as an income producer. It would pose problems for grazing in some 
areas, where grazing fees are low in relation to costs. It would pose problems 
for some recreations, such as trail-riding, and hiking, for which no charges 
are made. There are several ways to handle the latter problem. One is to 
charge daily use fees, or to charge an annual fee, which would allow the 
user to use certain areas and engage in certain recreational activities. 

Still another would be for the province to pay the Corporation directly for 
the costs involved in providing recreation facilities and services. 

Present information indicates that the most important sources of revenue 
would be mineral development, recreation fees, and leases for the use of 


residential, commercial, and industrial land. 
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The Corporation would have the choice, within the provisions of the 
relevant laws, to sell products or to sell the right to extract products. 
Thus, they would have the choice of doing their own logging and selling 
the products, or of selling cutting rights. All sales of products or of 
extraction or use rights would have to be by public tender or by an equivalent 
method that ensured reasonable competition. The right to provide services 
would be very important in the case of recreation services. Thus, the 
Corporations could build and operate campgrounds and other recreational 


facilities,or could leave development and operating rights to others. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are you suggesting that the government itself should investigate 
areas which would probably be successful in the commercial sense = 
we're talking about things like ski resorts ~- and then offer them on 
strictly a bid basis. 


DR. HAMILL: 


Precisely. A person who properly manages a piece of property, 
and this has been demonstrated in the case of the U.S. Forest Service 
for the national forest, does his own work. He finds out what the 
development potentials are and then attempts to optimise those 
potentials. 


For example, in the case of the Calgary region no inventory made 
by the government or available to the government identifies all the 
potential ski development areas. If there were such an inventory the 
second step would be to order these development potentials and then 
proceed on the development of the best prospect first and the worst 
prospect last. That's an ideal situation. 


The techniques needed to do that are available. There is no 
mystery about it. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Some of the investigations required to establish a place as a 
viable commercial enterprise are quite expensive. For example, how 
would we acquire the money required to carry out years of 
meteorological measurements to ascertain whether there is going to be 
sufficent snow? 


DR. HAMILL: 


I would like to turn that question around and ask how you justify 
the waste of money that has been involved in Snow Ridge? That project 
was allowed to develop. There was a tremendous waste of private 
money, a substantial waste of public money, and now the Kananaskis 
road is being developed partly in an attempt rescue the Snow Ridge 
development. So I think that is one thing. 


But you were certainly correct in asking your question, that is 
how do you justify this? It seems to me you have to do it, that you 
have no option but to do it. Every recreational development put in on 
the forest reserve will commit the Government of Alberta to very 
substantial costs. So it's a simple matter of protecting the public 
interest. These investments have to be made and they are going to pay 
off. They are good sound business investments. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Are you suggesting that the land be leased or should it be sold? 
DR. HAMILL: 

Never sold. There's no reason to sell it and there's every 


reason not to sell it. The practice of the U.S. Forest Service has 
been that they do not sell the land. They occasionally will trade 


land. 
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For example, I understand that in the Big Sky development in 
Montana that Chet Huntley is involved in they are making land trades 
with the people who are developing. There is a situation where you 
have mixed ownership to begin with. In the forest reserve it's all 
Crown ownership so there is no question of trading. I don't think 
there is any justification for selling what is now public land. aE 
think there are devices which are perfectly acceptable to allow an 
adequate level of commercial development, indeed a very profitable 
level of commercial development, and still have it done on leased 
land. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What do you think about leaving control and administration of the 
forests in the hands of the forestry department? 


DR. HAMILL: 


What we need to think about at the present time is a completely 
different approach to the problem. The approach I would recommend is 
the use of the Crown corporation as a management device. In other 
words we ought to take each of the major watersheds in the eastern 
slopes and all the Crown assets owned by the provincial government and 
put the control of these assets into the hands of a non-profit, public 
service Crown corporation which would function in the same way as 
other Crown corporations. The important thing is that the Crown 
corporation would control all of the assets and would have the ability 
to engage in activities with the same amount of freedom available toa 
private management corporation, but essentially using the format of 
the Crown corporation. I think this is a feasible alternative that 
would be especially effective in this area which has enormous assets. 


The value of the forest reserve is simply enormous. There is 
mineral value and there is recreational and tourist value. Those are 
the most important values. Each one of the major watersheds is large 
enough to be a very attractive proposition. What is needed, of 
course, is a way to achieve a very high level of management and still 
protect the public interest. I think this can be done through the 
device of the Crown corporation. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In establishing the values you speak of in the forest reserves 
are you suggesting that this be done by way of a cost benefit 
analysis, on a basis of social values, or through a combination of 
both? 


DR. HAMILL: 


I think the report of one of your ad hoc committees made a 
completely inadequate analysis of the alternatives on this. There are 
far more ways of evaluating and arriving at management alternatives 
than a cost benefit analysis or some social variant of it. What needs 
to be done in the management of the forest reserve is to find a way of 
using the enormous number of technigqueS available for management 
analysis and good management. So I would say that a cost benefit 
analysis would be part of the bag, but it would by no means exhaust 
ete, There are lots of other devices available. What we really need 
to do is move to a situation where a high level of management is 
applied. I think this is going to require a pretty hard-nosed 
analysis and so far I'm afraid I haven't seen much evidence that that 
is happening. 
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I'm a little bit disappointed at the way this whole thing is 
going. It seems to me that what we are getting is a rather simplistic 
restatement over and over again of a lot of homilies which are already 
out of date. 


We're talking here as if the population of Calgary isn't going to 
grow. This city is going to have over a million people in 30 years. 
There's going to be an enormous concentration of people between here 
and Edmonton and the tourist population of this area is going to be 
too high. People don't seem to be ready to adjust to this. They 
don't seem to be ready to adjust to the enormous value that exists in 
the forest reserves. We are just living in the past and what we have 
to do is move to a situation where we have a more realistic analysis 
of the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 


i.X.0. Industries Ltd. operate a pulp and paper mill in Calgary, Alberta 
which utilizes wood fibre in the form of chips and sawdust as a raw material, 
together with repulpable waste paper. I.K.0O. is presently obtaining most 
of its rew material in the form of wood chips from British Columbia on a 
short term contract basis as the laws of the Province of British Columbia 
do not permit any long term contracting of chip export from the Province. 


The company at present does not hold any timber harvesting rights in the 
Province of Alberta. It has developed to the maximum extent possible, 

a supply of chips and sawdust from independent southern Alberta sawmilling 
operations; however this is able to fulfill only a very minor part of 
I.K.0.'s requirements. 


The company has a request pending with the Department of Lands and Forests, 
Government of the Province of Alberta, for timber harvesting rights in the 

Bow Forest District, sufficient to practically and economically provide the 
raw materials necessary to maintain I.K.0O.'s pulp and paper mill operations 
in Calgary. 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


I.K.0. Industries Ltd. was started by Mr. I. Koschitzky in 1953 at Calgary, 
Alberta. It started with three employees, producing saturated building 
paper. The company has expanded such that it now employs over 300 people 

in five plants and sells its products across Canada, the United States and - 
Europe. Over 150 of its people are employed in Alberta where the company 
maintains its head office. 


In 1967 the company decided to diversify and enter into the production of 
fibre board and sheathing. Originally, all the plans were made to locate 
this mill in the east where most of the market is located. However, 

Mr. I. Koschitzky, the President of the company, felt that the future in 
western Canada was brighter and he decided to build the fibre board mill in 
Calgary. 


PRESENT OPERATION 


The company presently manufactures approximately 20% of the total roofing 
production in Canada and the fibre board mill now accounts for approximately 
50% of Western Canadian capacity. 
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The fibre board mill went into full production in 1969 and has been completely 
sold out since, with production having difficulty keeping up with the demand. 

t is operating on a 24 hour per day 7 day a week basis. ‘The only restrictions 
on production have been lack of chips. Both the roofing plant and the fibre 
board mill are the largest of their kind inwestern Canada. 


The company's fibre board mill is presently consuming up to 75 bone dry units 
of 2,400 lbs. bone dry wood each day for an annual requirement of approximately 
25,000 BDUs. Two thirds of the pulp is finished as fibreboard and up to one 
third is used in the roofing felt. 


The main reason for the large demand for the Company's products are its 
expanded sales in eastern Canada. Western Canada does not have sufficient 
market to support a large fibre board mill and only through full production 
can the company afford to operate it. In order to compete in the east, the 
company must have an economical and dependable supply of chips and that can 
only be achieved by having a source within economical distance of the mill. 
Most of the competitors in eastern Canada produce the fibreboard from chips 
processec out of slab wood or plywood cores. As the company has a very 
high freight cost to absorb it is essential that an equal or better wood 
cost be obtained in order to be competitive. 


I.K.O. have worked very hard with and made cash advances to the existing 
sawmill operators in southern Alberta in order to obtain all potential wood 
chips from the present sawmill waste. The best volume that has been obtainable 
is 5,000 BDU annually which is less than 20% of I.K.0.'s requirements. 

It must also be noted that this is not a dependable source as these sawmills 
are inclined to shutdown operations when the lumber market is poor or because 
of seasonal factors which are not allowed for in such small operations. 


I.K.0.'s basic chip requirements which are now being obtained from British 
Columbia are partly available due to the fact that they are generally of low 
quality and are rejected by the pulp mills in B.C. The fact that I.K.O. must 
take these low quality chips introduces production problems for the company. 
In addition the distance involved for transportation results in a relatively 
high cost for the chips delivered to the Calgary plant. However of greatest 
importance is the fact that this source can obviously only be considered as 
an interim supply until an economic and dependable source of supply of 
acceptable quality chips is developed. It is quite certain that as the pulp 
and paper industry in B.C. expands and demands more chips, that this source 
of supply from British Columbia to Calgary will be cut off. 


PROPOSAL FOR WOOD FIBRE SUPPLY 


I.K.0O. has made representations to the Department of Lands and Forests, 
Gevernment of the Province of Alberta, for a forest management agreement 
covering some of the presently unallocated timber in forest management units 
Bl, BS and B6 of the Bow Forest District, with an annual cut of 60,000 cords. 
' This amount to 5,100,000 cubic feet of logs annually. 
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The company proposes to construct and operate an integrated chip and lumber 
mill to process the logs to highest value-added products. In most of 
fiberta's sawmills the lumber which is processed from the logs represents 
approximately 50% by volume of the original log volume. Approximately 30% 
by volume of the log is in the form of slabs, edgings and trim ends. 
Approximately 20% is in the form of sawdust and shavings. Thus in the 
average sawmill 50% of the log is utilized and 50% is wasted. 


I.K.0."s proposal is for total utilization of the logs with the highest value 
lurber Tirst processed from the log and with the slabs, edgings and trim 

ends converted to wood chips. The wood chips, sawdust and shavings all will 
form the raw wood fibre supply for the company's existing pulp and paper mill 
in Calgary. 


I.K.0."'s proposal to the Government is on the basis of harvesting logs to a 
minimum diameter at the stump of 6" and a minimum top diameter, inside berk, 
of 4", In addition I.K.0. has committed to harvest up to 10% of the proposed 
total cut down to 5" diameter at the stump and 3" d.i.b. at the top. This 
smaller wood will be converted as roundwood to fence posts and those small 


logs which are unsatisfactory for fence posts will be converted to chips. 


If this proposed annual cut of 60,000 cords was converted to lumber with the 
balance of the log wasted, it would produce approximately 25 million board 
feet of lumber and at an average mill net return of $125 per thousand board 
feet the sales return into the Province of Alberta would be $3,125,000. 

The balance of the log in the form of chips,. sawdust and shavings can be 
used to provide the raw material base for the fibre board and felt mills of 
I.K.0. in Calgary which in turn generate a sales return into the Province of 
$10,000,000 annually. This illustrates one of the values to the Province 

of a total wood utilization program such as the integrated I.K.0. plan of 
operation. 


ALTERNATIVE WOOD FIBRE SUPPLY 


The only alternative of wood fibre supply for the I.K.0O. mills in Calgary 
would be to harvest and chip whole logs. This is an unacceptable practice 
for two reasons. Firstly it down grades the part of the log which can 
produce high quality high value lumber. Secondly the cost of whole log | 
chips is considerably higher than for chips of which the source is slabs, 
edgings and trim ends from sawmill operations. The practical and economic 
‘base of wood fibre supply for the pulp and paper industry generally is being 
developed by placing the greatest possible emphasis on maximizing the high 
value products out of the logs with the balance being used as a relatively 
lower cost source of wood fibre for pulp and paper production. 


The economics of the fibre board business have been marginal. Building 
Products Ltd. shutdown their mill in Winnipeg and Domtar Ltd. have announced 
the closure of their mill in Saskatoon. Wood fibre cost in the form of chips 
is obviously of extreme importance to the I.K.0. mill. 
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FOREST LAND UTILIZATION 


In order to give a general picture it can be observed that with an annual 
sllowable cut for the three forest management units totalling 12,758,000 
cubic feet and with a total forested area, net of watershed protection 
forest reserve, of 564,297 acres, there is an average production capability 
of 2,265 cubic feet per acres. On the basis of this generalization the 
I.K.O. requirement of 5,100,000 cubic feet annually would require harvesting 
from 2,290 acres each year. 


Almost immediately after a block of timber has been cut the undergrowth 
develops which does not exist under dense tree cover. This undergrowth 
provides feed for wildlife and the now current practice of alternating 

cut block areas with stands of timber left between means that the wildlife 
has both shelter of the forest and feed. This means that the forest lana 
even when harvested under present regulations provides virtually at all 
times for multiple use. 


Within 10 to 12 years the cut area will have been reforested and a new 
stand of timber will have commenced its 80 year growth cycle. This means 
thet forest areas which would support I.K.0.'s requirements would involve 

a maximum of 27,000 acres at any time out of the total 564,297 acres of 
forested land which would be without good forest cover and even during this 
period it would be providing a necessary multiple use service. 
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BOW FOREST TIMBER AVAILABILITY 


Two tables are included in this submission. One of these outlines the areas 
cf land involved in the three management units Bl, B5 and B6 of the Bow 

Forest District. Also included is a simple outline map identifying the three 
forest management units geographically. The second table gives the ennual 
silowaole cut for each of these units. The annual allowable cut is calculated 
on @ basis which permits this cut in perpetuity or on what is sometimes 
described as a "sustained yield basis". The annual allowable cut is roughly 
equal té the enfual growth in thé management whit, with appropriate 
reforestation practices. 


Tae three forest management units have a combined area of 867,392 acres. 

Of this there are 631,879 acres which are forested and 38,869 acres which are 
potentially productive forest land. ‘There are 196,644 acres which are 
non—forested land. 


Out of these areas there has been reserved as watershed protection forest 

a total area of 141,696 acres. The table details the portions of this which 
are forested, non-forested, etc. After reserving out the watershed protection 
forest, which has been delineated specifically by the Government, there 
remains in the three management units a net total of 725,696 acres. Of this 
net there are 564,297 acres which are forested and 33,587 acres which are 
potentially productive, with 127,812 acres that are non-forested. 


The second table gives the current status of the annual allowable cut in each 
of the three management units and the totals for the three. This annual 
allowable cut is after reserving out the watershed protection forests. 

The total annual allowable cut as a net available is 12,758,000 cubic feet. 
Of this total 14% has been assigned to various quota holders in an amount 
totalling 1,821,000 cubic feet. This leaves a balance of annual allowable 
eut for the three forest management units, net after reserving out the 
watershed protection forest, of 10,937,000 cubic feet a year. 


I.K.0.'s request to the Department of Lands and Forests for a forest management 
agreement in the amount of 60,000 cords annually or 5,100,000 cubic feet 
represents 40% of the total annual allowable cut from these three forest 
management units. This would leave 46% of the total annual allowable cut not 
Wedel zed. 


EMPLOYMENT & OTHER BENEFITS 


Employment in I.K.0.'s existing pulp and paper mills in Calgary is over 150 
people. The proposed chip and lumber mill operation will employ approximately 
50 people. In addition there will be an average of another 50 people employed 
in log production and forestry operations. This will increase Gea Oats 

total employment in Alberta to 250 people. 
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Resource based industries such as the logging and proposed chip and lumber 
mill operations by I.K.0O. always provide a spin-off of secondary jobs of 

at least two such jobs for each resource based job. This proposal would 
therefore result in a minimum of 300 additional job opportunities in the 
Province. This is in addition to the existing 150 jobs in the I.K.0. pulp 
and paper mills. 


The combination of I.K.0.'s existing mills and its proposed timber utilization 
will provide an almost unique integrated business for western Canade. 
So many of our resource and industrial developments see unfinished proaucts 
such as gas and oil by-products, oré, pulp, etc. leaving the Province for 
manufacture of finished products elsewhere. In I.K.0."s case the resource 
materials are processed to the absolute finished products in Alberta and then 
are sold for final use through all of the four western Provinces, Ontario, 
and the United States. This provides the maximum return into the Province 
from the provincial resource. 
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Areas in Acres of Bow Forest District 
a 


Management Units BL, BS, B6 


Fe Total of Forest Management Units 


Potentially Non 
Forested Productive Combined Forested 
90,535 4 922 95,457 335713 
136,525 9 5565 146 ,090 34 347 
404 819 2h ,382 429,201 128 52h 
631,879 38 ,869 670,748 196 644 

Reserved as Watershed Protection Forest 

Potentially Non 
Forested Productive Combined Forested 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 
23,842 2,825 26 ,667 16,178 
43,740 2,457 46,197 52,654 
67 ,582 5,282 72,864 68 ,832 
Net Available Forest Utilization Area 

Potentially Non 
Forested Productive Combined Forested 
90 535 4 922 95,457 SENA CS 
112,683 6,740 119,423 18 ,169 
361,079 21,925 383 ,004 75 ,870 
564 297 53,587 597 ,884 127 ,812 


™m = 
Total 


129 ,230 
180 437 
PPM ey >) 


867 ,392 


Total 


Wil 
42,845 
98,851 


141,696 


129 ,230 
137 ,592 


458,874 


725 ,696 
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Annual Allowable Cut (A.A.C.) 
of Bl, BS & BO Management Units 


of the Bow Forest District 


Based on harvesting to 4" D.B.H. and 4" top D.I.B. 


Balance of 


Forest Management % of AAC Assigned AAC not being 
Unit Assigned Quotas Total AAC utilized 
cu.ft). /yx. cu.ft./yr. 
Bh 16% 483 ,000 3,024 000 c.f. 2,541,000 
BS 30.7% 660 ,000 eat, OOCh cat. 1,487 ,000 
B6 8.8% 678 ,000 ,001,000,e=r. 6,909 ,000 
Totals 14% 1,821 ,000 12,758,000 10 ,937 ,000 


Note: Annual cut needed by I.K.0O. Industries Ltd. is 60,000 cords 
or 5,100,000 cu.ft. which is 40% of the total A.A.C. 
This still leaves 46% of the total A.A.C. un-utilized. 
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FOREST RESOURCE UTILIZATION & MULTIPLE LAND USE 


Our principal areas of interest are Bow River Forest Management Units Bl, 
B5 and the south portion of B6. 


These areas are bounded by the Red Deer River on the north, watershed 
protection srea to the west, agricultural zone on the east, and M.U. B3 

to the south. It incorporates upper portions of the Little Red Deer, Fallen 
Timber and Burnt Timber Rivers. 


Tne areas in question have experienced logging since early settlement times 
and in some cases on no small scale. The Town of Cochrane was at least 
partly founded on a large sawmill venture. A narrow gauge railway at this 
vime excended northwesterly from the old mill site just west of town and 
into what is now B4. The road bed can still be seen if one keeps a sharp 
eyici. i 


Logging in the areas has continued throughout the decades. 


Management intensity has increased from nil at the outset to the 
sophisticated system of today. 


Present Governmental management gives priority to watershed values. 
Regulations and ground rules are pursuant to the results of research, the 
knowledge of experience and common sense. 


Timber harvest is under a "quota" type of disposition. An annual allowable 
cut is based on what is called the "sustained yield formula" which means 
in simplified term that annual cut is no greater than annual growth. 


The Forests Act and Forest Management Regulations pursuant to the Act are 
employed by the Managing authority, the Alberta Forest Service, to assure 

the attainment of management objectives. The ultimate objective is watershed 
maintenance. Compatible with such maintenance is an absolute reforestation 
requirement. 


fn overview of inventory statistics show that relatively small percentages 
of the annual allowable cuts for units B4, B5, and B6 are being utilized. 


Reasons for this situation to our understanding include: 


a). Existing small mills have not been updated technologically 
to process small mature timber as has been done elsewhere. 


b). The sensitivity of the foothills region has precluded hasty 
alienation of timber rights. We believe that the Forest 
Service has gone carefully and that they have been justified 
in this. 

ec). At one time these units were included in a provisional 
pulpwood lease reservation which would have been a major 
operation with a pulp and paper mill at Rocky Mountain House. 
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We submit that our particular forest product specifications lend themselves 
to the forest type available and therefore solving for the Forest Service 
the logical disposition of available A.A.C. volumes. 


We also suomit that ours would be a small operation relative to the former 
Rocky Mountain House based development and being smaller is better tailored 
to be compatible with other land use objectives. The balanced economy of 
this region would be better achieved with a woods industry of this nature. 


We do consider that the time is due for consideration of our project. 

Our industry hes been a fact for a number of years, and our position has 
been put forward to government over most of that period. On the otner hand, 
we feel there has been time by government to consider all the ramifications 
of this type of development. 


We submit that we understand fully the sensitive outlook that the local 
public and Forest Service have for environmental quality. We also understand 
the concept of integrated land use. We are certain that we can and would 
maintain or improve environmental quality and assist in integrated use 
development. 


We are not prone to suggest here that all industrial development of the 
past has been paralleled by ea sincere consideration for the environment. 
We do suggest however, that the myth of the industrial dragon has been 
perpetuated. It is the position of companies such as ours with a positive 
proposel that we must justify what we wish to do and we must do so through 
logical argument. This is certainly right in our democratic process. 


We feel that in the last few years people in this province have matured to 
a great extent regarding their environment in the following ways: 


1). The level of public knowledge is higher. 
2). The level of scientific knowledge is higher. 


3). Governmental management is more intense and there is 
more communication with the public. 


4). The position of industry has been more fairly 
presented. 


5). Many industries have accepted that they must develop 
in conformity with local social objectives. 


The climate is therefore more favourable for wise decisions from hearings 
such as these. 
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Dr. Rene Dubois the noted French environmentalist has said that "all 
environmental problems are a result of working toward the short ends" 


= 
and believes that "what is good for man in the long run is also good for 
his environment". 


We think there is sound logic in this statement. Related to our position, 
sustained yield forest management is certainly long range thinking. 


Some of the most controversial subjects in timber harvesting have been: 


- Size of cut blocks 
- Stream reservations 
- Reforestation 


- Skid trails and haul roads 


There has been argument elsewhere denouncing the validity of cut block size 
limitation. Let us state that we believe implicitly that the main key to 
environmental quality maintenance is in the limitationof cut block size. 

We also support the intent of stream bed reservations. Although reforestation 
is problematical it is our opinion that it can be successfully achieved by 
money input where cut block size has been limited. Road and trail construction 
is strictly an engineering consideration and there need be no lack of proper 
engineering. Problems have arisen in the past wherethere was no engineering. 


The question of where and how an endeavour such as ours could benefit the 
environment is possibly uppermost in your minds. Let us deal with the 
question categorically: 


A. Watershed Management 


Water quality, quantity and flow we understand are affected by forest 
conditions at the headwaters of east slope rivers. An overstocked forest 
intercevts a high percentage of total precipitation and prevents a good snow 
pack. The removal of a timber stand or portions of a stand allows better 

snow pack formation and increased sustained run-off. Reduction in the 

number of trees reduces atmospheric loss by transpiration. The watershed 
manager can use timber harvesting as a lever or tap, and it is one of the few 
tools that he has to work with. Timber harvesting is apparently an important 
enough tool thet at least one hydrologist was prompted to suggest that the day 
could come when the water user would subsidize the timber operator. 


B. Game 


It is probably well accepted at this point that small and big game do not 
thrive where there are large and continuous expanses of coniferous forest. 
Browse and grass for example for big game does not thrive under a closed 
coniferous canopy. Berries and small fruits for ruffed grouse likewise 
usually do not grow under a closed canopy. The ideal situation for game as 
we understand it is open country adjacent to forest. The alternate cut blocks 
ané patches of today's timber management ground rules are ideal for game. 

nput from en experienced game biologist should be incorporated into any 


good management plan. 
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We understand that stream bed quality is quite easily harmed by careless 
practice. However, in the case of timber harvesting there is very little 
danger of destruction by accident such as might happen in the oil industry. 
Stream protection regulations are clear and easily followed and there should 
be no excuse for contravention. This company would gladly be e co-operator 
in stream improvement projects, particularly where and when company facilities 
and equipment are readily available. 


D. Recreation 


The development of forest recreation has always been linked to timber and 
oil extraction. This fact has rarely been acknowledged by the recreational 
user. The fact is that the biggest percentage of recreational users insist 
on access. There are many of the favourite beauty spots in this province 
that would have been out of reach to the majority has it not been for oil 
roads end logging trails. Sometimes there is temporary destruction of 
aesthetics, and the public considersthat it would have lasted forever. 

This is not true since the forest is in a constant state of flux going from 
birth to death as we do. The tourist who has seen the planted forests of 
central Europe, the Southern States, or the British Isles has previewed what 
he can expect here by way of renewed aesthetic value. 


The company fully accepts recreational develooment in the multiple use 
concept and would willingly be a co-operator in such development within its 
sphere of influence. 
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HE. Wilderness 

It is our understanding that there exist now certain elevational limitations 
to cutting. Every acre in the area would not therefore be subject to cutting. 
However, the "Ghost River Wilderness" exists immediately to the south and 
west and it would seem fair that this extensive reservation should fulfill 
wilderness requirements. At the same time, we support the concept of small 
areas to be retained as "natural areas" to be used as scientific reference 
points. 


In considering the overall ecological effect of the proposed logging in this 
area possibly we should take a hard look at the past. Where is the cutting 
of seventy years ago - or of twenty yearsago? A trained eye can pick it out 
but the untrained eye generally does not. We submit that if severe ecological 
damage has occurred it has been unnecessary and repair would have been 
possible. Severe damage should not occur from logging in these units. 

The increased intensity of forest management and supervision in recent years 
is the best guarantee of this. 
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he general health of a forest depending on harvesting and/or fire is 


: es regarded by the cynic as nothing more than handy rationale 
for logging. We believe that the people of this region should reap the 
om the forests to the west as much as from the wheatfields in 


benefiv fr 
the other directions. If harvesting does not maintain the forest, disease 
end fire will destroy this valuable asset. It is the public benefits 
Irom logging that will indirectly help to make possible the maintenance 

i values end uses. In our opinion the intellectual decision that 
€ made as a result of this submission is not so much a matter of 
ging or no logging, but rather a matter of deciding on the right industry, 
the right place, at the right time. We think that we are the right 
industry, and we are in a critical point in time. ‘The location is 
strategically good for us. 


Failing the acquisition of raw material from this target area, we are at 

a loss to know where to look. Alternatives have been investigated in the 
past anc have proven not feasible. We would always consent to investigate 
other possibilities but we know of no logical alternatives. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How reliable is your 80 year cycle? We've heard these estimates 
Canging all the way from 60 to 80 years in the past. The evidence I 
have seen doesnt support the fact that timber does reach maturity in 
that time period. 


DR. STOTHERT: 


I think this is a well~accepted fact, Mr. Kinisky. The evidence 
is certainly there because you can measure the growth rings of trees 
in all of these forests. There is the history of areas that were 
burnt over in the past. The ages of all these different stands 
ranging back to 100 or 140 years are all well-established. 


MR. KINISKY: 

You talk about block cutting as the technique you want to use in 
this particular forest. I would like you to tell us how your blocks 
will be set out relative to the watersheds. 

DR. STOTHERT: 

I'm not an expert in that area. 
MR. KINISKY: 

We're talking about alternate blocks and a 12 year separation. 
Your suggestion is that we‘re going to have multiple use all the time. 
As a matter of fact, at the end of a 12 year period are your first 
cuts going to support sufficient vegetation to give wildlife the kind 
of shelter they need, that is the ability to hide from human beings, 
predators and so on? 

DR. STOTHERT: 


They should. 
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FOOTHILLS FORAGE CO-OP ASSOCIATION BRIEF FOR PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT ON THE EASTERN SLOPES, CALGARY, 


JUNE, 18, 19 and 205 1973 


The Foothills Forage Co-Op Association is an 
organization representing producers interested in range, pasture 
and forage crops in the Foothills area stretching from Pincher 
Creek in the south to Sundre in the north. Within the boundaries 


of the Association 18% of the Province's cattle herd graze and feed. 


The objectives of the Association are: 


ie To further the beef industry in the Foothills, the 
Province and Canada and to increase the numbers of livestock (cattle, 
sheep and horses) economically and efficiently in order to improve 


the income of Foothills farmers. 


ie To produce more pounds of beef per acre economically 
and to promote better utilization of pasture and development of 


additional pasture. 


SY To produce more beef in order to meet available 
export markets which cannot presently be supplied and to 
produce more forage economically in order to remain competitive 


in domestic and world beef markets. 


4, To increase the amount of research done in the 
Foothills area and to provide more services related to forage 


production and utilization. 


bye To improve the forage information base in the 


Foothills, the Province and Canada. 
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Support of W.S.G.A. Submission 


The Foothills Forage Association support the 
submission made by the Western Stock Growers Association wherein 
they outline their multiple use policy and the importance of 
agriculture to the Foothills area, as summarized by the following 


six points: 


ae Agriculture use be a high priority in establishing 


land use of the Eastern Slopes. 


ate Leave the say in land classification as much as 


possible with the people whose living depends upon it. 


Se Foster the use of all land for limited recreational 
use, allowing democracy to function and the individual preference 


as to what recreation he feels he can cater to. 


4, The development of population corridors for 


intensive recreational facilities and commercial development. 


BO Areas between the intensive recreation areas be 
left for extensive recreation with very limited motorized access 


and under control of the land user. 


6. Encourage urban areas to develop parks and TO} 


restore and maintain natural areas within their boundaries. 


Emphasis on Corridors for Intensive Industrial Complex Develop- 


ment and Commercial Recreation. 


We suggest that if intensive industrial complexes or 


large commercial recreation areas are developed in the Foothills, 
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that these two types of development may, in fact, have a very 
detrimental influence on the water resources and overall 
ecology of the area; Whereas, grazing, wildlife management and 
recreation involving the wilderness or semi-wilderness approach 
with limited vehicle access will not. Realizing, of course, 
there are some economic values to be considered in terms of 
commercial recreation and industrial development, it appears 
that the best approach will be to have corridors within the 


Foothills for this type of development. 


Re-Evaluation of the Agricultural-Grazing-Forestry Complex 


To the best of our knowledge, no agricultural orientated 
persons were involved on the Conservation and Utilization Task 
Force on the Eastern Slopes hearings, and certainly no one with 
experience as a livestock producer. Furthermore, there were 
no grazing orientated persons on the Committee and grass is 
probably the resource most important to watershed, agriculture, 


wildlife and recreation. 


Agriculture is a very important industry in the 
Foothills area and will not be percentage-wise less important 
in the future even though demand for other multiple uses is 


steadily increasing. 


Reviewing the report, "Resources of the Foothilis", 
it appears that it is in order to suggest: a re-evaluation of 
the forestry and grazing lands in that report based on terms 
of the highest and best use ecologically and economically. It 
is our feeling that much of the land indicated as suitable 
forestry land is, in fact, more suitable for grazing land in 


terms of the ecology-economic advantages. 
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Multiple Use with Agriculture in the Forefront 


The Foothills Forage Association endorses a multiple 
use policy with agriculture playing the leading part in the 
balance of the ecology. Grass is the best cover to produce 
clean water and this evidence is clearly documented in many 
cases by research authorities. As agriculture is a most 
important part of the economy, as well as the ecology, in the 
Foothills region, any policies developed over the long term 
should allow for expansion of the agriculture industry to help 


meet demands of the Canadian and world consumers. 


The best conservationists of the land are the 
producers who have tenure. Cases are well documented throughout 
the Foothills of Alberta and Montana where responsible producers 
are able to accomplish the following on the management of their 


Jands in terms of multiple use: 
(a) Fire control through a proper grazing rotation. 


(b) Removal of brush, which uses excess moisture, in 
order to grow grass which protects against erosion and produces 
clean water while at the same time leaving adequate brush for 


wildlife habitat. 
(c) Management of available saw timber resources, 
and for timber required at the upper elevations to protect the 


watershed. 


(a) Improvement of wildlife habitat through proper 


management of grazing lands. 
(e) Development and maintenance of good fishing waters. 


(f) Hiking and other recreation potential readily 


available for responsible citizens. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of brush clearing to a degree which would release areas 
for the growing of grass and at the same time maintain a certain 
amount of brush in order to support a wildlife habitat. Can you tell 
me what sort of guidelines you use in deciding how much is going to be 
taken and how much is going to be left? 


MR. NIMITZ: 


I think this hinges on the point we made about the re-evaluation 
of the green zone which is presently designated as a forestry area 
with other multiple uses following thereafter, in that you could grow 
suitable saw timber on a lot of the lands if you could control the 
fires for 100 years. But I think a lot of these lands are suitable 
for grazing. If you go south of Calgary, south of the Bow River, you 
will find that the brush invasions are of recent origin. 


I think the first thing to do would be to decide which lands are 
for watershed and which ones are for saw timber, and then 
realistically decide what the economics are of growing grass for 
livestock instead of growing timber on lands which may not reach the 
80-year cycle. Wildlife would follow thereafter. Certain areas are 
not suitable for clearing and in fact could easily be left for 
wildlife. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Will the grass be a natural grass or will it be a cultivated 
grass? 


MR. NIMITZ: 


It would be a combination of both. In fact, you might have more 
intensive operations moving in where you would fertilize the tame 
grass planted. It would be very intensive agricultural development, 
but not be harmful to the ecology. 
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A BREEF TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 
Mrs. Sheila Johnston 
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Our family has camped from Waterton Lakes to Nordegg; in and 
through that portion of the Eastern Slopes, during the past twenty years. 
Our family feelings for the forest areas are strong. 

Arising from this experience and feeling, I have some general 
and some specific comments. 

I do feel that an overall land-use zoning should be instigated, 
as has been suggested in many ways. It seems to me, also, that the 
overall concept regarding Provincial Parks needs deep study by your 
Authority. The recreational facilities under study here....both present 
and proposed for the future, need to be integrated or federated into the 
overall provincial recreational facilities. 

I would hope that present Forest Reserves may be left without 
further commercial development----- with the possible exception of some 
expansion to those limited minimum facilities already there (Highwood, etc.). 
I feel that other commercial development should be confined to the trans- 
portation corridors. 

We do not feel that Youth Hostels are either commercial or an intru- 
sion, allowing, as they do, many young and not-so-young people to really 
experience the out-of-doors. 

We do feel that recreation ought to be the primary use of the 
Forestry Areas, especially those adjacent to the Calgary urban area. We 
would support very selective multiple use, if recreation is given the 
highest priority, and strip mining, the lowest. 

Of special concern to us is the Kananaskis Valley....there, as 
in other forest areas, we would suggest many more well laid out, minimum 
service, government campsites, so that many people can enjoy the outdoors 
with a minimum of disruption to the area. We feel that as many people as 
possible should be able to find a quiet, wooded campsite. This is far 
better, in our view, than the kind of axle-to-axle crowding (and conse- 
quent ecological damage) that can be seen now, along the Kananaskis Lakes, 
in and out of campground areas, on any long summer weekend. 

We are particularly concerned as to what will happen when forty 
miles of Kananaskis Valley pavement stops at King Creek----where are all 
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the people going to go? More forest campgrounds, trails, etc. are neces- 
sary now, before the road is completed. Perhaps a system of charging to 
camp in forest areas ($10.00 per year?) will be necessary to support the 
cost of providing these facilities; but that is not, in our view, unreason- 
able. 

As well as being long time camping enthusiasts, our family feels 
fortunate in also having a cabin on the Lower Kananaskis Lake. It seems 
to us that too little has been said, so far, about the true cottage con- 
cept. When the seventy Kananaskis lots were offered, by draw, in 1961, 
many of the recipients of leases began with a modest investment in their 
cabins over the first two years. This made it possible for middle income 
families to have a mountain cabin. Such is not the case today, if you 
wished to purchase a cabin, few of us could afford to buy at the present 
going rates. We feel that there is a real need for places for mid-income 
families to have a 'retreat'. The prices of land around Calgary preclude 
that completely, in our view. 

Perhaps Crown lands outside and adjacent to Forest Reserves could 
be made available in small parcels for lease as true vacation cottage 
sites. 

Going back to the Kananaskis cottages----whether or not this and 
others like it are a good concept for forestry use, is, we know, an open 
question. However, the government did prepare and subdivide and then 
lease the lots for cottages. The lot-holders are, however, in a some- 
what uncomfortable position---they originally received a twenty year lease, 
i.e. ten years, ten years renewable. We are now on the second ten years, 
and our tenure beyond 1981 is at the discretion of the Minister of the 
Department. We do not know if our leases will then be renewed, and if 
so, for how long. 

While we feel that any land made available in the Forest Reserve 
should be leased, not sold, it would seem only fair that such leases assure 
longer tenure than we now have. 

It is true that cabin-owners have a vested interest, however, 
their presence in the Kananaskis and other valleys is evidence of their 


deep appreciation of the recreational opportunities offered there. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mrs. Johnston, you've touched on a question which I know is going 
to arise several times during these hearings as we move north and that 
is the business of cottage dwellers in the forest reserves. Your 
suggestion is that cottage sites could be situated outside the forest 
reserves as they are now. You also say at the same time that you like 
the idea of having a cabin in the forest reserves for the use of 
people. In your opinion what is going to happen when we wind up ina 
position where, with a sufficient number of people in this province, 
we have 10,000 cabins in the forest reserve? 


MRS. JOHNSTON: - 


I don't think you're going to be able to allow that. 


MR. KINISKY: 
You don't think we should allow that? Then how do we decide who 
the lucky people will be? 


MRS. JOHNSTON: 

I realize that is a very difficult situation, and we have had 
family discussions about it too. I think the draw system, while it 
was unhappy for those who did not get a lot, was an eminently fair 
one. Also, if there were enough cottage sites provided in what I 
understand is a strip adjacent to the forest reserves, some of which 
is Crown land, then perhaps the desire for 10,000 in the forest 
reserve wouldn't be there. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How would you feel about giving up your 20 years and letting 
somebody else have a crack at it? 


MRS. JOHNSTON: 


I.would hate to have to do that. 
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PREFACE 


Calgary Rural School Division #41 has just completed 
the second year of an Outdoor Education Program 
using rented facilities. In retrospect it appears 
that by obtaining a permanent site we will be able 
to offer a more comprehensive program to our 
students at a more reasonable cost. Therefore, a 
committee of individuals has been assigned the task 
of locating an area suitable for the development 

of an Outdoor Educational Center for students from 


Ketomles 
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I Calgary Rural School Division #41 


Calgary Rural School Division #41 is comprised of six sub- 
divisions which form a horseshoe pattern west, north and east 
of Calgary. Contained within the divisional boundaries are the 
communities of Cochrane, Westbrook, Springbank, Chestermere, 
Indus, Conrich, Airdrie, Crossfield, Beiseker and Kathyrn. Our 
present enrollment is approximately 4500 with a projected increase 


to 5000 students by 1975. 


(A) 
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Il Program Objectives 


liany valuable learning 
experiences for children 
that deal directly with 
real-life situations and 
human and natural resources, 
cannot truly be provided for 
within the walls of the 
regular classroom. The 
uniqueness of education 

in an out-of-doors setting 
is a direct approach to 
learning, making maximum 
use of the natural physical 
environment as a learning 


laboratory. 


General Objectives 


Our young people today are 
enjoying unprecendented 
affluence and security, but 
in our very affluence and 
security we may be losing 
something infinitely more 
precious. Population is 
expanding; wilderness areas 
unspoiled and unsoftened 

by the machinery of civi- 
lization is shrinking. If 
today's generation grows up 
without learning to love 
and respect the natural 
world, will tomorrow's 
generation grow up to find 


it gone forever? 


1. To provide the students with an opportunity to observe 


the delicate ecological balances that exist witnin the 


Bow River Basin. 


Tae To develop within our students an awareness of, and 


appreciation for, the forest environment. 


oh To convey to our students how man may live in harmony 


with his natural environment in order to ensure its 


preservation for future generations. 


(B) 
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Specific Objectives 


1. 


26 


ro 


To introduce our students to a program of acclimatization. 
To involve our students in a number of nature study 
activities which they do not have access to in the 
classroom environment. 

To introduce our students to the value of "Map to Field" 
and "Field to Map" skills. 

To prepare our students for involvement in the following 
life time activities; hiking, back-packing, camping and 
survival skills. 

To introduce our students to the Geomorphology of the 


Bow River Basin. 
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Ili Building Program 


With the present tight rein the government is holding on 
educational expenditures a single phase development program is 
beyond our financial capabilities. Our present construction 
schedule is tentatively arranged around a three year program. 

For each of these years our school board will make an amount of 
$5000 available to assist in the development of an outdoor school. 
This amount would be supplemented by contributions from the schools 
through various fund raising projects they might undertake in 
order to assist in the building of a permanent Outdoor Education 
Center. We would also apply for further financial assistance 
under the Opportunities for Youth fund and the Local Initiative 
Programe. 

Our primary concerns for the first year would be the con- 
struction of a large self contained dining center to accomodate 
sixty people at a serving. The estimated size is twenty-four 
feet by eighty-four feet. There would be one partition to 
separate the dining and cooking areas. Earlier efforts during 
the first year of our progrem would be channelled towards the 
establishment of a permanent source of drinking water and the 
erection of a series of dry privies. All sanitation facilities 
would be maintained to provincial Department of Health standards. 

In the two succeeding years, or earlier if financing allows, 


we will be building a number of smaller cottage units. These 
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units will be twelve feet wide and twenty four feet long. Each 
cabin will serve as a center for eight students and a camp 
counsellor. 

The construction phase of our program will be developed 
under the auspices of the Industrial Arts Department of the 
Calgary Rural School Division #41. The buildings will be pre- 
fabricated over the winter season in the school shops and erected 
on the site during the summer months. Thus our building program 
will serve a twofold purpose; 

a) to provide e suitable accomodation for the students who 

attend the Outdoor Education Center, and 

b) to give the senior students in our industrial arts 

program an opportunity to obtain some practical 


experience before their graduation. 
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IV Proposed Sites 


~ 


Site A - Ghost River - Devil's Gep Region 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


Access: A loose surface road built end meintained by 

the Calgery Power Company. (Approximately twelve miles 
from the Forestry Trunk Road and over fifty miles from 

the 1A highway.) 

Site Area: A variety of geological structures, vegetation 
belts and natural terrain is provided from the 8000 foot 
Black Rock Mountain to the low-lying Meadow Creek Marshes. 
Wildlife: The area provides an abundance of wildlife 

for observation. 

Power and Communication: Independant sources would 

have to be maintained at the site. 

Selection Rational: A primary reason for the selection 


of this site is the proximity to; 


a) Banff iletional Park, 

b) extensive niking trails, 

¢) a large vody of water (Lake Minnewanka), 

d) the prominent mountain peaks offoring a variety 


of climbing challenges, and 
2) an undeveloped hinterland which is relatively 
unused by the generel public and to remote to be 


considered prime development land. 
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Site B - Barrier Lake - Kenanaskis Area 


(1) 


(2) 


@) 


(4) 


(5) 


Access: A steblized surfece all-weather road. (Forestry 
Trunk Road and the licart ilountain Lookout road). 

Site Aree: A climax spruce forest offering a variety of 
nature study activities. 

Wildlife: The area offers an abundance of wildlife for 
observation. 

Power and Communication: An option exists between 
maintaining independent sources or tying into cxisting 
power and telephone lines in the area. 

Selection Rational: A primary reason for the selection 
of this site is the proximity to; 

a) developed and maintained roads, 

b) a large body of water (Barrier Lake), 

c) the Heart - Pigeon - Three Sisters hiking area, and 


d) the Forestry Look-Out Station. 
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V Aros Requirements 


The area required will very eccording to the type of lease 
granted and the surrounding lend usc. A lease of small size would 
be preferable if access rights can be obtained to the surrounding 
area. In the event thet access to the surrounding area would be 
limited a larger size lease would be required. It is for this 
reason that the Ghost River - Devil's Gap region appeals to us as 
it would provide an access corridor to the facilities of Banff 
National Park, thereby ensuring us of a maintained outdoor area 


for a long term period. 
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Vi Projected Use 


The site would be mainteined end developed for year round use. 
A winter outdoor education program is presently being conducted 
within the Division on « limited basis. A pormanent site would 
provide an opportunity to broaden and enrich this program at the 
senior high levcl. 

At present an extensive clementary spring, Outdoor Education 
program is being operating undcr the supervision of divisional 
staff using rented facilities. Elimination of rental costs will 
lead to the development of < less cxpensive and more flexible 
program for this group. 

The weekends and fall period will be sect aside to facilitate 
extension of the elementary spring program. This would mean that 
the Junior High Students would heve an opportunity to expand 
interest areas first developed during the spring program. 

Within our projected use we can forsee the Outdoor Education 
Center serving as a focus for summer day trips for the many 
classes within the Calgary Rural School Division, and as & center 
from which = winter survival progrem could be operated, Maturally 
there are a broad range of activities available between these 
two extremes and thus we feel that the proposed Outdoor Education 
Center will be able to mect < broad range of individual needs and 


abilities. 
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VII Summary 


Our desire to move the students out of the clessroom setting 
is motivated py the nced to develop within the students an 
interest in) lifetime ectiviti¢s coupled with avdepth of fécling 
and understanding of how they interact with their environment. 

I= ovr program objectives are to be realized end we are to use 
the natural physical onvironment as a learning laboratory a 
permanent outdoor education center will act as a doorway through 
wnich the students of the Celgary Rural School Division #41 may 
pass. We trust that you will share with us this concern for our 
students and cee fit to provide them with an area where they 


may develop an appreciation for the unspoiled environment. 


Ray iicKay 


Vic Walker 
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VIII Appendix 


The following curriculum guide will indicate the type of program 
we plan to offer at our new Outdoor Education Center. This program of 
studies has been used for the grade six program conducted at rented 
facilities during the past month. We would like to offer similar oppor- 
tunities to abroader age group at a lower cost over the years to come. 


The appendix described above has not been 
reproduced in these proceedings, however 
this curriculum guide is available in the 
Information Center, Environment Conservation 
Authority, 9912 - 107th Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


I'm asking you for some guidance. When do we get to the position 
where we say we can have no more permanent intrusions into the forest 
reserves? 


I'm thinking about the fact that the educational process starts 
and does its splendid job. Then it is followed by community 
organizations, church organizations, by everybody in the world who 
wants to take up some of the land of our forest reserveS on a 
permanent basis. What would you suggest we do? 


MR. WALKER: 


It becomes a decision for you to make as to which group might 
best serve youth in this area. I don‘t think, as with the cottage 
dwellers, you can let everybody in the province into the forested 
areas. I feel the school divisions might in some cases have an 
advantage, if they can develop a program and carry it on for ali 
students on a general basis since it is a public education system. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How about giving such an opportunity only to accredited school 
divisions? 


MR. WALKER: 


That would suit the purpose, at least from our point of view, 
although I*m sure church groups and so on might beg to differ with me. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In the event that these facilities are made available to you in 
the appropriate locations, would it be your intention to make the 
facilities available to school districts other than your own? 


MR. WALKER: 


This might be. But our present program, I think, calls for the 
year-round use of the facility on our own. In the summer months we 
would have students in there, perhaps in a building program. In the 
wintertime there is cross-country skiing, survival training for our 
high school students especially. A junior high program in the fall 
would allow the students to become more involved in fields of interest 
they had developed at the elementary level. 


We would think of it as year-round and probably be able to use 
most of that time on our own. 


MR. DOWLING: 

That means it would be full to capacity with your own students? 
MR. WALKER: 

We would think so. If we were unable to do this, of course, we 


could certainly look at rental propositions, or combining with other 
school divisions. 
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Presented By: A. Kumlin 


June 1 1 E.C.A. Presentation 


AGRICULTURE ON THE EASTERN SLOPES 
WEST OF CALGARY 


WHOM WE _ REPRESENT AND WHERE WE ARE LOCATED 


We speak for the holders of the majority of the land in the 
following area: 


Eastern Boundary: 1 mile west of Highway 22 
and the Bragg Creek Road in 
Townships 24 and 25; Sarcee 
Indian Reserve in Township 23. 


Northern Boundary: Stony Indian Reserve. 


Southern Boundary: Sarcee Indian Reserve in Range 
4, In Township 23, Range 5, 
an east-west line 1 mile north 
of Bragg Creek but excluding 
Sectvons 23, 24, 255) e060 and Zi. 


Western Boundary: The eastern boundary of the 
Bow River Forest in ID 8. 


All of this is set out on the attached Map #1 with our land coloured 
in blue. 


The landholders are: 


Harvey and Clarence Buckley - Quarter Circle X Ranches 
Ltd. 

Marshall and Percy Copithorne - CL Ranches Ltd. 

Winnie, Len, and Alvin Kumlin 

Frank, Ken, Richard, and Tom Copithorne - XC Bar Ranch 
, Ltd. 

David Copithorne 

Margaret Ramsay 


In addition Neil Harvie, whose ranch is outside our area but who 
is concerned with the same land use problems as we are, has been 
a member of our group which is trying to find a solution. Others 
in our area are basically in support of our concepts. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE WEST OF CALGARY IN THE BOW RIVER BASIN 


Ranches in our area produce enough beef to feed approximately 
20,000 people per year. City jobs generated by this much beef 
production include those in the trucking, packing plant, retail, 
banking and farm supply businesses. 
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To meet the demand for food, the ranchers west of Calgary 
need continued grazing on Crown lands as part of their operations. 
The disturbance to watershed and wildlife wiil be minimal as it 
has been in the past. 


NO CONFLICT WITH OTHER LAND USES: PAST OR PRESENT 


The Science Advisory Ad Hoc Committee comprising 
Drs. Cordes, Hills, Ironside, Smith et al state on Page 10 of 
E.C.A. Information Bulletin No. 12: 


"The available evidence does not suggest 
that livestock grazing is an improper use in 
the Eastern Slopes region. Nor does it appear 
that the present grazing regulations are de- 
ficient. The problems, where they occur, are 
Management and enforcement problems." 


The Red Deer Regional Planning Commission in E.C.A. Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 5 says: 


"... watershed damage (from grazing) is 
minimal when compared to oil and gas explora- 
tion, strip mining or timber cutting." 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness brief states that the Alberta 
Wilderness Association 


"recognizes the historic and traditional 
use of this (the designated Elbow-Sheep Wilid- 
erness) area for grazing, and believes that 
under proper control such use can continue 
without detriment to the area itself, or to 
the recreational use of the area." 


LOCATION OF CROWN GRAZING LANDS WE USE 


The report by the Calgary Regional Planning Commission in 
E.C.A. Information Bulletin No. 6 contains, in Figure 5 on Page 
19, a map illustrating the location of grazing allotments, grazing 
permits and grazing leases. We have reproduced Figure 5 and it 
is attached to this submission as Map #2. Our grazing allotment 
is coloured in blue. 


At present the ranching families submitting this paper run 
cattle on the Jumping Pound Grazing Allotment within the Forest 
Reserve in the following manner: 
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Jumping Pound Grazing Allotment -_ 1 


Animal 
Animal Unit Grazing 
Units Months Dates 
C. L. Kumlin 90 270 Aug. ipt=" Oct. 34 
C. L. Ranches Ltd. 100 B25 July 25 = Oct. 3 
XC Bar Ranch Ltd. 150 450 Aug. 1 = Oct. 31 
Quarter Circle X Ranches Ltd. 70 UTES Auge 15 = Oct. 3/1 


The foregoing 1973 and every annual allotment by Lands and Forests 
requires the following inputs from us: turn out and turn in dates, 
control of cattle density by drift fences, salting, and a full-time 
range rider; all at our expense. 


Jumping Pound Stock Association 


Animal 
Animal Unit Grazing 
Units Months Dates 
Total capacity 319 1595 June 1 = Oct. 31 
Our group 192 960 June 1 =- Oct. 31 


Our stock association leased land is shown on the attached Map #1 
in dark blue. The land has been leased from the Crown for the past 
4O years. Our stock association is responsible for lease fees, 
taxes, fencing, range improvement, water development, supplies, and 
range riding. 


Other Crown Leases 


In addition to Forest Reserve and stock association leases, 
our ranchers utilize nearly 5 sections of Crown leases within the 
area of the deeded land. All of our Crown leases help to maintain 
viable economic ranching units. 


WHAT WE WISH TO GO ON RECORD AS SAYING AT THESE E.C.A. HEARINGS 


To our knowledge, no proposal of any party to these hearings 
is in conflict with our continued use of Crown lands for livestock 
grazing. 


Our brief and the Western Stock Growers Association brief 
point up the significant percentage of total Alberta beef production 
that is dependent in varying measure on use of Eastern Slopes land. 


We need to continue running our cattle on the grazing allot- 
ment in the Forestry Reserve, on the stock association land, and on 
individual Crown leases. We, in turn, will continue to observe 
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range, ecological and watershed m@magement rules, as we have done 
in the past. 


Cattle grazing in a respomsible manner is a beneficial land 
management tool to be used om t@e Eastern Slopes. 
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Map #2 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Could you tell us where the land that is deeded is located as 
against Cochrane and Calgary? 


MR. KUMLIN: 

Yes. On Map No. 1 you will note there is a junction of Highway 
No. 22 and Highway No. 1. That point is approximately 12 miles west 
of the city limits of Calgary. Cochrane is exactly 10 miles north of 
that junction in a straight line. 

DR. TROST: 

Is that deeded land within the Canmore Corridor? 
MR. KUMLIN: 

No. 

DR. TROSTs 

None of your forest leased land is within the Canmore Corridor? 
MR. KUMLIN: 

Not to my knowledge. 

DR. TROSTs 

Does your statement that there is no conflict on Crown lands 
apply equally to conflict on land usage proposals for the deeded land 
which, of course, is your own? 

MR. KUMLIN: 

No there is no conflict. As I mentioned, we are in support of 
the information put out by the Western Stock Growers and also we 
attempt under the jurisdiction of the Department of Lands and Forests 
to manage our Crown leases as we do our own private land because of 
the dependence on it to create a viable unit for our ranching 
operations. 


DR. TROST: 


Is there any overlapping in any of the wilderness recreation 
areas that have been proposed with your forest leasehold? 


MR. KUMLIN: 


Not to my knowledge. 
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MR. KYLLO: 


Perhaps I could correct one point on the previous submission, 
overlap of the Jumping Pound area. I*m not sure whether you 
referring to the lease or the Jumping Pound Stock Association 
there is a small overlap on the Elbow-Sheep. It doesn't present 
conflict as far as the Alberta Wilderness Association is concerned. 


the 
are 
but 
any 
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FUTURE LAND USES IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


A BRIEF PRESENTED TO 


THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY CF ALBERTA 


BY 


THE WESTERN CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 


PRESENTED BY: L. KYLLO 


CALGARY, JUNE 18, 19, 20, 1973 
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The Western Conservation Foundation is an association of four 
conservation and naturalist groups within Alberta. These are: the 
Federation of Alberta Naturalist's, the Canadian Nature Federation, the 
Sierra Club of Western Canada, and the Alberta Wilderness Association. 
The following brief, prepared by Leo Kyllo, Education and Liason Officer 
for the Foundation, is a general statement of the concepts and concerns 


of the affiliated organizations. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD FOR ALBERTA 

Although a animals have a destructive impact on their native ~ 
landscape, man's effects have been the most destructive. Only man, equip- 
ped with a technological advantage, has been capable of the immense modifi- 
cations and control over his environment. Only recently has man begun to 
realize the long term effects of his impetuous actions. One can only hope 
that the environmental awareness can spread throughout the world in time 
to prevent the total destruction of our source of life. There is no 
substitute for water, or air, or organic matter available to us at present. 

This problem has become apparent at a time when other global problems 
are also thrusting their way into our consciousness. If the ecological 
situation does not end man's dominant position on this planet, over- 
population: man's inhumanity to man, or another equally serious problem 
possibly will. Perhaps, as Ian McHarg suggests, after man has pushed 
himself to self-destruction, the algae beginning the evolutionary process 
a second time will decide ".... next time, no brains". 

Of all global problems, one of the most serious and complex is the 


ever-widening gap between the developed and the under-developed nations. 


This chasm, indicative of oppression and exploitation, can only be spanned 
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by the developed nations slowing down the spiral in technology and 
standard of living. The Stockholm Conference on the Human Environment 
cleariy showed the unwillingness of the undeveloped countries to accept 
pollution or population control until they have reached a standard of 
living more in line with ours. Cae ever re of our economic 
situation only widens the gap. On a world economic picture, every ton 
of coal and every barrel of oil we produce is harmful in its effects on 
the less fortunate nations. Can we not hold our position and allow the 
Third World to catch up? 

In Canada and especially in Alberta, we might be able to develop 
the foresight td utilize our technology in preserving the human species. 
We do not have the immediate population pressures, we have exceptional 
resources, and we have a somewhat intact natural environment. What we 
do not presently have is the overall social committment to allow a change 
in our technolcogical direction away from consumption aud toward a concern 
for human ecology. This social attitude is coming. Some sectors of 
society have recognized the perils faa concern is spreading. These 
hearings are evidence of this concern. That all of society is not present 
is an indication that ane concern is not society wide. 

The general awareness of our situation can only come through an 
educational program aimed at all of society. Only through an appreciation 
of the outdoors will the social committment develop to protect this 
resource. Only through an appreciation of others will man learn to live 
in peace. 

The care of Alberta's natural environment is in our hands. We can 
continue our past exploitive actions for the glory of God and the G.N.P. 


Or we can express such concern over the future of mankind that the Govern- 
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ment and society will recognize the need for keeping as many options as 
possible opened to serve unforeseen situations. Options for the future 
should have the highest priority. 

Of the alternative land uses opened to us at present, some retain 
future options and others remove future options. Those that remove the 
options must be allowed only on those lands whose potential for future 
(and often-unseen) resources is low. 

Man's actions have typically removed the diversity from the 
natural scene. We remove a diverse grassland community of plants and 
animals and substitute a few species of specific benefit to ourselves. 

We remove a diverse and complex forest and plant those commercial forest 
products that have economic potential, eee in our cities we remove a 
diverse older neighborhood and substitute look-alike apartments and 
detached dwellings. Those features that do not fit with man's concept 
of an ideai world have been doomed to extinction. So it is that the 
grizzly, who does not fit: into our pattern, is doomed to extinction - 
unless we change our pattern. 

The diversity of the natural environment is one of the options for 
the future that we must preserve. _A catastrophe, whether in the form of 
a nuclear war or a global famine, might require a diversity in the gene 
pool for the survival of man - indeed for the survival of life. Ina 
ae"): of impending protein shortages, we might find that the game animals 
can be efficiently exploited. The musk oxen, with its wooly coat, has 
recently become a commercial resource to Eetinds! Elk, sheep, and moose 
might become a vital Peeolivee in a global protein shortage. 

Many point to the future as being clouded in gloom. Perhaps there 


is an opening in the cloud, somewhat similar to that formed by a chinook 
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arch over our beloved Rockies. The future may have the optimism of an 


expected chinook if we recognize the hazards facing us and move to prot- 


ect our options. The Environment Conservation Authority has provided the 


opportunity to express this recognition. As citizens we must respond. 


LAND USE CONTROLS 


The following are the major concerns of the Western Conservation Foundation 


about the future of land use and resource allocation in the Eastern Slopes. 


il 


Public Lands - 

These lands must remain in public control. Any dispositions should be 
in the form of leases with the Government retaining final authority. 
The Ontario Government has begun buying back the major scenic attrac— 
tion in the southwestern part of the province - the Niagara Escarpment. 
The price is up to $10,000 per acre. We cannot let this happen in the 
Eastern Slopes. 

Water Resources — : 5 

This has been the priority policy concern of the past and should remain 
so for the future. As the major water source for the Prairies, the 
integrity of this enone ce in quantity and quality is necessary for 
the existing social and economic life of this region of Canada. Short 
term or regional economic gain must not override this concern. 

Wildlife Management — 

Our wildlife resources should be second only to water management in 
priority. Better enforcement of regulation is required and an educa-— 
tional program to develop citizen commitment should be considered. 

Key wildlife range must be protected and those species in danger of 


extinction should be protected by ecological wilderness sanction. 
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4. Environmental Impact Assessment — 
Aay project which disturbs the natural environment must have impact 
assessments provided by qualified personnel. These assessments must. 
be required of all projects, private and public, and should not be at 
the discretion of the Minister. . 

5. Enforcement of Legislation - 
All citizens should be allowed to lay charges against the operators 
of any project, public or private, who are violating any provincial 
regulation. This will provide a more stringent enforcement of regula- 
tions and will likely provide a greater degree of citizen committment 
and support. 

6. Intensive Recreation Developments - 

Tourism and commercial recreation developments are necessary and 

desirable but they must be integrated with natural, social, and 

economic functions of the area. Existing transportation corridors should 

be the location of such developments. The Western Conservation Founda— 

tion expresses concern over: . 

(a) the size of such developments 

(b) the amount Of tienda requested for exclusive use 

(c) services to be provided at public expense or to be purchased from 

the developer at a later date — eg. transportation services 

(ad) compatability of the design with the environment 

(e) compatability with local and regional activities 

(£) proposed activities 

(g) location 


(h) clientelle - will the facilities be available to Albertans? 


Ws 
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Industrial Extraction - 

Oil, gas, minerals, timber. These industries, recognized as vital 

to Alberta's economy, must only be developed under the consideration 

long term benefits to Albertans and not the short term benefits 

to the industry involved. Social, economic, and environmental ee 

benefits should be internalized by the company and not by the public. 

Concerns are: 

(a) services to be provided at public expense. eg. railways, 
highways. 

(b) protection of the natural environment from exploration or 
development 

(c) protection of water resources 

(d) Be eneeeon of existing social developments and functions 

Hydro Power Development - 

Electricity is necessary in our modern world but development of new 

supplies should be preceeded by an analysis of: 

(a) the present system capacity 

(b) the real ere needs of Albertans (not aspired or advertised 
needs) 

(c) the lifespan of dams and the means of removal or protection of 
these 

(d) alternative sources of energy 

Grazing Lease Management - 

The utilization of this renewable resource is considered compatible 

with present forest management programs providing: 

(a) vital wildlife winter range is protected 

(b) stream banks are protected from erosion 


(c) overgrazing is prevented 
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Outfitting - 344-8 

Outfitting helped to open the west and outfitting can help to retain 

much of our heritage and natural environment through its educational 

and tourism function. Concerns are: 

(a) license or permit selection for particular areas. A preference 
should be given to local residents and native outfitters 

(b) trail development and use 

(c) control over operational procedures - eg. waste removal 

(d) grazing and care of horses 

Historical, Cultural and Archeological Preservation — 

The East Slopes should be studied to allow the preservation of these 

sites. No commercial or industrial development should be allowed 

until the historical resources are investigated. 

Existing Centers — 

In the foothills area, existing centers should be given the incentive 

to provide the necessary tourist, recreational, and industrial 

facilities rather than developing new infrastructure at the expense 

of the public or the environment. 

Roads and Access — 

We require improved access into the Eastern Slopes area but not 

throughout the entire landscape. A system of slow-speed, safe, scenic 

roads must be provided, utilizing the Forestry Trunk Road as a spine, 

and existing roads to link to the settled area. No or few new roads 

should be developed, rather those existing should be upgraded to a 

paved standard where warranted. Fire roads, seismic lines, and 


trails should not be opened to automobile usage. 
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Peaks = 
Upgrading and development of foot and horse trails is necessary to 
encourage the use of the backcountry with less environmental degrada- 
tion than is exerted by the private car. The support of private clubs 
and associations should be sought. The Parks Canada "Byways and 
Special Places Program" might provide financial amd informational 
resources. The major cities could be connected with the mountains 

ane the Great Divide Trail by the river valleys or historic trails 

and routes. Concerns are: 

(a) design 

(b) location 

(c) clientelle 

(d) conflicts over use 

(e) associated developments -.eg. campgrounds 

{f) linkage system to urban and regional trails 

Campground Accommodation -- 

In order to bring more of the public into a natural setting, we require 
an extensive addition to our campground facilities. These should be 
located along the spine and link roads. Concerns are: 

(a) location 

(b) size 

(c) services provided at public expense to specific clientelle 

(d) design - eg. families 


(e) waste disposal 
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16. Group Camps - 


These facilities are required for youth groups, clubs and organiza- 
tions, and those wishing to partake of group experiences in a 
natural setting. The provision of these facilities in family camp- 
grounds is less than adequate. Concerns are: 
(a) services provided at public expense 
(b) design 
(c) location 
(d) campatability with the environment 
(e) proposed activities 
_ 17. Outdoor Education Facilities - 
Private and public facilities are necessary to allow all citizens the 
opportunity to learn and enjoy the outdoors according to their level 
of capability. Each proposal must be reviewed as to: 
(a) the design 
(b) location 
(c) clientelle or users and their capabilities 
(d) compatability with the environment 
(e) services required at public expense 
(£) compatability with social functions of the locality and region 
18. ,Private Cottage and Residential Developments —- 
These private land holdings, whether under lease or title should be 
provided outside of Forest Reserve Area. Alberta's public lands 
should not be locked up in private control, especially those of 
exceptional recreational value. 
. 19. Wildland Recreation - 


The Western Conservation Foundation fully supports the proposals 


20. 
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submitted by the Alberta Wilderness Association for the preservation 

of wildlands for Albertans now and in the future. These areas are 
means of preserving options while utilizing the landscape in a non- 
destructive manner. 

Motorized Recreation — 

All Albertan recreationists have the right to utilize a portion of the 
Eastern Siopes for their particular activity providing it is not 

overly destructive of the resource. Although wildland recreation areas 
depend upon restrictions on motorized access for their integrity, 

these vehicles must have a resource made available to them of such size 
and quality as to be comparable to that utilized by other recreational 
activitiec. The use of these machines for hunting purposes, however 
must be curtailed to correct the existing pressures on wildlife. 

Waste Disposal - 

Ali wastes must be controlied within the Alberta crown lands. Those 
using trails must pack all litter out of the backcountry. Developments 
and campsites must adequately process wastes, possibly removing garbage 


from the forest area. 
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A BRIEF TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 

Mrs. V. Cynthia Aikenhead 

921 Ridge Road, S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta - June 19/73 
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For me, the very name of your commission: "The (Alberta) 
Environment Conservation Authority", describes most succinctly the Com- 
mission's mandate to the Alberta people - of whom said Commission jis a 
public servant. Conservation of the Environment is its "raison ¢' etre'- 
- reason for being. For me, this means that this Commission is not seek- 
ing ways in which the Environment will be changed from "natural" to 
"artificial". For me, this means that the Commission will not abdicate 
its stated function of conserving Alberta's natural environment to the 
Commission's utmost abilities...no matter how much pressure by anti- 
nature vested interests will (undoubtedly) be exerted upon it. 

Perhaps the greatest pressure on all of us today is based on the 
fact that man alone of all nature's creatures still has an uncontrolled 
population. His (hers too of course) numbers are causing even the most 
dedicated pro-nature people to come very close to despair that homo sapiens 
will put a stop before it is to late to his blind determination to com- 
mit the ultimate blasphemy: which is man's total destruction of the 
materials and possibilities of the life process. It is later than we all 
think but it is not yet too late to change our present course---realising 
that one of the first things we must do is to put a lid on the population 
of our cities. We have the irrefutable fact facing us all - that Nature's 
resources and non-human creatures are limited. Thus in order to be in 
harmony with Nature - man must not continue to put what is an impossible 
pressure of population on the intricately balanced biospheric community. 
To put this in the context of Alberta and Albertans, we cannot afford the 
luxury of thinking that our existing natural parks can successfully 
take care of ever-increasing human populations and the pressure these 
populations place on said existing parks. We must create new natural 
parks - not only for the sake of our non-human fellow-creatures and the 
life-supporting components of the biosphere here but for our own as well. 

Due to already visible changes, man is going to spend less time 
working than he is spending at the moment and he is going to have more 
time to fill for his leisure. This means surely that he is going to 
have to save his sanity by making sure that those increased leisure 
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hours are not necessarily spent in beer-parlors, on crowded streets, and 
in soul-destroying aimlessness. He is going to need in greater abundance 
a natural environment of beauty and quiet harmony. He will need more 
natural parks and wilderness areas. And then also--due to the dimin- 
ishment of natural resources--man is not going to be an “increasing 
consumer of manufactured goods" but rather he is going to be less and 
less a consumer of said goods. He is going to have to depend increasingly 
on his very own "inner resources". In short, man is going to need all 
the help he can get! But there's the bright side to this change: he is 
going to find out that astonishing fact that-for just a single example- 
the colorful birds around him exist because they - as yet - can feed 
upon unpoisoned worms, insects, small fruits and seeds. And that there 
exists still those unpoisoned worms and so on because man has not yet 
poisoned all the land surface, or all the trees, or all the streams, 
lakes, rivers and the seas, etc. In short, man in his increased leisure 
time will learn of the astounding interdependence one-species-with-an- 
other of all life. Along with this new awareness he will adopt a differ- 
ent attitude towards his "craving for personal satisfaction--or the 
artificial need he has of speed and the acquired assumption that he must 
be "on-the-go constantly" in order to be free from enervating, self-imposed 
boredom. At last - he will experience what Rachel Carson described as 
"the sense of wonder"! 

What will most help man to reach this happy state of his being, 

I suggest to you, ladies and gentlemen, is the Commission's decision to 
say a resounding "NO" to development of concrete or asphalt roads, motels 
and other tourist developments on the area under discussion: the area of 
the eastern slopes of our Rockies. 

The increased pressure-by-people use of existing natural parks 
throughout Canada including, of course, this province of ours, Alberta, 
means we do definitely need more natural parks developed by the various 
provinces themselves. 
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In closing my brief, which favours your making a policy reflect- 
ing less development on the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies and NOT more, 
I would like to restate: 

Mankind's inalienable rights - which surely include: 


1. The human right to learn about and obey "natural laws"; 

2. The human right to view natural beauty directly; 

3. The human right to natural quietness, silence; 

4. The human right to enjoy non-human creatures in their own 
settings rather than the artificial setting of "zoos"; 

5. The human right to breathe clean air; 

6. The human right to drink clean water; 

7. The human right to limit his population growth rate; and 

8. The human right to pass on the preceding seven stated 


human rights. 


This whole question under discussion boils down to man's single 
choice: 


"His money or his life". It is to be fervently hoped that 
he won't be tempted - as illustrated so hilariously by a 
memorable comedy sketch of Jack Benny's - to pause before 
answering the question, repeated: "I said - your money or 
your life?" and then to hastily explain why the pause was 
necessary: "I'm THINKING . . . I'm THINKING:" 


Submitted this Sep Day of June 


ee Aleohead 
(MRS) V. ears AIKENHWaD, 
921 ae RD. SOUTHWEST, 


Save our parks JALGARY, ALBERTA. 


Ax, T2 T3 S4. 


* Canada Trust 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


How do you propose we should resolve the two opposite questions 
you pose: that we should obey natural laws and at the same time that 
we should control population, particularly in the cities? 


MRS. AIKENHEAD: 


I don't think they are in opposition to each other. I think they 
work as a team. It seems to me that an unlimited population thrust 
for the cities is going to compound our difficulties in the future. 


It is going to be very difficult to decide which figure is going 
to be your final figure, but quite frankly I was a bit alarmed to hear 
Dr. Lou Hyndman speaking blithely in terms of two million in Alberta. 
I would like to have a real study of this. It seems to me that we 
think we have vast areas in Canada for populations to be able to live 
comfortably with all the conveniences of the 20th Century, but perhaps 
if we looked at the land area we'd find that a lot of it is not 
feasible for human habitation. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you think the birth rate is naturally falling in a 
satisfactory way or do you feel that there are still other steps to be 
taken? 


MRS. AIKENHEAD: 


It seems to be falling. I think it is unfortunate that the ones 
we would like to have repeat themselves in a future generation seem 
not to be having children. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How do you feel about the fact that the City of Calgary has 
already annexed enough land to accommodate about 1.25 million people? 


MRS. AIKENHEAD: 


I still think that there are an awful lot of people in Calgary 
who are feeling a bit crowded already. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Mrs. Aikenhead, you seem to suggest in your brief that there is 
another method of measuring the quality of life besides the gross 
national product. I don't know whether you would care to comment on 
that, and if you actually have given it sufficient thought to be able 
to say what alternate method of measurement there is. 


MRS. AIKENHEAD: 


Is there a better way of living other than seeking a bigger gross 
national product? I would hope most people would realize that 
consumerism isn't everything. 


What I would really like to see, gentlemen, is very serious 
thought given to the idea of a natural park in there. I think we 
really need it. 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT ON THE EASTERN SLOPES - 


Brief submitted by: Milton and Margaret Anderson 


I am reading this brief to you for my wife and myself, and in 
the interests of those who will inherit this province as we leave it. 
Our reason for stating our views is to try to give some perspective of 
the consequences of trying to continue treating our surroundings as we 
have been doing until now. Population growth, and the short-term economic 
growth which our limited and rapidly depleting non-renewable resources 
will allow, are of concern to all informed citizens. Our city of Calgary 
provides an example of the former where a population of 206,000 in 1958 
had doubled by 1971 - 13 years. Alberta's population, according to recent 
Alberta Energy and Resources Conservation Board projections and two inde- 
pendent studies, will double by about the year 2000. Four-fifths or more 
of this population will reside in cities where crowding and further 
deterioration of human environment will continue. This urban population will, 
in increasingly large numbers, attempt to escape, at least temporarily, 
to a more natural environment. We need areas of wilderness where quiet 
and solitude help to restore a measure of calm and sanity in our lives. 
We are alarmed because as this need grows, areas which could provide some 
relief from the tensions and stifling routines of city life are rapidly 
being leased for mineral exploitation, commercial development, and are 
being opened to travel by noisy all-terrain vehicles. If we accept the 
narrow views of those intent on exploiting the environment for short-term 


gain with little or no concern for what we leave, we do so at the expense 
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of a liveable environment for ourselves and certainly for those who may 
live after us. 

To get a birds-eye view of the problem of outlining significantly 
large areas of land even approaching a wilderness state at this stage, 
one should look at a map of the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
showing currently held coal leases, oil and gas land holdings, seismic 
trails and random commercial developments. An attempt to outline and 
preserve such wilderness areas is currently being made by small groups 
of concerned citizens, with the only compensation being the feeling of 
making our province a more pleasant and healthy place for present and 
future generations. Their efforts should receive the support of all of 
those with foresight, concern, and understanding of the increasingly 
critical need for preservation of the relatively small remaining virgin 
areas. We feel that the work necessary to preserve at least part of the 
Foothills area from commercial exploitation and from being overrun by 
those who would, without thought or knowledge, destroy any semblance of 
natural beauty, should be shared by all - this includes efforts by and 
assistance from all levels of government. 

The obvious incompatibility of commercial methods of mineral 
exploitation with maintaining areas of natural environment needs, I 
believe, no further comment. However, there are those who would have us 
believe that no area should be without a grid of roads and trails which 
allow easy access to all areas for motorized vehicles. Such access will 


destroy the very aspects of the unspoiled natural environment that urban 
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dwellers are seeking in increasing numbers. The argument of those pro- 
posing vehicle access - that they have the right to freedom to go where 
they wish - disregards the rights of those trying to find a place of 
quiet and natural beauty. Few areas exist, even now, where one can be 
sure to escape for long the annoying roar of a motor bike when hiking, or 
of a snowmobile when cross-country skiing. 

We propose that just as it is essential to preserve areas of 
relatively undisturbed natural beauty, it is also necessary to set aside 
areas for those wishing to travel by motorized means. Complete freedom 
of access, though, to automobiles, four wheel drive vehicles, motor bikes 
and snowmobiles cannot be reconciled with the necessity of preserving 
virgin country and therefore, areas for each use must be clearly defined 
and separate. 

In conclusion I wish to quote from a report commissioned by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment 
held in Stockholm, Sweden one year ago. This report, entitled Only One 
Earth, was prepared with the assistance of a 152-member committee of con- 
sultants from 58 countries. 

I quote: "It is nature that must be protected against the cities, 
the smelters, the bulldozers, the automobiles of technological man... 
Preservation is the first problem. But there are also difficulties in 
arranging for the right kinds of access. Sometimes in their eagerness to 
improve the city weekender's access to nonurban beauties, local authorities 


wreck what people come to see by widening roads, straightening corners, 
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felling trees, and even shaving, in a well-meaning way, the wild beauties 
of roadside and hedgerow to uniform suburban grass." End of quote. 

Anyone who has seen the results of the attempt by this province's 
Department of Highways, to create a road-bed for a highway along the Kananaskis 
River valley, will be familiar with such insensitivity to natural beauty 
in the interests of efficiency. 

To quote further: "In the deep country we meet a further problem. 
If prervone goes to the same beauty spot, what beauty will there be left 
to see...0ne of the chief difficulties citizens confront when they go off 
to seek refreshment from unspoiled nature is the number of other citizens 
who are doing the same thing. With international tourism tripling in ten 
years, with the surge of visitors rising steadily in national parks and in 
all well-known areas of great beauty, the visions - of forests, of wild 
shore and open water - are obscured in milling masses of people trampling 
the turf, parking the cars, shooting across the virgin snow in snowmobiles, 
and braining the innocent swimmer with their passing speedboats. And 
once such invasions begin, once hot dog stands assemble around every pond, 
where can men find nature in her primal state?" End of quote. 

We find it most regrettable that our own Department of Tourism 
is doing their utmost to promote overcrowding of many of our beauty spots 
at the expense of citizens who pay the bill. Commercial enterprises such 
as Air Canada, who provide low fare packages for foreign tourists, also 
make a significant contribution toward assuring overcrowding. 


To quote further: "There are a number of sound, entirely 
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elitist arguments for the preservation of the wilderness and of the wild- 
life it contains. In the first place, there are a large and growing 
number of people who want to spend some of their time away from the pres- 
sures of man-made order. There is enough wilderness in the world to 
increase very greatly the number of national parks and to see to it that 
some of them are preserved in their original condition with access kept 
so strenuous that the solitary walker is most unlikely to be crowded out... 
Preservation and conservation are not merely matters of catering to 
minority tastes...The animals, the plants, the biomes, are entirely un- 
repeatable. Yet thousands of different animal species are already known 
to have been wiped out. 

..-Perhaps the ultimate meaning of the wilderness and its pre- 
servation is to remind an increasingly urbanized humanity of the delicacy 
and vulnerability of all the living species...with which man has to share 
his shrinking planet...if he breaks down too thoroughly the biological 
rhythms and needs of the natural universe, he may find he has destroyed 


the ultimate source of his own being." 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. F. R. Hardy 
Whispering Pine Bible Camp 
Box 1691, 
Calgary, Alberta 


MR. HARDY: 


I'm representing the Southern Alberta Association of Regular 
Baptists. We have a campsite in the Waiparous Creek area. 


I have a brief history of our camp at the southern end of Lost 
Lake. We acquired the lease site in 1968 and we have done a 
reasonable amount of building on it. We have put considerable money 
into a road and we are in the process of building our camp buildings. 
I have some mapS concerning our proposed development and there is a 
copy of our brief. 


We understand that there are plans concerning this adjacent lake 
and I come primarily with questions as to what plans there are for the 
lake and in what way they will affect the development of our campsite. 


Our camp involves waterfront activity. We have plans concerning 
beach area and the waterfront facilities. I understand that they = 
and I don't know whether "they" are the Alberta Wildlife Association, 
the Fish and Game Association or the Alberta forest service = have 
plans of raising this lake and stocking it with fish which it will not 
support at the present time. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Do you question this because the lake is too shallow at the 
present time? 


MR. HARDY: 

Right. Now if the lake is raised, it will greatly affect our 
camp activities. Is there any way of finding out whether these plans 
are afoot and if so, how it would affect our development? 

DR. TROST: 

Had you put this proposal forward through the Department of Lands 
and Forests earlier in the winter when these proposals were called 
fore 
MR. HARDY: 

Apparently I did not find out about them sir. 

DR. TROST: 


So you haven't since talked with the Department of Lands and 
Forests? 


MR. HARDY: 

Exactly. 
DR. TROST: 

I think that would be a good point for you. We will, of course, 
accept your submission and carry it forward with others, but with a 


specific question of that sort I think the point for you is to address 
yourself to the Alberta Department of Lands and Forests. 
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BRIEF BY THE CALGARY SECTION OF THE ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA 
To 


THE PUBLIC HEARINGS ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Calgary section is grateful for the opportunity to comment 
on the future use of this area, and fully supports the general brief 
prepared by The Alpine Club of Canada. However, the section wishes 
to emphasise certain aspects of the general brief and to make specific 


comments concerning the Bow River Watershed. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT OF THE EASTERN SLOPES 


2.1 Population 


Before any future development can be allowed in the 
Eastern slopes the likely future population of Alberta must be 
estimated and its probable needs and desires taken into account. 
The present population is 1.6 million having a major impact on 
an area of about 101,240 square miles and largely situated in 
the southern half of the province in such a way that the Eastern 
Slopes have suffered little from human settlement and activity. 
The major portion of the Eastern slopes is contained within the 
boundaries of the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve of which 9,000 
square miles represent a conservation area devoted to watershed 


protection. 


bh 
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The main population centres lie to the east of the 
Eastern Slopes area, and, with the exception of Edmonton and 
Medicine Hat, close to its eastern boundary. Since further 
rapid population growth will be the result of industrial 
development, it is anticipated that the existing centres will 
be the nucleii of this growth. Thus the Eastern Slopes must 
come under increasing population pressure in the near future. 
Furthermore, the Eastern Slopes are readily accessible to the 
present population as a recreational resource and therefore 
represent a major desirable factor in their current ''Quality 


of Life. 


Consideration of likely Canadian population growth, 
assuming that pollution and other detrimental factors can be 
controlled, suggests that 40 million people can live in Canada 
without a serious decline in the present quality of life. It 
is anticipated that Alberta could grow to about 3.6 million 
people during this period of National increase necessitating that 
the Eastern Slopes be carefully protected from their impact. 

To assess this situation it should be realised that about 2,000 
square miles of wildlands and parkland are used by Calgarians 
for recreation, and despite this the natural values such as 
solitude, fauna, flora, birdlife, good hunting and fishing, and 
splendid unspoiled habitat are managing to survive. Thus some 
17,000 square miles are needed by a population of 3.6 million if 
they are to enjoy a similar quality of life as that enjoyed by 
the present Calgarians. This argument only holds so long as a 
minority are using the wildlands at any given time and hence it 
is essential that population centres be well spaced relative to 


the Eastern Slopes in order to preserve the environmental quality. 


Recreation Land Requirements and Watershed Protection 


The previous section argued in favour of maintaining 


17,000 square miles of wildlands and parkland, which is closely 


Zs 
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the current total of the National Parks in Alberta plus the 
Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve together with the provincial 
wilderness areas, and this largely from Alberta's point of 
view. However, the pressure, from visitors external to the 
province on the Mountain Parks, is increasing rapidly due to 
tourism promotion. This now poses a serious threat to the 
wellbeing of these areas such that a sizeable proportion of 
this pressure must be diverted to other areas of the Eastern 
Slopes. This will then necessitate tighter controls on human 
impact or diffusing their effects over a larger area. The 
present policy of watershed protection is obviously vital to 
the wellbeing of the people of Alberta and neighbouring 
Provinces, and their future populations, and hence must be 
persued with even greater vigilence. However, recreation use 
of the hiking, skiing, camping, mountaineering, horseback 
riding, hunting and fishing kinds, with care, would not be 
incompatible with good watershed management and should be 


permitted wherever possible. 


Wildlife and Biological Reserves 


The southern part of Alberta, ie, the region south 
of Athabasca, has an area of approximately 112,350 square miles 
of which about 79,460 square miles are farm lands and human 
habitation. Thus only 29% (32,890 square miles all within the 
Eastern Slopes) is available for the preservation of nature 
free from man's major encroachments, although this area must 
so far suffer from multiple use philosophy. In the 71% no major 
ungulates or predators remain and the land surface has been 
transformed to suit the requirements of man and his machines. 
This area, bigger than the U.K. or half the size of France, is 
large enough to accommodate all future human population growth 
and therefore there is no need for human settlement and urbanism 


to encroach any further on the land remaining to unfettered 


NS 
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nature. Hence the retention of the Eastern slopes as a 
wildlife and biological naeeve is not only possible but 
necessary in order that the people of Alberta may benefit from 
untrammelled nature, so raising their lives above the mediocrity 
that has descended on countries which have exterminated their 


wild and natural places. 


Multiple Use Philosophy 


The Eastern slopes abound with non-renewable resources 
of high short term value to profit hungry men. They also contain 
renewable resources such as forests, game, water supply, 
recreation, solitude, nature values, fish, pasture, and havens 
from urban noise. There is intense coal exploration activity 
throughout the region and because of dwindling oil and gas 
reserves further exploration from this cause can be expected. 

In the past considerable damage has been caused by resource 
exploration, and because of eased access, has resulted in 
extensive human impact via recreational machines with great 
capacity for damage to the environment. The extent of past 
activity and that projected, indicates that a "profit now 
repent in riches" policy has been persued with the result 

that the renewable resources may be destroyed forever. The 
prospect of large scale mining in such a sensitive ecological 
area is abhorrent and can have justification only in the minds 


of greedy individuals. 


The coal, oil and gas needs of Canada must be recognised 
but the exportation to other countries from the East Slope 
deposits should have low priority in order to avoid unnecessary 
environmental damage. Mining of any kind, and oil and gas 
activities, should not be allowed in ecologically sensitive 
areas, in key wildlife areas, in regions where water quality or 
watershed conservation would be endangered, in areas of beauty, 


in recreation areas, or in areas near or above tree line. A 
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complete environmental impact study must be undertaken, accounting 
for the short term gain versus loss of very long term renewable 
resource, before any activity is allowed and then may only 
proceed if the area can be restored permanently and substantially 


to its former quality. 


Past exploration activities have resulted in an extensive 
system of roadways and trails throughout the forested area of 
the Eastern slopes with consequent soil erosion, stream siltation, 
and increased runoff. Such inconsiderate behaviour, in the future, 
must not be tolerated, guaranteed complete restoration being a 
precondition required before any activity is begun. Moreover, 
Companies guilty of past abuses should be required to restore 


designated areas before being allowed to undertake new projects. 


Grazing of domestic stock represents an incompatible 
use of the area in that there is competition for forage with 
wildlife; surely the present 101,240 square miles devoted to 
farming and beef cattle is enough without encroaching on the 
remainder? Also cattle damage watercourses causing degradation 
of water quality which is in no ones best interests. Furthermore, 
there is potential conflict with recreational uses of the area, 
camping for example. Thus grazing on Crown lands ought to be 
reduced in favour of wild life and the preservation of excellent 


quality watershed. 


There does not seem to be basic conflict between 
forestry operated under sustained yield conditions and good 
conservation of the environment, provided, cutting practices 
are aesthetically pleasing. Also since forest fires are now 
well controlled cutting is desirable in order to maintain 


forage for wild life. 
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Roads, Recreational Vehicles, All Terrain Vehicles, and Noise 

We strongly endorse the ACC position regarding roads 
in the Eastern Slopes and particularly stress that there are 
enough roads already and that the highway grid through the 
established settlements to the east should form the main routes 
of access. The forestry trunk road should never become a major 
throughway, and any improvements should be designed to cater 
only for low speed (less than 50 m.p.h.), start and stop, 


nature viewing traffic. 


The current trend of the more affluent minority towards 
the use of so called recreational vehicles and all terrain 
vehicles, is deplorable and completely incompatible with the 
nature of-the Eastern Slopes. This use of "mechanical crutches" 
only serves to promote further lowering of an already too low 
level of physical fitness in the population with consequent 
increase in health-care costs to the Province. Further, since 
the major object of using the machine is to "take on the wilderness" 
(quote from Japanese T.V. ad), the rider cannot possibly enjoy 
the area he is passing through, cannot see wildlife except when 
running it down, or appreciate the natural values of the area, 
and frequently causes environmental damage. Snowmobiles and 
trailbikes are particularly obnoxious due to their excessive 
noise and exhaust fumes which pollute the atmosphere for hours. 
The noise from these machines is easily heard up to 2 miles 
away, and hence a machine in motion sweeps a 4 miles wide 
corridor clear of solitude, to replace it with urban banalism. 

It makes 1vetle sensexto sell precious resources , perhaps 
obtained by severe environmental damage, to nations which export 
back to us machines which can cause further degradation of the 


environment. 


We support the principle that people (provided that 
they do not become too numerous) may have recreational access 


to wildlands such as the Eastern Slopes but can never condone 
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the idea that machines plus people have recreational right in 
wildlands. We feel that the use of mechanical crutches is a 
growing problem (it is airaniey acute in California), and the 
potential for conflict and watershed damage looms large. Perhaps 
the only way to resolve this problem is to zone certain areas of 
the Eastern Slopes for this use. These areas should be close 

to the population centres with all other areas completely closed 
to off highway use by these machines. In the far greater closed 
area cut lines and seismic trails (the cause of the growth in 


machine use) should be closed down and restored. 


We deplore the continuing advertisement imploring 
people to buy machines for environmental destruction, under the 
disguise that the machines are recreational, and strongly urge 


the Government of Alberta to remove this threat to the environment. 


Establishment of Specific Wildlands and Biological Reserves 


The present Provincial Wilderness areas only amount 
to 1.9% of Southern Alberta (see 2.3), even Banff and Jasper 
Parks only amount t¢ 6%, thus the well protected areas are 
completely dwarfed by the 71% devoted to ranching and agriculture. 
The Alberta Wilderness Associations proposals to set aside a 
further 2% should be given very serious consideration in order 
to ensure that Southern Alberta passes on a minimum of 10% 
(including the National Parks) of protected lands for future 
generations. Further, we support the concept that the additional 


protected lands should be open to people for recreation, hunting 


and fishing, but completely closed to machines. 


Since non-renewable resources can only be used once 
it matters little in the long term whether they are used at all. 
Therefore, such resource exploitation should only be permitted 
‘under a rapid phase-out policy. It is far better to make 


decisions in favour of the very long life natural values than in 


la 


favour of very short life economic ones which may destroy the 

area completely if carried out, and which in any case have a 
na 

total value far inferior to the continuous undisturbed natural 


one, 


Public Behaviour 


Increased recreational activity and the vigorous 
promotion of tourism will ensure more public abuse of the region. 
Thus it is imperative that the present ranger field manpower be 
substantially increased to ensure that this abuse does not take 
place. A user fee system similar to the National Parks should 


be established to provide the financial resources. 


3. COMMENTS AND SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR THE BOW RIVER BASIN 


Se 


. 


Major Proposals - Items numbered as per Bulletin No. 4 


1) Assiniboia if developed would act to extend the Canmore 
Corridor thereby urbanising considerably more land than 
just that of the site. The site is a big game area and 
a known grizzly bear habitat, and the close proximity to 
the Park boundary is another distinct disadvantage. If 
the site had known excellent skiing then there could be 
argument for a ski area only, coexisting with nature. In 


summary we oppose the development. 


Zot. & 5) In principle we do not oppose these developments within the 


Canmore Corridor, but despite the fact that coal mining is 
taking place, the Corridor still is a beautiful place and 
any further development must be compatible. We strongly 
oppose cheap and nasty "business architecture" and request 
that the tightest controls be exercised to produce tasteful 


and aesthetic development. An extension of the world's 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
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most repugnant lighting system, as now exists on the 
Trans-Canada Highway near Banff Park gate, would invite 
» 


our strongest condemnation. 


Bow Wildlife Park - A bold scheme which we wish every 


Success. 


Pigeon Mountain Resort - The present site is an eyesore 


to travellers on the Trans-Canada Highway, and as a 
ski-site it is nonviable since there is little snow. 

The site is adjacent to a Big Game area, and also it 
would seem that the proposals for the western end of the 
Corridor are adequate for the foreseeable future. 


Therefore we oppose this project. 


Elbow - Sheep Recreational Wilderness - fully support. 


Youth Hostels - fully support. 


3.2 Other Proposals 


L27) 
8) 


9) 


See no reason to oppose. 


Oppose. 


May be a good centre but is adjacent to proposed 


Recreational Wilderness - needs examination for conflict. 


Oppose. 


Need further information before making judgement. 
Approve. 


Oppose. 


Need further information before making judgement. 


Approve. 
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16) Oppose. 
17) Approve. 
18) Oppose. 
19) Approve. 
20) Approve. 


21) Oppose if development is not fully open to the public. 


3.3 Recreational Cottages and Mobile Home Parks 


These developments represent the encroachment of sub- 
urban living into the area with consequent destruction of the 
values the sub-urbanites were seeking. Also the developments 
are likely to be of a private nature and therefore discriminatory 


towards the public majority. We strongly oppose such proposals. 


3.4 Areas of Outstanding Interest 


Within the Eastern Slopes region there must be small 
areas of outstanding interest suitable for strict preservation, 
and we suggest that a survey be conducted to determine such 
areas. For instance, Plateau Mountain in the Livingstone 
Range, latitude 50°12'N, longitude 114°30'W is one such area, 
which because of its 8,000' elevation retains many tundra 
features normally found only in the arctic. Appendix I gives 
complete details of the area and recommends how it may be 


protected. 


5 
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Kananaskis Highway 


2» 


On April 16th, 1973 the Calgary section corresponded 
with members of the Alberta Government concerning the upgrading 
of the Kananaskis Highway and deplored the autocratic methods 
so far employed in the implementation of decisions regarding 
the proposed development. The highway standard to which the 
first 11 miles is being constructed, is one that will allow 
an average speed in excess of 70 m.p.h., which is hardly consistent 
with "The Kananaskis Highway will be used primarily as a tourist 
and recreational access to the foothills", as stated by the 
Department of Highways. Statements have been issued assuring 
the public that the speed limit will not be in excess of 50 
m.p.h. but so far as we know the road standards remain the same. 
We therefore suggest to the Highways Department of Alberta, that 
the construction plans be revised to build a road compatible 
with a 50 m.p.h. safe maximum speed, instead of an average speed 
in excess of 70 m.p.h. This would then allow the road to have 
scenic curves, allow the vegetation to be fairly close to the 
shoulders, and to follow closely the existing road. Where 
steep grades are likely to cause slow traffic movement, because 
of vehicles towing trailers, boats, etc., a passing lane should 
be provided; local widening should be employed at points of 
interest to tourists. In this way the unique quality of the 
valley will be preserved and the cost to the taxpayer reduced 
from the present ''freeway" level. 

The impact of the highway will be by no means insigni- 
ficant, since traffic noise will adversely affect a two mile 
wide band (4 miles wide if motorbikes are present) along the 
route, thereby destroying wilderness values. Furthermore, the 
general public will quickly transform the route into yet another 
linear garbage dump, together with short pedestrian excursions 
with destructive recreation machines into the 2 mile strip 


dropping further litter, broken glass, and destroying habitat. 


3.6 
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If the road is completed to Coleman, then 220 square miles 
(Calgary is 156 square mi les) of beautiful land and wildlife 
habitat will be degraded, hardly insignificant. Thus, public 
behaviour must be regulated compatible with the quality of the 
Kananaskis valley, and by this we imply that vehicles will not 
be allowed off the road system, that recreational and all 
terrain vehicles will not be allowed, and more than the present 
token police supervision provided. Furthermore, there is no 


reason to extend the upgrading beyond the Kananaskis Lakes. 


Closure 


We wish to compliment the Alberta Environment 
Conservation Authority on the manner of implementation of these 
hearings and particularly upon the excellent quality of the 
Information Bulletins. From the material we have read and 
studied we were encouraged to find that there is a positive 
conservation conscience in Alberta, and therefore dare to 
hope that the decisions to be taken shortly will be ones of 
respect for nature, of respect for our planet, and of respect 
of the right of other life forms to live in a wholesome 


environment. 


Prepared by the Conservation Committee 
of the Calgary Section A.C.C. 


Bruce Fraser, Chairman 
Calgary Section 
June 1973 
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PLATEAU MOUNTAIN 


Plateau Mountain is distinctive because the wide expanse of 
nearly flat ground at an elevation of 8,000 feet has developed many 
tundra features normally found only in the arctic. Particularly 
striking are the rock polygons formed by alternate freezing and thawing. 
The fact that some of the gas wells of the Savannah Creek gas field are 
drilled from the top of Plateau Mountain has led to a road to the top 
and this, in turn, has encouraged various biological, geological, and 
archaeological studies that, in total, have given a wealth of detailed 


information on the area. 


As the Eastern Slopes become more widely visited, protection 
of the special features of Plateau Mountain is an increasing problen. 
Already the government has, to its credit, sealed off the remarkable 
ice-crystal cave to protect its formations from the heat given off by 
visitors. Probably the most serious threat to Plateau Mountain is the 
damage that can be done by unrestricted vehicle travel over the top. 

And once vehicles are allowed to the top it is almost impossible to 
confine any 4-wheel drive to a road or parking place. The only solution 
is to take out the road near the base of the mountain and this should be 
done as the gas wells on top run out. Probably nothing can be done 
to repair the road scars on the top and except for a few points of 


obvious erosion, the top is better left alone. 
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Plateau Mountain offers delightful hiking and abounds in 
biological and geological interest. It offers a magnificent view 
towards the prairies and Calgary is visible on a clear day. The 
provision of hiking trails would increase accessibility to many 
people but in a non-damaging way. On the top the existing road can 
be used as a trail. At the north end a trail can be built (or perhaps 
reconstructed since old maps showed one there) down a tributary of 
Salter Creek and then to follow an existing trail along the creek to 
the forestry road. Access to the south end could be by a trail 
through the woods of the S.E. ridge from the forestry road. And mid- 
way along, a trail down a fairly gentle shoulder would lead to the 
vicinity of Sentinel Pass and the beautiful valley between Plateau 
Mountain and Hailstone Butte. These spots in addition to the route 
of the existing road include most of the easy access routes to the 
top. Elsewhere one must cross vertical cliffs of limestone; it may 
be worthwhile later on to develop a more rugged and challenging path 


up the rock. 


Prepared by H.W. Habgood 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Mr. Fraser, your submission is from the Alpine Club of Canada 
which is the only mountaineering club to have appeared before the 
Authority up to the present time. 


We are interested in knowing what mountaineering potential is 
available within the eastern slopes? 


MR. FRASER: 


The mountaineering potential of the eastern slopes is limited to 
a degree. The Rockies have somewhat a reputation for being anything 
but stable. Despite the bank advertisement, ‘As solid as the 
Rockies', they are very loose. But there is some outstanding 
climbing, in particular in the Kananaskis region, in around the 
Kananaskis lakes and up that portion of the highway to the Banff 
Highway. Also, of course, north in the area of Mount Laurie, some 
quite outstanding climbing routes have been done. 


Mountaineers are very keen, of course, to protect this type of 
environment. We have very little impact on it as far as damage to the 
environment. 

DR. TROST: 
How large is your membership? 
MR. FRASER: 
The local membership of this organization which I represent is 


approximately 250. However, the national club is about 2,500. They 
are spread all over Canada and parts of the United States. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. E. S. Geisler and Dr. G. A. Ross 
Calgary, Alberta 


MR. GEISLER: 


Our brief is entitled, The Need for a Comprehensive Plan and 
Management System Prior to Entertaining Development Proposals on _ the 
Eastern Slopes of the Rockies. 


It is not enough to have in mind the philosophy or strategy for 
the use of a region. To implement a philosophy requires first a hard 
comprehensive plan. Management legislation provides specific controls 
for each facet of the plan. The generation of such a plan in turn 
requires a thorough inventory of all resources in the region. These 
resources Should include the environmental, such as the flora, fauna, 
water, soils, minerals and recreation; the social inventory of the 
available manpower; the jobs that aré created and the pre-established 
Tights of the people of the area, particularly those of the Indian 
people as Chief Snow said yesterday; the economic feasibility of 
putting in developments next to existing facilities and the money 
available to develop the entire eastern slopes. You must have 
cooperation of all the disciplines and all agencies when putting in 
such a plan. 


The second requirement is a survey of all current and possible 
future planned uses. 
: The third requirement is the relationships between all land uses 
and the compatibilities and incompatibilities of all uses. 


The fourth is the establishment of a series of priorities with 
the land uses. 


The fifth requirement is the development of a land~use zoning 
system. Hopefully a better system would be devised than that which 
was proposed in the Lake Louise plan because we would like to see it 
run on environmental and ecological systems, rather than run 
haphazardly. 


There must be an analysis for transportation and other services 
which would be required by the land uses. 


Now that you have this, you have a basic plan from which to begin 
to accept development proposals. 
: Proposals may be called for on a bid basis for specific types of 
designs for a specific area. These proposals should then submit 
environmental impact statements which have some meaning, a detailed 
plan including costs and architecture rather than those which have 
been produced to date, such as that for the Kananaskis Highway. 


Public hearings should be presented at this point to determine 
what the community is willing to accept in terms of environmental 
degradation and development of particular areas. These hearings 
should also be reviewed and recommendations should be made. 


Then and only then may the construction begin on any plan. After 
construction is complete, ecological and environmental impact studies 
must again be conducted at periodic intervals of one to ten years to 
determine that the purpose for which the resource was developed has 
been adhered to. 
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I must emphasize again that the foregoing items are not merely to 
describe the effective use of a region, but are required and 
absolutely essential in the entire east slopes region. 


I'd just like to say that the zoning must apply to both the 
private and the public lands within the eastern slopes. The zoning 
may be required in a similar manner to that which is presented in a 
city in order to have complete control over private land. 


For administration, I think this sort of plan can only be 
administered by a consortium of government and private agencies with 
the Premier as the chairman. 
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BRIEF TO 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
HEARINGS — 
ON 
LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 


R. W. Mallett, President 
Canadian Motorcycle Assoc. 
Alberta Region 

June 18, 19, 1973 
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This submission is made by the Alberta Region of the Canadian 
Motorcycle Association, and is on behalf of all trail riding motorcyclists. 


We must strongly protest the action of the Alberta Wilderness 
Association in trying to have the Elbow-Sheep headwaters area of the 
forest reserve closed to us. 


This area is immediately adjacent to the city of Calgary, and 
during the summer months is used by large numbers of off-highway motor- 
cycles, 


Contrary to popular belief, motorcycles do not do large amounts 
of damage to the area. Mostly they are ridden on existing seismic trails 
and fire roads where very little damage can be done because the surface 
is of mostly a rocky nature. The average trail bike weighs approximately 
200 1b. and when you take into consideration tire pressures in the region 
of 8 1b. per square inch, you will realize that very little damage can 
be done by these machines. 


We concede that there is an exception to this, that is when a 
rider makes a habit of continually riding up a grass-covered bank; this 
will then cut a groove and eventually cause erosion. The majority of 
motorcyclists are as much concerned about the ecology of this area as 
anyone, probably more than most, but like other users there will always 
be some inconsiderate people that do not care what happens. This can 
be said for hikers, horsemen, snowmobilers, four-wheel drives and 
anybody else that uses this area. 


Members of the Calgary Motorcycle Club have been using this 
area of the forest reserve for many years and from time to time go over 
the area and reseed cut lines and repair any obvious damage, normally 
which has not been caused by them. I wonder how many other groups have 
done this? 


The Alberta Wilderness Association is asking for closure of 1] 
Wildlife Areas, covering an area from the Alberta-Montana border in the 
south to Jasper in the North. We would be the first to agree that certain 
areas should be set aside for this purpose, but the Elbow-Sheep headwaters 
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covering 570 square miles in close proximity to Calgary should not be one 
of them. 

This area is used by many campers of all types and with the advent 
of shorter work weeks where are the people going to spend their leisure 
time? 

We must keep in mind that there are many people, both young and 
old, who are not able to hike in this rugged country but still enjoy 
going out to camp; if all motorized vehicles are banned this will no longer 
be possible for them. 

The Alberta Wilderness Association would have you believe that 
the area they propose to have closed does not take in any campgrounds, 
however there are a lot of people who for many reasons, one being that 
the campgrounds are usually full do not stay at designated campgrounds 
so by closing the area to motorized vehicles, more people will be crowded 
into a smaller area, or denied the use altogether. 

We feel that this country is big enough for the use of everyone 
and with a little consideration from all concerned we can all use it 
together. 

The Alberta Wilderness Association say that they are only asking 
for 10% to 15% of the Forest Reserve but if you know the area at all you 
will realize that the 10% to 15% they are asking for is the majority of the 
reserve that is now used, the rest of the reserve is either a very small 
strip along the boundary, or mountain tops which are only accessible to 
rock climbers. 

The theory has been put forward that everyone can use the forest 
reserve, that areas will be set aside for different uses: i.e. hiking, 
horseback riding, trail bikes, four-wheel drives and snowmobiles. If you 
look at this from a practical view you will realize that by splitting the 
reserve up into small segments for different purposes you will have a heavy 
concentration of use, so wearing out these areas very quickly. 

Our proposal would be to leave the reserve open to the use of 
everyone, so spreading the use over a large area. Surely in this age of 
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enlightenment we can learn to live in harmony together and have considera- 
tion and appreciation for the other man's point of view. 

The hikers will tell you that they object to hoards of noisy 
smelly motorcycles and jeeps roaring past them while they are strolling 
the countryside. If you know the forest reserve at all you will realize 
that this is just not true. The amount of vehicles per square mile is 
pretty small, and if the hikers insist in walking along the cut lines 
and fire roads, then certainly they are going to be passed by some 
vehicles; however, we believe that the majority of drivers have the 
decency to slow down when passing hikers or horseback riders, and surely 
if there is any annoyance it is only for a few seconds. 

Another point that we must keep in mind is that there is already 
large areas where motorized vehicles are not allowed, namely the National 
and Provincial Parks, also the wilderness areas that are already estab- 
lished. If there are any real purists that want to get away from every- 
thing completely, then we would suggest that these are the places for 
them to go. Why should they try to close our areas as well? We feel 
that this is being very greedy. 

We must point out at this time that the off-highway motorcycle 
rider is already being legislated out of existence. We are now compelled 
by law to have a licence plate, insurance and lights on our machines and 
with the high cost of insurance a lot of people are selling their machines. 
If the areas in which we can ride are drastically restricted it will 
hardly be worth while owning an off-highway machine. As in most things 
we must keep in mind the economics of the situation. 

Let us look at the dollar return that the off-highway vehicles 
put back into the economy. 

Firstly there is the initial cost of the vehicle, usually a 
considerable sum, particularly in the case of a four-wheel drive, then 
there is the cost of licence, insurance, operating cost and repairs, 
usually a sizeable sum. 

Most of the operators of highway vehicles are family people 
and usually own campers, trailers or motor homes. If 
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you add the cost of all these together vou will see that the return to 
our Province is considerable by the users of highway vehicles. 

When you compare this to the small amount of hikers, who would 
only need a pair of boots and a backpack, you must realize who con- 
tributes more to the economy of our Province. 

One final thing that we must think about is, if all vehicles 
are banned in the Forest Reserve how will the Ranger patrol? Certainly 
not by horse, it would take him a week to cover the area that he now covers 
in a day, and how will fire equipment get in to fight the fires caused 
by natural causes and some inconsiderate hikers and horsemen? 

In conclusion we must point out that we fully support the Alberta 
Wilderness Association in keeping out commercial development, if anything 
is going to destroy our valued forest reserve it would be the wholesale 
use by commercial enterprise, but please let us not restrict it to the 
private use of a very small segment of the population. 


ee VP gy 


Alberta Region, 

Canadian Motorcycle Association. 
Fon. W. Mallett President. 

24 - Hillary Crescent elise 
Calgary, Alberta. 

Phone 255-5227. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 

Mr. Mallett, I think we have had this submission before, but it 
seems to me an estimate of the number of motorbikes now in use and 
projected for use for the eastern slopes area was given. Do you have 
these figures with you? 

MR. MALLETT: 

No I don't. I dontt believe there are any actual figures on this 
because when a motorcycle is sold it is not defined whether it is an 
off-highway vehicle or a road vehicle. 

When was this submission given before? 

DR LTROST: 

Either in Lethbridge or at the Crowsnest. 
MR. MALLETT: 

I haven*t been aware of this submission. This is submitted on 
behalf of the Canadian Motorcycle Association. I didn't know any 
other submissions had been made. 

DR. TROST: 
Well I may be in error on that. 


MR. MALLETT: 


I wouldn't even like to hazard a guess as to how many motorcycles 
there are. There are quite a few. 


DR. TROST: 
There is no count of the licences? 
MR. MALLETT: 
No, because there is no way to define whether it is an off- 


highway vehicle or an on-highway vehicle. A motorcycle can be sold as 
an off-highway vehicle and never used off the highway, or vice versa. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of these hearings relates to planning -- producing a 
long-term management policy that permits rational multiple-use development 
of the eastern slopes and at the same time protects their key value as a 
watershed area. We are grateful at the Environmental Sciences Centre 
(Kana...is ) for this present opportunity to take part in these hearings 
and hope that we can play an active role in the planning stages to follow. 

This brief is intended to outline the ongoing interests of the 
University of Calgary's Environmental Sciences Centre in the development 
and utilization of the varied resources of the eastern slopes. Of 
specific interest to us is the Bow River watershed. Our objective in this 
brief is to focus on general land-use policies rather than on the merits 
(or demerits) of specific development proposals. We discuss some of the 
overriding factors which might ultimately influence overall use of the 
foothills. Lastly, to reflect the center's concern for man and his environ- 
ment, we will discuss the role that the research center can play in the 


planning of utilization and management policies for the eastern slopes. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES CENTRE 

The center operates a field research station in the Kananaskis 
valley of Alberta on land leased from the federal department of the en- 
vironment. The center has been operating since 1967 and has already 
carried out much field experimentation of value in land-use planning. 

The location of the research station has lent itself to intensive 


studies of the flora and fauna of the region in general and also to long- 
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term research on energy flow in mountain ecosystems. Another area of stud 
has been meteorology or the climate of the area. Data collected by the 
science center, together with those from the federal forestry agency, have 
provided valuable insight into the climate of the surrounding mountain 
valleys. This information is already heavily relied upon, providing data 
for water management in the three prairie provinces. The soils of the 
valley have been mapped and analyzed recently. Thus research at the Environ- 
mental Sciences Centre has been directed towards the provision of an 
accurate -- if still somewhat incomplete -- picture of natural systems of 
the Kananaskis valley. 

Current environmental research ties in with past biological and 
chemical research into environmental topics and relates even more directly 
to land use in the eastern slopes of the Rockies. These research areas are 


energy, recreation, weather and the urban rural interface. 


ENERGY 

The style of life that is exhibited by contemporary society is 
~predicated to a large degree on the availability of energy in abundant 
quantity at low cost. This is expressed in the nature of the built environ- 
ment that we inhabit and in the patterns of land use that we experience. 
Thus our cities are wide-spread aggregations of single dwellings that in 
themselves are wasteful of energy used for space heating and in addition 
are very demanding of energy for individual transportation. 

The sources of energy for society are basically two-fold: 
radiant infall or solar energy for current use, and stored energy, e.g. 
fossil fuels. Photosynthetic capture of solar energy is of course widely 


practiced in the form of agriculture and forestry; mechanical capture is 
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expressed in terms of hydrology. Stored energy is available as coal, oil 
and natural gas. Nuclear substances may also be regarded as fuels in the 
broadest sense of the term, and they too are limited in amount and availa- 
bility. The fossil fuels are becoming depleted, and the need for augmenta- 
tion is emerging graphically. Part of the load will be assumed by nuclear 
fuels and by direct conversion of solar energy. The major point that we 
wish to make is not that there is an absolute and finite limit to our 
energy resources but rather that with the depletion of our fossil resources, 
the cost of energy will rise sharply. We wiil have nuclear energy from 
fusion processes and we will be able to capture more than the present 17% 

of the solar infall, but the costs will be very much greater than society 
is accustomed to paying. 

As a result of increased costs of energy, life styles in the 
western world will change, in Alberta no less than anywhere else. The 
urban form will change and land use patterns, will change. Housing will 
present a greater density of population, and individual transportation 
will be largely abandoned. Recreational patterns will be restructured, 
partly toward greater use of the urban scene, partly toward a more focussed 
use of the mountainous areas. 

The foregoing pressures will be obvious in the whole east slope 
region. The relationship for example between the urban center of Calgary 
and the neighboring Bow valley drainage basin will asume a different 
pattern, and it is one of the functions of these hearings to explore and 
define the patterns of use that will evolve. No time must be lost in 
pressing on with predictive analyses and it is our hope that we can 
make major contributions in the way of relating the changing life styles 


to the needs and opportunities of the people involved. 
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ENERGY AND RECREATION 
It is likely that the availability of energy may ultimately dictate 

the market for recreation facilities. A shortage of fuel, especially, will 
limit the mobility of people. It is unfortunate that many of the develop- 
ment proposals for the eastern slopes are short-sighted in this respect: 
they are geared to the car-driving, energy-consuming recreationist. It 
is vital that developers consider in their long-term planning their poten- 
tial clientele and the services that these people will require. More to 
the point, developers must explore how their clientele will even reach 
specific recreation areas 10 or 20 i Sees (ential 

In relating energy to recreation many questions must be asked: 
How will the increasing costs (or decreasing supplies) of energy affect the 
mobility of the recreationist? When can we expect these changes to occur? 
And, ultimately, can tourism become a prime economic base for Alberta 
after fossil fuels are exhausted? The paradox, of course, is that tourism 
is dependent on convenient transportation, which today is dependent in 
turn upon cheap energy. This need not, however, always be the case and 
predictive research may well delineate surprisingly different alternatives 


to the presently self-propelled tourists. 


RECREATION NEEDS 


Recreation and development, especially the extractive and indus- 
trial types, have a way of conflicting. As mentioned before, use of land 
along the eastern slopes will have to be planned with this in mind since 
the trend towards increasing recreation in rural areas seems likely to 
continue. This trend towards outdoor recreation is a result of our in- 


‘creased affluence, leisure time and mobility. However, in Alberta at 
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least, the factors that make outdoor recreation in rural areas possible 
are a result of our current abundance of fossil fuels. 

In considering recreational use of the eastern slopes it is impor- 
tant to remember that it is for the general public. This simple but vital 
point means that the region must be maintained under public control and 
that any leases granted for development do not infringe upon public right- 
of-way and access: the construction of semi-private estates, for example, 
must be avoided on crown land. 

In planning for recreational use of the eastern slopes there is a 
spectrum of preferences (generally AS oe ae the degree of develop- 
ment and accessibility) to be considered. To the back-country user, the 
restriction of users so as to avoid over-use and ‘consequent environmental 
deterioration might be a major objective. For persons using off-road, 
all-terrain vehicles, the concern might be for more access to more trails. 
To the car-camper and traveller, more and better campgrounds that are 
quiet and well-sited are important. All of these uses are legitimate 
recreational uses and, although not necessarily compatible, a variety of 
recreation zones in the foothills and mountains of the eastern slopes 
an meet these needs. 

If hunting of big game animals is to be considered a recreational 
use of the land, then it must continue to be managed with an objective 
of peter depleting populations nor of mative. $ the overgrazing of 
habitats. Hunting should also be prohibited in areas that are identified 
as critical wildlife zones. In this respect, current domestic grazing 
practices on public land should be reviewed to ensure that there is no 


conflict between wildlife and domestic animals. 
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In any event, the goal in planning use of the east slopes will be 
to strike a balance between the possible types of activities -- recreation, 
resource and industrial development, timber harvesting, grazing and the 
like. (Here let me interject that preserving a large area for wilderness 
today does not preclude its use as a source of energy-fuel in the future: 
look at the history of the Spray and Kananaskis Lakes which were once a 
part of Banff Park. The reverse might not be so, however.) 

Establishing such a balance will not be simple. Here the Environ- 
mental Sciences Centre could aid in planning by conducting studies by 
social and natural scientists into recreation trends and the long-term 
werects of energy upon recreation. Such studies are already in the con- 


ceptual stage. 


CLIMATE 

Weather can influence the use of an area in a variety of ways, the 
most obvious being the suitability of weather to types of recreation. 
Weather further controls the existence and development of our renewable 
resources such as forests and big game populations by determining the 
nature, extent and rate of growth of natural vegetation. It controls one 
of the primary resources of the eastern slopes, that being water, not 
only by precipitation but also by providing the vegetation needed to store 
water in the soils. This is perhaps the one resource of the eastern 
slopes that requires almost total protection. 

Looking to the future, technology is moving rapidly toward a 
capability for climate design through sophisticated weather modification. 


This is widely practiced for hail suppression, and it follows that similar 
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approaches may be used for Steen AE in prime recreational areas. It 
is important that planning agencies be alert to the possibilities and 
hazards of such new management potentialities, and it is equally important 
that university research units be in a position for predictive analysis on 
this topic. 

A cooperative study on climatology is being organized at the En- 
vironmental Sciences Centre (Kananaskis), involving persons from both within 
and outside the university. Areas of interest in this study will be water- 
shed management, prediction and control of avalanches, and the psychologi- 
cal effects of weather on people. The focal ace of these studies will 
be the chinook phenomenon and its effects upon the renewable resources of 
the eastern slopes. All such studies are relevant in planning for land 
use policies. 

URBAN RURAL INTERFACE : 

The interaction of the urban and natural environments is directly 
applicable in planning use of the eastern siopes. It is really what these 
hearings are all about. The term "urban-rural interface" is fairly new, 
but thetrend dates back to the time when man first began utilizing natural 
resources, carved his niche in the world and began changing the quality of 
his physical environment. This process has continued and must now be 
tered as a problen. | 

We feel that a shortcoming in the ground rules for these hearings 
“has relevance here; that is, the exclusionof major population centers 
from the land areas to be considered. What is it, for example, that makes 
cities such that there is an almost frenzied escape from one's home week- 


end after weekend? In many cases it is the lack of facilities for certain 
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types of activities, for example, downhill skiing, which are limited to 
certain geographical locations. In other cases it is a true desire to be 
in a wilderness setting, remote from urban conveniences. But there is 
still a major element of escape involved and perhaps planning for the 
utilization of the Bow River watershed area should begin in the city of 


Calgary with inspired conceptual design for urban recreation. 


THE ROLE OF RESEARCH 

We have been talking about research as the basis for planning through- 
out this brief and have, I hope, shown our willingness to cooperate. 
tad vetehty units are in a unique position to bring objective, analytical 
and predictive skills to complex topics of the day, and the Environmental 
Sciences Centre (Kananaskis) is aware of the responsibilities it has to dis- 
charge in the general field of environmental science. While in no way can it 
give comprehensive coverage to all topics it is attempting to mount major 
research undertakings in four central topics: energy, climate, recreational 
and the built/natural interface. Typical projects deal with primary energy 
flows and extend to searches for new principles in hydrocarbon exploration. 
As might be expected, the work is deeply imbedded in the physical and life 
sciences, but active planning is underway to include engineering and the 
social sciences. The role of the center, indeed, is to provide an institu- 
tional focus for sel eiacunas research at the University of Calgary. This 
is particularly appropriate not only for energy planning but also for 
studies involving all of the other themes mentioned above. 

The principles of the natural and social sciences are readily 


applied to all environmental questions whether they relate to pollution 
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at the urban-natural interface, e.g., sulfur dioxide emissions, or to the 
land use planning required for forestry management. Some of the analytical 
methodology is sharply focussed, e.g. the monitoring of water quality for 
specific substances such as carcinogenic hydrocarbons, while other elements 
are of great breadth, e.g. remote sensing including aerial and satelite 
imagery for land use planning and management ranging from vegetation 
stressing to recreational design. Obviously a variety of disciplines are 
involved, and mutual enrichment is evident at the transdisciplinary levels 
reached in the course of the work. 

Research of the type being carried out at the center involves a 
wide range of types of land use. It can vary for example from that in- 
volving a campground which is used intensively to that involving a section 
of forest that is well beyond the urban-natural interface. Both extremes 
are important, and they draw attention to the fact that isolated research 
areas offer a basis for comparative impact work, in fact, that research 
itself should be designated as a valid use of land along with recreation, 
mining, grazing, logging and so forth. It follows naturally, then, that 
specific areas should be set aside solely for this purpose. The prime 
candidates would clearly be those in which considerable investment in 
study has already been made. These would then be augmented by others 
offering particular examples of environmental focus, ranging from micro 


energy flows for example to macro weather design. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Our own recommendations are thus: 
1. That major emphasis should be placed on producing a dynamic master 


plan which is in part based on research in the natural and social 


sciences. 
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That a specific government agency be charged to administer this plan. 
That crown land be disposed of only by lease so that title is retained 
by the province; and that public right-of-way through leased crown land 
be safeguarded. 

That tight control be maintained on extractive industries such as 
mining and logging to ensure that adequately clean, non-polluting 
operating conditions are maintained, and that land is properly rehabili- 
tated after use. 

That research areas be set aside and that research be considered as a 
land use classification. ; 

That the current recreational situation and quality of life in urban 
centers be closely examined in its relation to land use of the 

eastern slopes. 

That recreation be considered of primary importance in the disposition 
of the 30% of the land in the eastern slopes which presently is not. 


already committed to other resource utilization. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The University of Calgary through the Environmental Sciences Centre 


has already contributed a variety of knowledge basic to our understanding 


of these eastern slopes, and in particular to the Kananaskis valley. The 


center is now applying itself to problems that are directly related to 


utilization of the eastern slopes with studies of energy resources, re- 


creation and weather. With this expansion of studies, the center welcomes 


the opportunity to cooperate with other groups and agencies in solving 
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specific environmental problems of the region and in developing overall 


land use policies. 


This report was prepared on behalf.of the Environmental Sciences Centre 


(Kananaskis) by: 


Michael H. Benn 
Eric Peake 
Linda Jones 


Gordon Hodgson, director 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Dr. Hodgson, you made reference to the fact that hail suppression 
is widely practised and you suggest that some sort of weather 
modification could be employed in the eastern slopes. Although I 
quite agree with you that it is widely practised, I'd like to know 
where it is successful, even a little bit? 


DR. HODGSON: 


That could take us into quite a large area of discussion, Mr. 
Kinisky. It's widely practised in the United States and it's 
practised, as you know, on the eastern slopes of the Rockies in the 
Colorado region. It‘s practised in the New England States, but it's 
been legislated out of practice in Pennsylvania, I believe. 

MR. KINISKY: 

Do you think they have been successful there? 

DR. HODGSON: 


There has certainly been an element of success in the suppression 
that has been carried out. 


DR. TROST: 

Gordon, have you done any trend analysis in the Environmental 
Sciences Centre on the various types of land use to which the eastern 
Slopes could be exposed? 

DR.- HODGSON: 

No, we have not moved into this area to any significant degree 
but it is our plan to restructure or redesign the objectives of the 
Centre so that we can encompass work of this nature. 


DR. TROST: 


Would the kinds of things that you were suggesting here then 
become possible within the ccmpetence of the Environmental Sciences 
Centre? 


DR. HODGSON: 


Yes indeed, that is one of our central objectives at the Centre. 
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Brief Presented for Submission to the Environment Conservation 
Authority at Public Hearings on Land Use of the Eastern Sloves 


of the Rockies and Foothilis, held in Calazary, June 18-20,1973. 
Presented by: Miss Rosemary Nation 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Environment Conservation Authority: 

This brief is presented on behalf of a grouo of individuals 
who, although concerned generally about land use on the Zastern 
slopes of the Rockies and the Foothills, are specifically aquajnt~ 
ed with and interested in the area of the Ghost Conservation Unit. 
Our concern about land use in the unit is due to the oresence of 
a Girl Guide Camp, Camp Mockingbird:Location NEZ LSD 1, SE# LSD-8, 
Sec. 22; NWi LSD 4, SWE LSD 5, Sec. 23; Miscellaneous Lease 2491 
in the area. This brief, then, is mainly concerned with a portiom 
of land between the Waivarous and Ghost Rivers in the Northern 
part of the Bow River watershed basin. (Mav attached) 

The Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board’s guide to the 
Ghost Conservation Unit states that: “Recreational use has be- 
come heavy in the last decades." also recognizing that the area 
has been labelled an intensive use recreation resource area by the 


2 we would like 


conservation and utilization committee task force, 
to see the area open for recreational use by the public and also 
restricted mainly for this purpose. However, recognizing that all 
recreational uses 9* land are not always compatable, we would like 
to see certain areas ziver a dominant emohasis 21d developed to- 
wards a certain recreation, keeping in mind the area's present use, 
present demands on the area and its future potential. 

THUS se cS Ou sugeestion that the Upper Waipnarous sub-basin 
and the Lower Waiparous sub-basin area (see map) be designated in 


the summertime for mainly camping recreation. Hiking, backpacking, 
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day trips and swimming are considered interral oarts of camving 
activities. We would like to see this area as a olace where 
young peovle can learn the skills of camoing and citizens can en- 
joy living in close association with nature: away from city in- 
fluences, tuwiries, noise and crowds. 

Perhaps at this point it should be explained why we feel that 
the area justifies being set aside mainly for camping and asso¢i- 
ated recreational activity. The present heavy recreational use 
of the area is mainly camping, hiking, and picnicing. There are 
two large oublic campgrounds: one facilitated with shelters, the 
Waiparous Recreational area; one without, the Meadow Creek Camp- 
ground. There are also several leased youth camps in the area, 
one of which, Camp Mockingbird, accomodated 1,152 vouth in 1972, 
with 5,314 camnine days. The resources and scenery are suitable 
for camping, there has been little industrial demand for resources 
outside of lumber, oil and gas. There have been no ‘alning finds 
im thearea. The hiking potential; both short distance and over- 
night backpacking variety, is great due to the oresence of several 
creeks, streams, rivers and small lakes. Since »%res3it camsing 
use and future potential is so high, it is our hope and wish that 
this area can te further developed along careful lines and reser- 
ved for this recreational purpose. The fact that the demand for 
recreational and camuing use is high is illustrated by the fact 
that three briefs to te presented at these hearings are concerned 
with proposed future development in this area: the Alberta Youth 


Hostelts Council brief and two proposals including one youth camp 
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mentioned under “Other Proposals" in Information Eulletin #u, 

Having established how we would like this area designated 
and why, it is our belief that it should be protected from excess 
and indiscriminant use. Zstablished campsites and leased camo- 
sites should be spaced at sufficent distance so as not to inter- 
fere with the activities of one another. We would like to see 
sufficent room left between camps to allow for future expansion. 
Recreation standards of the number of campers ser acre snould be 
set down to avoid crowding the area. Zoning would be necessary 
to discourage family camping on strips between leased areas. 

We would like to see Alberta Regulation 320/72 (copy attach- 
ed) to apoly to this whole Upoer and Lower Waiparous sub-basin 
area. This covers firearms vse, fires, vehicle use etc. This” 
act should be made general knowledge and enforced and perhaps ex- 
panded to include garbage disposal rules anc to prevent careless 
tree chopping. This would mean the area would be conserved for 
use in the future and might lead to more utilization of existing 
facilities. For example, we cannot encourage the use of Camp 
Mockingbird in the Fall presently due to careless hunting pvrace- 
tices in the area. Enforcement of the act will be dealt with 
later in this brief. 

As stated above, we would like to see the ares restricted to 
recreetion with an emphasis on camping and associated activities. 
It is our feeling that in order for this plan to be carried out, 
the area of the Upper and Lower Waiparous sub-basins should be 
closed to: motorcycles, motorcycle groups and vehicle rallies, 


‘military or war exercises, and as far as possible, to industry. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
ALBERTA REGULATION 320/72 


(Filed October 16, 1972) 
THE FORESTS ACT, 1971 
Ministerial Order 91/72 


ig apnea tran rome k diate Ae eyellcenvordatre Demag clause 
(f) of The Forests Act, 1971, hereby establishes 
the use of Forest Recreation Areas in accordance with the a eenaie 
hereto. 


Dated at the City of Edmonton, in the Province of Alberta, this 


10th day of October, 1972. 
ALLAN A. WARRACK, 
Minister of Lands and Forests. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE USE OF 
FOREST RECREATION AREAS 


1. These regulations may be cited as “The Forest Recreation Areas 
Regulations”. 

2. In these regulations 

(a) “recreation area” means any recreation area established pur- 
suamt to section 44, subsection (1), clause -(e) of The Forests 
Act, 1971; 

(b) “Forest” means an administrative unit as established by the 
Minister of Lands and Forests and administered locally by a 
Forest Superintendent. 


8. Every person who enters a recreation area shall comply with 

(a) the lawful orders and instructions of a forest officer, and 

(b) the instructions, prohibitions and directions prescribed by all 
lawfully posted signs and notices. 


4. Any person whose disorderly conduct or bad behavior is, in 
the opinion of a forest officer, an annoyance or menace to other visitors 
in a recreation area, may be summarily removed from the recreation 
area by the order of a forest officer. 


5. No person shall camp or occupy a tent, trailer or other shelter 
in @ recreation area for a period exceeding 14 consecutive days without 
the written authority of the Director of Forestry. © 


6. No person shall camp in a kitchen shelter overnight in any recrea- 
tion area. 


7. No person may establish a camp for himself or his family within 

a recreation area to be used as a home base while conducting business 

or employed by any company, contractor, or himself in the vicinity of 

se recreation area without the written authority of the Director of 
‘orestry. 


8. Organized group use is prohibited in any portion of a recreation 
area without written permission from the Forest Superintendent of the 
Forest in which the recreation area is situated. 


9. No person shall shoot or discharge a firearm in a recreation 
area. 

10. (1) Open fires are prohibited on a recreation area. except in 
facilities provided for that purpose unless a person has received written 
permission from the Forest Superintendent of the Forest in which the 
recreation area is situated. 
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(2) No person shall leave a fire unattended in a reercation area. 
11. Removal of firewood from a recreation area is prohibited. 


12. No person shall destroy, deface or collect natural features at 
any recreation area. 


13. (1) No person shall remove, deface, damage or destroy any sign 
boards, signs or notices posted or placed in a recreation area under the 
authority of the Director of Forestry. 


(2) No signs, other than those authorized by the Director of 
Forestry, shall be displayed or posted in a recreation area. 


14. No person shall permit a horse belonging to him or for which 
he is responsible to enter a recreation area without written permission 
of the Forest Superintendent of the Forest in which the recreation area 
is situated. 


15. Every person who brings a household pet into a recreation area 
shall keep the animal on a leash or under some other physical res- 
traint. 


16. Dressing and storage of big game on any recreation area is 
prohibited. 


17. Vehicle speeds in recreation areas are restricted to maximum 
of 10 m.p.h. unless otherwise authorized. 


18. Operation of motorized vehicles in recreation areas for purposes 
other than providing access to camping, trailering or picknicking unit 
facilities is prohibited. 

19. Motorized vehicles operating in recreation areas are restricted 
to established recreation area roads and parking areas. 


20. (1) The Minister may, by order, close to public entry any rec- 
reation area, or portion thereof, for safety, health, environmental, or 
any other reason he deems necessary. 


(2) An order made pursuant to subsection (1) shall be published in 
at least two issues of such newspapers and for two days by such radio 
and television stations as the Minister considers necessary to bring the 
matter tn the ettention of the public prior to the order becoming effec- 
tive. 

21. Any person who destroys or defaces Crown property or abuses 
the intended prescribed use of recreational areas as described by these 
regulations is liable to a penalty of not less than $25.00 and not more 
than $300.00 and in addition is liable to the Crown for all expenses 
necessary to restore the areas and facilities thereon. 


22. Alberta Regulation 390/64 is rescinded. 
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The lumber indus try and seismic, oil and gas overations are those 
presently using or most likely to use the area. FEecause these 
latter wishes gpy be contrary to other briefs presented at these 
hearings or may be subject to controversy, it will te outlined in 
detail why we would like this area closed to such aforementioned 
activities. 
1. Motorcycles, motorcycle groups and vehicle rallies. 

The increasing use +H recent years of the Upper and Lower 
Waiparous sub-btasin area by motorcyclists has been of concern not 
only to our youth camp: in the area but also to some users of the 
public campgrounds. Motorcyclists in the area contribute greatly 
to the noise pollution: their sound being totally out of keeping 
with the surroundings. Unfortunately motor bikes are often ridden 
up and down one section of the forestry road, thus the noise is 
not simply a matter of a nuisancé lasting a few seconds, it is an 
everpresent drone. Trail bikes ridden on seismic trails may do 
less ecological damage as the Canadian Motorcycle Association ar- 
gues, but these trails are elso hiking trails and more important 
still, some of these seismic trails do run directly into campsites 
as is the case at Camp Mockingbird. Fast travelling motorcycles 
suddenly coming into a camp area full of young children (as has 
happened in the past) can be an extreme hazard to human life. 

Motorcycles have been ridden around the public campgromd area 
and roads in the Waiparous Campground causing noise and discomfor- 
ture to campers. Letters protesting this behaviour by motorcyclists 


have been written. 


Motorcycle, dune buggy or other vehicle rallies in this area 
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increase the noise and number of people in One area. Also exces- 
Sive rubbish and litter, careless locations of cooking fires 
which scar the forest floor and the use of loudspeakers sometimes 
accompanying these rallies is not only a nuisance to campers but 
what we would call indiscriminant use of the area. Such rallies 
are a danger to the ecology of the area. 

It is therefore oug wish that the Upper and Lower Waiparous 
Sub-basins be closed to motorcyclists, trail bikes and vehicle 
rallies due to their incompatability with camping recreztion. 
Surely a zoning policy would enable motorcyclists to use some areas 


without bothering camoers. 


2. Military or War Game Activity 


et 


It is our feeling that this area should be closed to any 
military exercises or war games in peacetime due to the increased 
number of people it would concentrate in one region and the pos- 
sible danger to campers if any shells or military equipment were 


inadvertantly left in an area. 


3. Industry ; 
Although realizing that industry is necessary to the economy 


of the orovince and thet it must not be hindered in all areas, it 


is our wish thet the Upper and Lower Waiparous sub-basins be closed 
to any mining or extractive industry. This area should be closed 
in the future to any overations seeking sand, gravel, or quarry 
rock and any commercial developers wishing to build either housing 
or cottage complexes, or motel or hotel type tourist accommodation. 


The two most probable industries in this region are the lumber 


industry and oil and gas operations. : 
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The lumber industry necessitating saw mills not only adds to 
the noise and increased vehicle use of the region, but disturbs 
the ecology of the area despite reforestation prograus. The pre- 
sence of saw mills also raises the possibility of fire and much of 
the Waiparous area is frequently in an extreme fire hazard area in 
late August and early September. 

Since this area does fall in a conservation unit and also in 
the Eow Forest, we feel the lumber industry should be disallowed 
in this area. Perhaps here it could be mentioned that some of the 
Waiparous area is used for Christmas tree cutting and we would 
like to see careful patrolling of the area to stop stripping or 
indiscriminant cutting by individuals. Considerable damage has 
been done to our camp by people cutting trees-off the land included 
in our lease. 

Tn 1969, many new well applications were made for the Ghost 
Conservation Unit. I quote from the Conservation Unit Guides 
"No doubt, full exploitation of the gas reserves in this unit can 
be expected with less seismic operation in the future but new pipe- 
lines. Seismic lines, roads and wellsites have created serious 
watershed menagement problems, particularly soil erosion and 
stream sedimentation" .° Oil and gas and seismic crews in 1969 
were reported to have done 67% of the watershed damage in the 
Ghost Conservation Unit (see attached table). Keeping in mind 
that watershed conservation is the principal objective of land use 
management, operations contributing so much to watershed damage 
in an area demand careful consideration. Oil and gas operations 


demand access roads and possibly pipelines, meanine clearing tim- 
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ber and also leaving the possibility of damege due to pipeline 
leaks. Besides ecological damage, such operations are an eye 
sore, and a hindrance to hikers end backpackers and may cause 
pollution by improper disposal of wastes. 

However, realizing that there are petroleum and natural gas 
reservations in the area,4# we would like to see tight environ- 
mental protection measures placed on seismic, oil or gas oper- 
ations if in the future, necessity demands thet they cannot be 
excluded from the area. These restrictions should regulate: 
séismic line cutting to reduce erosion and make them more con- 
dusive to hiking use, garbage and wastes disvosal and the pre- 
vention of water pollution or watershed damage. Such regulations 
should be accompanied by fines for violations. 

Perhaps to impress out point it should be mentioned that of 
59 watershed damage sources reported in the whole Ghost Conser- 
vation Unit, 25 occured in the Lower Waiparous sub-basin alone: 
eleven of these were from oil and gas exploration activities, 
none were due to recreation (see table). 

Since forestry roads are a source of watershed damage in 
this area, we feel some mention should be made to eliminate ex- 
cessive access road building in the future end to encourage 
ceution in building roads. Present access roads may be upgraded 
but it is to the advantage of campers that no new roads are de- 
veloped to eliminate motor vehicles being able to have access to 
the whole area. 

Previous mention of fines for industry abusing the area could 


very well be extended to individuals or groups abusing the area, 
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campers included. However, such a fine ote, would have to be 
enforced. We would like to see the Ghost Renger Station in charge 
of vatrollins the area. Since most use is made of the Walivarous 
area on weekends, this necessitates weekend staff being presente 
It is necessary to have people to whom to fefer in times of pro- 
tlems. The one time we had to call the Mounties to ovr camp, it 
took several hours because they didn't know the location of the 
camp of if it was under their jurisdiction. 4n expanded and ef- 
fective patrolling system is necessary to enforce rules in the 
areas 

In conclusion then, we feel that the present use of this area 
for camping, the relatively low present industrial ug and potential 
of the area and the demand for such a camping and recreation area 
relatively near to Calgary warrants that the Upper and Lower 
Waiparous sub-basins be developed exclusively for recreation with 
@ camping emphasis. Several points have been emphasized in this 
brief, we feel that this plan is for long term use and thus con= 
ditions taken for granted now must be retained for future enjoye ~ 
ment and generations. 


Footnotes 


1. “Conservation Unit Guide part II-Ghost Conservation Unit B3, 
BY, BS", Eastern Rockies Conservation Board, 1969, pe. 2.6 


2. "The Resources of the Foothills: a choice of land us alter- 
natives", Alberta Department of Lands and Forests and Dept. 


of Environment Publication, 1973. 


3. Conservation Unit Guide, Op. Cit., p. 2. 


"Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes: 
Bow River Watershed Basin", E.C.A., Map 6. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Miss Nation, I noticed one of the things that concerned you is 
the motorcycle problen. Because I am a person who doesn't 
particularly like motorcycles either, I'm trying to find some reason 
for their being there. Surely there have been motorcycle riders in 
the country who haven't been causing trouble, haven't there? 


MISS NATION: 


Yes, but we have had quite a bit of trouble with them just 
lately. It's been increasing and that's the reason for our concern. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are these people members of motorcycle clubs, or do you think 
they are just part of motorcycle gangs that just race around? 


MISS NATION: 


I'm not sure, but I know we have had motorcycle groups actually 
camping in the area. 


MR. KINISKY: 
And these do come into conflict with you? 
MISS NATION: 
Yes, definitely. 
DR. _TROST: 
Have any accidents occurred because of motorcycles? 
MISS NATION: 
No, there haven't been any accidents. 


DR. TROST: 


It's a fear of the future rather than actual accidents in the 
past? 


MISS NATION: 
Yes. 
DR. TROST: 


Are the areas that you are suggesting close to any of the 
wilderness recreation areas? 


MISS NATION: 


Yes there is a small overlap with the Burnt Timber-Waiparous 
wilderness area. 
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DR. TROST: 


Could what you are proposing fit into the wilderness area 
concept? 


MISS NATION: 
Yes, it could, but you have to remember that established camps 


wouldn't be allowed in a wilderness area. There is just a small 
overlap which doesn't include any of the present leased camps. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


This Brief is presented on behalf of the Calgary Region,. 
Boy Scouts of Canada. The Calgary Regional Council is 
responsible for Scouting in Metropolitan Calgary, and for 
the area 60 miles east and south of Calgary, and as far 


west as Banff. 


Calgary Scouting serves: 
500 Beavers, (our new experimental program for 


boys aged 5-8 years), 

4,700 Cubs, boys aged 8-11 years, 
1,600 Scouts, boys aged 11-14 years, 
275 Venturers, boys aged 14-17 years, 
60 Rovers, boys aged 16-20 years, 


with the help of 1,250 uniformed adult Scouters and 1,000 


other adult supporters. 
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Scouting believes that the out-of-doors is a tool to reach 
youth by providing them with challenging and adventuresome 
programs to meet their needs and interests which will posi- 
tively influence their mental, physical, social, and spiritual 
development. Camping and outdoor activities can provide youth, 
as well as adults, with a release from the tensions and pres- 
sures of modern day life --- overcrowding, noise, and the 

fast pace of everyday living. Camping provides people with 

an opportunity to experience a life more basic where it is 
refreshing to discover that you are able to be comfortable, 
amid beautiful, sometimes primitive, surroundings and completely 


independent of the accoutrements of civilization. 


Camping imposes on the individual dependence on self and 
others which is a real situation in camping as one's basic 
survival depends, to varying degrees, on oneself and one's 
interaction with others. It further provides to boys a sense 
-of freedom --- freedom from the pressures and regimentation 

of everyday living and from the pressures of conformity. A 
camping experience can allow youth the opportunity to ‘commune 
with nature' and to get closer to some of the real values of 


life. 


Scouting believes that 'responsible citizenship imposes upon 
man an increasing obligation to live in harmony with his 
natural environment'. This belief has necessitated a complete 


change in the philosophy and methods in Scouting's approach 


to camping. 
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In order to protect the environment, our organization will 


not continue to condone such camping practises as: 
- the indiscriminate use of open fires, 
- the making of elaborate camp gadgets out of small ee, 
- the digging of wet and dry pits, 
- the careless use of axes, 
- and, the building of shelters and lean-tos out of 


coniferous boughs. 


Scouting must now use and support ‘proper environmental' camp- 


ing methods such as: 


a move towards lightweight/travelling camps, and 


limited use of open fires, 
- gas-fired stoves, 
- 2-man nylon tents, 
- 'Pack-In, Pack-Out' of garbage, 


- use of freeze-dried foods. 


The Calgary Region has committed itself to a long term camping 
change program, at all levels of Scouting, to be known as the 
*'21st Century Approach to Camping'. A NEW Camping Manual is 
about to be printed and will be available to all the camping 
public. The Calgary Region will also be working with the 
Provincial and National Scout Councils towards the acceptance 


of a camping change program throughout all of Canadian Scouting. 
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A change in emphasis will be for Scouts, Venturers, and Rovers 
to move away from large standing camps, towards travelling 
backpacking camps. With more and more people wanting to get 
away from it all by going camping, this in itself is causing 
congestion in roadside campgrounds. Large organized Groups, 
using roadside campgrounds, cause further congestion and the 
impact of such groups on the public using the campgrounds is 


also of concern to us. 


Beavers and Cubs will, because of their age and the nature of 
their programs, still require roadside campground facilities 
to accommodate their camping programs. This will present 
demands on facilities as there are about 6,000 boys and adults 
in the Cub and Beaver Programs in the Calgary Region. When 
considering the camping season for these programs is primarily 
May, June, and September this poses even greater demands on 
facilities, within the Forest Reserve. Many Cub Packs and 
Beaver Colonies continue to use Calgary Scouting's campsite 
‘Camp Gardner' and private campsites, but with the anticipated 
growth in numbers, and Packs and Colonies looking for different 
adventures, there will continue to be an increasing demand for 


other facilities. 


The study of nature and the environment is an integral part of 
all Scouting programs. The out-of-doors is the best environ- 
ment for youth to learn more about the natural environment and 
how to live in harmony with it. In addition to the demands for 
camping facilities, natural areas are required for day hikes 


and rambles within a two hour driving distance of Calgary. 
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Calgary Scouting, representing 9,000 boys and adults, with 

in excess of 20,000 camper/days per year, requests of these 
hearings that consideration be given to the camping and out- 
of-door needs of our organization, for today and for the youth 
of tomorrow. Further, that consideration be shown to all 
youth in Alberta in providing land, for now and the future, 


for the pursuit of camping and out-of-door activities. 


Scouting believes in the necessity of continued resource devel- 
opment to meet the demands of society, in harmony with other 
land uses. We also believe, that areas should be set aside 
where people can be by themselves. Everyday evidence con- 
tinues to appear to support the claims of the book ‘Future 
Shock'. It stresses the importance of setting aside land 
areas, within a 2 hour driving distance of Calgary, for the 
recreational and re-creational use of people - ‘a place to 


recharge their batteries.' 


One such area we have been using under a Letter of Authority 
on a yearly basis is the area encompassing Chester Lake 
(Township 21, Range 10, Section 26, West of the 5th Meridian) 
29 miles South and East of Canmore, Alberta. Chester Lake is 
the base camp for WILDERNESS ENCOUNTER, Scouting's teenage 
co-ed backpacking program. WILDERNESS ENCOUNTER is the first 


Scouting program to use the *2lst Century Approach to Camping’. 
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Scouting has further used Chester Lake for adult leader train- 
ing sessions in *21st Century Camping. The area is highly 
aesthetic and is largely untouched by man which makes it 

highly desirable for camping training. As Chester Lake is 

not being used for other purposes - there is no fish in Chester 
Lake - we would request the support of the hearings in allow- 
ing us to obtain a permanent lease to the area or other form 


of protection. 
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CONCLUSIONS : 
In conclusion, our points were that: 


- Scouting believes the out-of-doors is a tool to 


reach youth. 


- Camping and outdoor activities can provide a necessary 
mental and emotional release to life in the 20th 


century. 


- Scouting believes ‘responsible citizenship imposes 
upon man an increasing obligation to live in harmony 


with his natural environment’. 


- This belief has necessitated a complete change in the 
philosophy and methods in Scouting's approach to 


camping. 


- The Calgary Region has committed itself to a long term 
camping change program, at all levels of Scouting, to 


be known as the *'21st Century Approach to Camping'. 


- Our organization is concerned at the impact our groups 
are having on existing lands and camping facilities 


along the Eastern Slopes. 


- Considering Scouting's present needs and our anticipated 
growth, we request of these hearings that consideration 
be given to the camping and out-of-door needs of our 


organization, and for all youth in Alberta. 
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~ Purther, that we would request the support of these 


hearings in allowing us to obtain a permanent lease 


or other form of protection to the Chester Lake area. 


* term '2lst Century Camping' - copyright applied for. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Brooks, do you have any permanent structures at all at this 
Chester Lake area? : 


MR. BROOKS: 

No we don't. It is purely pack in, pack out. 
MR. KINISKY: 

As a matter of fact then, when we talk about a wildland area as 
outlined by the wilderness society, this would afford you the type of 
protection you really need. 

MR. BROOKS: 

That's right. The only consideration, and I realize they have 
mentioned this, is that it must be close to Calgary, otherwise we have 
found that it tends to disqualify the use of it on weekends and things 
of that nature. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Is this Chester Lake area used by all of the Boy Scout groups in 
Calgary, or is it just for one or two particular packs? 


MR. BROOKS: 

Because it is 7,300 feet above sea level and very delicate, we 
tend to limit the use of it. It has only been used by teenagers and 
by our adult camping training programs; probably 200 people a year. 


DR. TROST: 


But this area you are using is the only area you want to have 
continuing use of, is that right? 


MR. BROOKS: 


Yes, some form of protection so that we can continue to use it in 
its wild state. 


DR. TROST:; 


Would you also use the youth hostels and the other facilities 
that have been talked about here from time to time? 


MR. BROOKS: 


Oh yes. Very much so. This tends to be a Utopia type of 
program. It is a purist approach where we do use a very pure area. 
But Scout groups definitely do require other areas for other 
activities, just to get them out. 
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Briefs submitted by: Ms. Cindy Chapman, Turner Valley, Alberta 
and 
Ms. Laurie McCreary, Calgary, Alberta 


MS. CHAPMAN: 


My mame is Cindy Chapman. Laurie and I are from Oilfields High 
and we represent the majority of our friends who feel that we must 
conserve our wilderness. 


Since I live beside one of the areas involved, the Elbow-Sheep, 
I*m greatly concerned about seeing it preserved. We have land to 
snowmobile on, we have land to trailbike on, we have land to ride 
jeeps and cars on, but we do not have any wilderness land as proposed 
by the Alberta Wilderness Association. 


My idea of wilderness area probably differs from that of the 
developers. I feel that it should be a place to get back to nature 
whereas the developers want to see what they can get back from nature 
the hard way. 


If they are allowed to destroy the only heritage we know, what 
will future generations have? The resources will probably last as 
long as any of the gentlemen who have spoken before me, but if the 
book, The Limits of Growth is accurate, I will see the day when there 
is no more natural gas, no more petroleum and no more wilderness. 


But, if you must, go ahead, develop another Banff, commercialize 
Alberta, chase our wildlife away, build a super hotel, but don't 
expect the youth of Alberta to patronize it. You will find them out 
spending their leisure time doing anti-establishment things like 
drinking, smoking and taking drugs to try to escape. Is this what the 
people of Alberta want? 


MS. MCCREARY: 


My name is Laurie McCreary. I'm originally a person from the 
city so you may well imagine when I moved to a small farm of 80 acres 
three years ago, I thought I was living in wilderness. I discovered 
though, when I visited Square Butte in the forest reserve that 
wilderness was not at all what I had accepted. Wilderness was riding 
my horse back into a forest where I saw no gravel roads of other 
traces of civilization. 


I know this country is beautiful. I won't snowmobile there in 
the winter, I won't drive a jeep through in the summer. I have legs 
to walk with. I have a nose to smell the frost in the winter and the 
scent of a creek in the spring. I can see with my eyes the flowers 
and trees. I don't need the smell of exhaust from a snowmobile in my 
hair and clothes or the sting in my eyes. I don't need a bumpy ride 
in a jeep with branches slapping against the windshield and breaking. 


I do need, though, the land left in its natural state. I love 
nature and I can appreciate it, maybe more than you. But maybe it's 
because you haven't seen what I've seen. Nature is something to be 
cherished, not destroyed. I think you developers know this too. In 
your hearts you must love nature. i 


Mr. Chairman we'd like to thank you for this opportunity to 
speak. We will mail a written brief to you with the signatures of 
some of our concerned friends. 
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BRIEF 


TO 
EASTERN SLOPES PUBLIC HEARING 


CALGARY, JUNE 18, 19, 20, 1973 


PRESENTED BY WotGoeM Iai Net 


Practising Architect and Planner 

Member of Calgary Planning Advisory Committee 
Member of Building Appeal Board 

Mayor of Summer Village of Ghost Lake 


We have the opportunity of developing the finest recreational 
area in the world along the entire length of the eastern slopes. 
Fortunately, it has been protected in the past by watershed 
regulations and it can now be put to its best use. The example 
of the national parks has shown that this use must be recreation 
and tourism to show the highest economic and social returns. To 
achieve this, industrial uses should not be considered and this 
land should be reserved solely for the enjoyment of the people. 
It is too valuable to do otherwise. 


A new strong authority should be created to adminster this very 
special part of Alberta, which in turn should have a separate 
planning commission. The Regional Planning Commissions ate not 

the agencies to do this. The recent history of chaotic 

development in the Bow Corridor particularly, is an example of 

the local Commission's inability to cope’and its lack of strength. 
The new authority should be responsible for all aspects of planning 
and development, including roads, utilities and all public works, 
with the power to retain independent consulting teams. 


It should be required to immediately prepare a General Plan for 
Public Hearings and be obliged to provide a complete planning 
process under the Provincial Planning Act. At least half of the 
Planning Commission should be private citizens. The entire area 
should be clearly zoned into divisions for varying intensities 
of recreational and tourist developments. The problems of the 
major town sites within the National Parks would suggest that 
the tourist facilities should be dispersed and decentralized 
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throughout the area to improve access but prevent urbanization. 
To retain a degree of control, land leases should be used. 


Recommendations: 
(Management Strategy) 


1. Create a separate authority to adminster the entire 
eastern slope including corridors. 


2. Restrict the land use to recreation, tourism and grazing uses 
throughout the area. 


3. Decentralize the recreation and tourist facilities. 


4. Use a system of land leases. 


June 19, 1973 
WGM/dh 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Obviously Mr. Milne you place great stress on the planning of 
this enormous area and you have also advocated that there be one 
strong agency to administer this area. Do you see a continuing role 
for the regional planning commissions as they exist at the present 
time? 


MR. MILNE: 


No, I feel that as the regional planning commissions are a 
creation of the municipal districts, an absolutely new planning 
commission would have to serve this authority. Just as the City of 
Calgary would create its planning commission, this authority then 
would create its planning commission. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Would you see the authority you speak of as a Crown corporation? 
MR. MILNE: 

I think something of this nature. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Just one point for clarification Mr. Milne. Are you advocating 
now that whatever authority manages the eastern slopes will then be in 
charge of virtually everything that happens there? What I'n 
suggesting is, will they take care of all the mineral leases, the 
timber leases, the grazing leases, everything that goes on so that 
other government departments that normally have them in other portions 
of the province have no authority in that area at all? 


MR. MILNE: 


I think it is absolutely essential that they have that sort of 
power... Just for clarification though, I was suggesting that the 
extractive industries be prohibited from. the area. I know there are 
some there now and we should make the best we can of it. But future 
uses Should be restricted purely to recreation, tourism and grazing. 


DR. TROST: 


Mr. Milne, do you see the need for planning for the eastern 
slopes as a whole, rather than on a watershed basis? 


MR. MILNE: 


I'm absolutely sure we can't break this up into small pieces and 
say, let's plan and control and design this area into the next quarter 
and the next quarter and the next block. It has to be planned as an 
entity. I think that there's a danger of local pressures and local 
involvements, and because of that we'll cut it up into little pieces 
and the chance of doing something great here will be destroyed. 


DR. TROST: 


But you still feel it is important that there be input from the 
public at large? 
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MR. MILNE: 


AS soon aS you go to an authority and a planning process, and 
that's an obligation that we should put on the Authority, then the 
normal processes just follow if we use the Alberta planning 
legislation. 


First, there's the creation of a general plan. Then there are 
public hearings on that general plan. The area is zoned properly and 
in detail. Any rezoning then would be a function of public hearings 
so there'd be great public input on a thing like that. 


The planning legislation of Alberta is first-class, and if the 
Authority were obligated to follow it, then there would be no 
difficulty in terms of public involvement on a very very good basis. 
We handle the summer village of Ghost Lake and the cities of Calgary, 
Edmonton and Red Deer in the same way. 


The local regional planning commissions can't cope and haven't 
coped. They haven't the staff. They haven't the strength. They 
haven't the clout, if you want. We would need, I believe, a new 
planning commission to serve that authority, as if it were a municipal 
district. 
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A BRIEF TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 
W. Gordon on behalf of 
G. Kuss 
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As a past hunter of big game, and now a very enthusiastic trail 
bike rider I wish to put some of my views re: use of the east slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains as is now being discussed. 

It is of great concern to me and a number of my fellow trailists, 
campers, and trail bike riders that many of the areas we now use approxi- 
mately four months of the year may be closed to this type of recreation, 
e.g. Trail Bike Riding. 

To some people who may use these areas we may appear to be a 
nuisance and I would wish to elaborate on this view. 

In the four years I have owned a trail bike I wish to comment as 
follows: 

We travel 98.5% of the time in seismic trails, cut-lines, and fire 
lines. 

We do not bother or chase any wild animals, start any fires in 
undesignated areas, we do not ride our bikes through the campgrounds, 
and we clean and pick up our garbage. 

In one of the areas that is being proposed to be closed as wilder-. 
ness area, so that hikers and mountain climbers can invade this area in 
complete silence and privacy, I would wish to comment further, e.g. 

Gorge Creek to Bragg Creek. In this particular area, in the past four 
years, our group has met one group of trailriders, and three different groups 
of hikers. All the hikers were within a one to three mile radius of 

the campgrounds. 

The point I would like to make here is that most of our trail 
bike riding is conducted in such rough terrain that hikers and horseback 
riders are never observed in these areas. Consequently this brings me to 
the conclusion that areas in each locale,e.g. Gorge Creek, Bragg Creek, 
Waiparous,Red Deer River Crossing to name a few, be set aside much as is 
now done for snowmobiles for those who wish to indulge in their favorite 
pastime. 

It follows of course that our group is not the type to just want 
to sit in a campground and watch the world go by, but we do enjoy the 
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tremendous advantage of being in the position to see many miles of our 
reserves in a four to six hour ride through well established trails, 
cut by others. Of all the thousands of square miles in these areas I'm 
sure that the people who really want to hike in privacy can find areas 
that can be better suited to their needs. 

I further agree that some additional areas should be closed off 
for uninhibited use of wildlife, hikers etc., but to close down an area 
of six hundred square miles within a short drive of Calgary is, in my view, 
too strong an approach. 

Further to the above I feel that there is sufficient area along 
the east slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and all the other wildlife areas 
that all of the different groups can under proper supervision and planning 
etc. be made compatible. 

To be specific - e.g. 

1) Campgrounds to be set aside for trailriders only. 

2) Hikers, campers, horseback riders only. 

3) Trails to be set aside as per the above. 

4) Some areas that I now know of are not conducive to hiking 
because of steep terrain, and too far from the camping 
areas, these areas should be noted as motorbike riding. 

I'm sure a horse rider or hiker would never be found in 
these areas. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to express my views. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


, One of the objections with respect to trail bikes in these areas 
is the noise they produce. What are manufacturers doing at the 
present time to suppress the noise made by motorcycles? 


MR. GORDON: 


I can't tell you what experiments they have been performing, Sir. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Has there been any change in your experience with motorbikes? 
Are they getting quieter, or are they getting noisier? 


MR. GORDON: 


Motorcycles fall into different groups. We have a racing track 
here in Calgary called the Blackfoot motorcycle racing area. The men 
who race on that particular track are, I believe, allowed to remove 
part of their exhaust systems in order to create less back pressure 
and get more power from their engines. 


Honda motorcycles are usually the quietest bikes on the trail. I 
have a Yamaha bike and I haven‘ft done any modifications on it at all 
as far as mufflers are concerned. 


MR. DOWLING: 


If there were bike trails established, and trail bikes were 
prohibited from going everywhere, what would your reaction be? 


MR. GORDON: 


I would rather have that than none at all. I would hate to think 
that the only place I could ride my bike would be in the Blackfoot 
motorcycle compound. 


DR. TROST: 


Have you discussed this matter with any of the Alberta Wilderness 
Association people or others who were opposed to bike riding on the 
trails? There seem to be vastly different opinions. Have the people 
ever got together to see if there is actually the wide difference 
there appears to be? 


MR. GORDON: 


I have never personally attempted to contact anybody on their 
views against motorcycle riding, although I have listened to 
conversations. Most people who are against motorcycle riding just 
don't seem to have any wish whatsoever to listen to our point of view. 
This is why I'm here today, hoping that you gentlemen will give me 
some consideration. 
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PREAMBLE 


"The preservation of one's heritage should require no justification." 


From- Environment Conservation Authority Prospectus on 
The Conservation of Historical and Archaeological 
Resources in Alberta 


This report dealSwith the future Blackfoor Trail freeway 
system at the point where it approaches the Bow River. 

Schemes 2, 3, 5, 7 and 8 of the alternate alignments of 
Stage II being studied by the City of Calgary Engineering 
Department pass through the exact area of concern. This 
area is bordered on the north by Memorial Drive, on the west 
by the C. P. R. line, on the south by the Bow River and on the 
east by Barlow Trail. Please refer to Fxhibit 2, a map of the 
area included in the City of Calgary Engineering Department 
Transportation facilities, Inglewood-Ramsay communities, Route 
Location Study; Calts Series Number Twenty, June 1971. 

In this area the Western [Irrigation District owns and 
operates a weir, headgates and irrigation canal. Approximately 
three-quarters of the land is owned by the Western Irrigation 
System and the other one-quarter is owned by the City of a: 

The concern about this area is that the portion 
owned by the Western Irrigation System has been closed to the 
public since 1903, when work started on the system. Left to 
grow to wilderness status, this area is now one of the most 
beautiful spots in the city, with a balance of nature that is 
phenomenal in an urban centre of this size. Sample photographs 
of this area included in this report show evidence of this fact. 

Also of concern is the historical value of the irrigation 
headgates and adjacent land. The Environment Conservation 
Authority defines and Historical Site as "Localities, buildings 
or structures that are associated with events that have made a 
significantcontribution to the broad pattern of history." A 
shert history and brief, included in this report, will explain 
this concern. 

In our plan this area will develop into a Natural, 
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Historic and Cultural fxchange Centre, possibly along the lines 


of the Polynesian Cultural Centre in Hawaii. Our nature, 
culture and heritage will be presented in this centre with 
an invitation to other cultures to present theirs' as well. 
Many opportunities for funding of such a centre exist within 


present and future provincial and federal government legislation. 


A short description of these plans is also included gy lg Bees 


report. 


1903 
1906 


aye 
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1914 
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CALGARY WEIR AND HEADGATES (1903-27) 


Work begun on timber headgates - original structure 


Work completed - water run to Chestermere Lake 
- took water from north bank and below 
Nose Creek and below the junction with 
the Elbow River 


Original Structure - timber with twenty gate openings, 

three feet wide and ten feet high. 
- gates were of straight lift type 

operated by rack and pinion through 
a triple reduction gear with a power 
ration of 100 to one; arranged on a 
movable winch mounted on a travelling 
track. 


Proposed to construct a permanent structure coupled with 
a weir across the river by which water could be controlled 
and canal filled. 


Work begun on a movable dam (Sector Weir) and overhead 
bridge 


Headgate Structure - constructed of concrete; has four 
openings each 1845' wide installed 
with steel stoney sluice gates. Gates 


were equipped with motors for 

electrical power operation. Main 

canal heading has a bed width of 60' 

and water depth of ten feet at a full 

supply level - carries 2100 cu.ft. 

Division Weir - has a regulating section 152' long, a 

stoplog dam 555' long and a breaching 
section 200' long. 

1. Stoplog section - concrete, 25 openings each 
20' wide. Stoplogs operated by a travelling 
machine operated by electrical power (City of 
Calgary). Stoplog machine (for handling 
massive logs) has two powerful rams, with 
gears and shafts, mounted on a heavy steel 
frame supported by two trucks. The winch 
travels on 50 lb. rails laid on the reinforced 
concrete deck over the openings. 

2. Regulating section - operated by hydraulic 


power furnished by the head that the dam creates. 


Sector is an inverted trough, consisting of 

a steel trussed frame and skin plates having 
one side straight and the other curved to the 
radius of the straight side. [t is hinged to 
the floor at its' vertex so that the whole 
thing can revolve, sinking in its lowest 
pesiaicn in a contretespit ian the, floor. ~Water 
from above the dam can be admitted to the 
interior of the sector chamber, under pressure 
due to the head. As the pressure varies, the 
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the sector assumes different positions. 
The head inside is controlled by raising or 
lowering a movable weir crest or by 
manipulation of the valves at inlet and 


outlet. River flows over the crest and down 
the straight side of the sector. 
ae Breaching section - consists of an earthern 


dyke which will be topped and carried away 

at extremely high flood., should either or both 
of the other sections become inoperative 
enmovgh driatc, idebris® arwaicer 


One man, resident at the dam, controls the works. 


18A°5 In June, the first test of Calgary Weir and Headworks. 
Flood caused a lot of drift which threatened to block the 
stoplog section - thus began the construction of a coffer 
dam to remove about five feet of silt which had been 
deposited at the bottom of the Sector Channel. 


Coffer Dam - removabletype, consisting of frames fitting 
into the concrete floor of the structure. 

- an eight imch centrifugal pump was installed 
on the abuttment and a four inch centrifugal 
pump to unwater the sector wall and pit. 

- silt was cleaned out and coffer dam removed 
December, 1915, 


SANE The Sector gate was raised up and down to accomodate 
various water conditions and silt build-up. 

1918 Near water shortage_in the canal sytem caused an 
attempt to be made to raise the Sector gate. The sector 


could not be raised, the coffer dam was considered again 
but nothing was done. 


19/20 Erosion below the stoplog section of the weir caused the 
proposal of a lower apron of piling and timber to be 
constructed. A continuous row of piles 12 feet below the 


lower concrete wall and filled in with rock and floor with 
4" decking at elevation 5556 or 2" below the floor of the 
weir. 


24 It was Gecided to remodel the Sector weir: 
(a) Cast iron milled guides set in the abuttments at 

each end of the Sector. 

b) Corners of the Sector provided with bronze runners. 

te Rubber belt sealer at the ends and face of the Sector 

(d) Nine elliptical manholes in the Sector deck so that 
silt can be pumped out directly without using the 
Coffer Dam. 

(e) Interior bracing to stiffen the Sector. 

Also placed a steel nose o.. Pier #1. 


(IZ Incident to a large flood it was decided to construct a 
concrete wall and dike to the bluff and to the elevation 
of the operating deck of the headworks structure. 


1924 


VI27 
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Old piling above the headworks was removed and a rock 
filled crib 35° high was built im its’ place. Above 
the crib the bank was paved with conerete blocks six 
Feet. square and nine inches thick. 


Difficulty getting head enough to start the gate 
rising (due to low water level and poor valves) caused 
the use of an operating pool which could be pumped 
Full of water and supply a head of about ten feet 

for starting the sector. Completed in spring of 1925, 


Calgary Weir and Headgates in good shape, operating 
very well with reasonable conditions. 
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BRIEF FOR PRESENTATION TO THE CITY OF CALGARY 


September 1, 1972 


Some might think only of streams of molten silver 
shining in the sun. The man with the shovel might be thinking 
only of the next twenty rows waiting for water. But whatever 
your point of view - artist, consumer, farmer or manufacturer, 
if you are from Southern Alberta you realize the vital importance 
of irrigation. You realize the tremendous difference water has 
made to the economy, not only of this district but of the 
entire West. 

This, briefly, is what happens when dry land becomes 
irrigated. [Instead of one family operating a 2000 acre wheat 
farm alone near a small rural town for the summer and spending 
the winter at the Pacific Coast or the Southern United States, 
that same acreage "under the ditch" and with specialized crops 
can provide a livelihood for from twelve to fifty farm families 
as well as a number of hired hands. The specialized crops from 
irrigated farms can keep industries bustlind and provide more 
employment. 

The actual experience is that a family operating an 
irrigated farm in the prairie provinces supports, through 
providing additional employment, between two or three other 
Families in Canada. 

In recent times, recreational use of land and water has 
been much in evidence in public discussion of water and land 


conservation. This possible public benefit from diverting 


water was given little thought by pioneer visionaries. Times 
have changed! Perhaps, apart from assuring water for domestic, 
agricultural and industrial use, this proposed parkland will be 
one of the most lasting benefits of the Western [Irrigation Headgates 
and adjacent lands. 
As part of the development of the historical park 
histories of the fourteen irrigation districts in Alberta 
will be researched and comprehensive histories will be provided 


in a museum - type presentation. 
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The general concept of the site is that it will be 
symbolic of the progress of irrigation in the world, in 
Western Canada and particularly in this area. 

Let it be said that it was not for nothing that the 
dedicated pioneers of former days - William Pearce, J. S. Dennis 
and C. A. Magrath, to mention a few of the pioneers - strove 
to convince the governments of their time as to the necessity 
for adopting a water conservation and utilization policy. Their 
efforts in such a great cause were stimulated by visions of the 
prairie region of Western Canada becoming a land where security 
and social will - being would prevail. 

It was indeed an unrelenting battle between the onslaught 


of puny man and the tremendous forces of nature. 


Theirs was a service redered at the unpretentious 
grass - roots level, outside of the range of public notice 
or popular acclaim, but nonetheless impressive for all that. 
The only recognition these faithful servants craved for the 
outstanding service they made to progress and advancement of the 
country country was that the government should pay some heed to 
their counsel, thatand no more than that. 

It is for those of us of another and later generation 
to ensure that their efforts were not in vain, and that in 
the fullness of time their visions have become living and 


enduring reality. 
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"The preservation of one's heritage should require no justification," 


From -- Environment Conservation Authority 
Prospectus on the Conservation of Historical and 


Archaeological Resources in Alberta 


FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ALBERTA CULTURAL HERITAGE CONFERENCE 


Group 14; 


- THAT INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT BE GIVEN TO PRESERVE 
AND DEVELOP HISTORIC SITES, BUILDINGS AND WILDERNESS 
AREAS. 

- THAT INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT BE GIVEN TO LOCAL 
MUSEUMS TO DOCUMENT THE HISTORY OF THEIR AREAS AND TO 
COLLECT AND MAINTAIN REPRESENTATIVE ARTIFACTS. 

Enouip Wa: 

- THAT THE GOVERNMENT TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MULTICULTURAL PARK WHICH WOULD REFLECT 
SOME ASPECTS OF VARIOUS CULTURAL HERITAGES AS A 
TOURIST ATTRACTION. 

- THAT THE GOVERNMENT PROVIDE INTEREST FREE LOANS TO 
ETHNO - CULTURAL GROUPS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
FACIEINLES. ROURSSPRELEUG NEEDS (OR GiB eRe UBT 
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Proposal for a Cultural Heritage Centre and Natural Domain 


WE PROPOSE: 


- THAT HE HEADGATES AND ADJACENT LANDS OF THE OLD 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAYS IRRIGATION SYSTEM BE 
PRESERVED AS JAN HISTORIG SIME. 

- THAT THIS SAME AREA BE DEDICATED AS A NATURAL DOMAIN 
OR WILDERNESS AREA WITH DEVELOPMENT STRICTLY CONTROLLED. 

- THAT A CULTURAL HERITAGE CENTRE BE CONSTRUCTED AT THE 
WESTERN, ENWRANGE To) Tne Sie. 

- THAT A PERMANENT CENTRE FOR NOMADIC PEOPLES BE 
CONSTRUCTED AT THE EASTERN ENTRANCE TO THE SITE. 

(i.e. TRAILER PARK, CAMPSITE, NATIONAL PARKS STANDARD) 
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Natural Domain 


we know that the value of a Natural Domain or 
wilderness area in the heart of the city is becoming increasingly 
important to offset the negative pressure that "city life" 
exerts on its people. 
Cities are unhealthy places. 
No culture or religion can deny the need to live 
in closer harmony with nature. 
If we look at the various cultures in the light of 
their religions, especially the native Indian culture, we must 


surely recognize the need for preserving nature. 


Circular Key (Temple) 

Wwe propose a temple fashioned after those of Eastern 
religions incorporating the James Short cupola and other elements 
of our architectural heritage. [In the middle of the rectangular 
Field surrounded by silderness area imagine the conic form of a 
wood and glass wigqwam, inside which is the cupola. The wigqwam is 
linked to the dike which borders the field on three sides, by a 
wooden dike to be made of the tripods which once formed the 


backbone of a wooden diversion dam. This is an attempt. to 


create a transitional environment between pure natural environment 
and man - created environment. 

Daily the James Short cupola becomes a monument to yet 
another old building fallen prey to the wrecking ball and bulldozer. 
The cupola is a hodge - podge of architectural styles representative 
of the European influence on the white settlers. 

The Circular Key is the only structure we propose for 
the wilderness area. [It is a symbol of the pth from the natural 
to the technological affording the ability to return on.the path 
to a reunion with nature and the Great Spirit. One can step out of 
the temple and teel a sense of timelessness since the land has 


changed little since the days before Calgary was built. 


Cultural Heritage Centre 
With the Historic Park and Natural Domain being representativi 


of the native Indians and first settlers, the Cultural Heritage 
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Centre would be primarily for ethnic groups. The pavilions would 


house some of their artifacts and display the contributions 
their people have made to Canada. 
The problem of preserving ones' cultural identity 


(i.e. the folk dances, the languages, etc.) should be left 


to the various ethnic groups in their individual community 
centres. 

The Cultural Heritage Centre should be more of a pertormance 
and exhibition area, a melting pot, a place for the second 
generation pioneer to display and express his interpretation of 
his culture and to learn something of his brothers’. 

Perhaps the Family of Man could be moved to the Cultural 


Heritage Centre. 


Pathways (bridle, foot, bicycle) 

We propose that the major traffic path (bridle, foot 
land bicycle) run east from the C. P. railway bridge at the zoo 
along the river to the existing gravel road which runs trom the 
river north to the ravine (the original alignment for Memorial 
Drive). Jt would then run east above the escarpment paralleling 
Memorial Drive to the Blackfoot Trail. 

The existing roads through the W.I.D. along the dikes 
make an ideal path system. This path system with the overhead 
tfoor bridge and weir Linking it with the paths to the civic 
centre on the south bank of the river would make a valuable 
addition to the bicycle path network. We do not recommend 
that the bicycle path system be implemented in this area as 


we wish to preserve as much as possible the historic trails along 
which the first white settlers came. We would prefer to have 


the pedestrian tratfic only in the park. We merely wish to point 
out the value of this area in the City of.Calgary's long range 
plans for an isolated network of bicycle paths to expressway 
standards,if bicycles should prove to relieve the city's trans- 


portation problems. 
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We suggest that the overhead foor bridge be redecked 
as soon as possible as it is in a dangerous state of repair. The 
bridge is used primarily by tishermaen and children as is the C, 
P, R. bridge. This foot bridge, over the dam, provides a 
valuable link with existing City of Calgary hiking trails on 
both sides of the Bow River. 

Additional possible future use lies in providing access 
to the Provincial Government Fish Hatchery if the present land 
Fill site on the north side of the river (see map) is used as 
a parking area. The parking area, besides facilitating the zoo, 


the Cultural Heritage Centre and the Fish Hatchery, could be 


expanded for use as a REST AREA on the provincial highway 

system. We suggest this REST AREA be used by the truck transport 
industry during peak traffic hours in-order'to ease congestion 

on the freeways. 

If there were adequate parking facilities the area would 
be well suited as a terminal. Commuters and tourists would be 
encouraged to park their vehicles and walk, bicycle or bus 
through the city. With the zoo and proposed plans for te 
Fort Calgary site, the revitilization of Inlgewood and the 
Fish Hatchery, we have a very scenic circular walk, (It is hoped 
that the plans! feria talirist troldey) an, tthepl.Ni Reg teacks atong 


the south bank of the! wiver abeireal ized .)) 


Centre for Nomadic Peoples (Campsite) 

With society becoming more mobile we foresee the need 
for a permanent site within the city where Nomadic Peoples may 
camp. in harmony with the community. We Suggest that site be 
located on the east side of the Natural Domain, between the 
Blackfoot Trail and 17 Avenue SE so that it may be an active part 
of the Cultural Heritage Centre complex. The tourist industry 
is this province's third largest industry. With the attention 
the city is giving to a Convention Centre, we feel accomodations 
for people with motor homes, campers and trailers’ ought not to 
be overlooked. Some industry in the area (eq. trailer park and 


lumber yard) presently must be relocated due to the alignment of 
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the freeway. We suggest that all industry in this area be 
relocated. Qur plan is intended to clean up the environment 
and create a useful and aesthetically pleasing Link between 
the proposed Natural Domain on the north, the proposed 
Rowing Club on the east, the Inglewood Colt Course on the 


south and the Sow River on the west. 


Freeway Alternate (see map insert) 

We propose land till eastward trom the W.I.D.weir 
_along thenorth boundary oft Pearce Estate joining the island 
with the south bank of the river. 

Land fill in this area, for the purpose of building a 
freeway, must certainly be considered as riverbank beautification 
as large pieces of concrete and other debris are strewn 
between the weir and the island. 

we propose that the useable south half of the weir 
with Stoplogs in place be used to divert the river around the 
suggested land fill. It would also be an effective pedestrian 
underpass for the freeway. 

If a new dam is constructed upstream it could certainly 
be a structural member in the freeway river crossing. 

This alternate route is tar less destructive than 
Scheme 5 in this specific area. The only trees that would, 
be sacrificed would be those between the Bow River and the 
Inglewood Trailer Court. . 

This alternate makes use of land which has already been 
detrimentally altered by man. [It is an attempt at a more 


harmonious union between man and nature, 
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BO EHGAT GARNI 


FACULTY OF ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 


November 7, 1972 


Department of the Secretary of State 
LIP Project NUR 

Ottawa 

Ontario 


Dear Sirs: 


I have discussed and examined the results of OFY project NUR carried out 
during the summer of 1972. My comments will be restricted to those portions 
of the project which deal with historic, cultural and natural resources. 


In this regard, the project members have already provided a valuable 

service to the city of Calgary by detailing the resvources present in this 
area. Their proposed uses of these resources are fully in keeping with 
goals for forming a healthy and successful Canadian society. Presently, 

our society has twenty-two (22) persons involved in altering the environment 
for each one person working toward maintaining it or interpreting it. Yet 
our heritage, our wealth and often our inspiration and religion stem from 
our natural environment. The aspects of the project which I have examined 
are valuable. The approach to these problems is innovative enough to speak 
for many members of today's youth. ; 


I would recommend that the project be continued and binentie EO the docu- 
mentation stage, it has potential value to many persons. 


Yours sincerely, 


S. Herrero 

Assistant Professor of 

Environmental Science 

Faculty of Environmental Design - a 


SH:vjp 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY / 2920 24 AVE. N.W. / CALGARY / ALBERTA / CANADA / T2N ING 
oe ik AREA CODE 403," TELEPHONE 284-6601 na ae a aes 
- } ; 3 - : > nee 
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November 30, 1972. 


Regional Director, 

Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Local Initiatives Program, 

14th Floor, Royal Bank Bldg., 

220 Portage Avenue, 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba. 

R3C OA5 


Dear Sir: 


During the last three years this office has been actively involved 
with the Inglewood and Ramsay communities, serving as resource agents 
to the Redevelopment and Planning process which has been successful 

in revitalising this community. Part of the plans have included pro- 
tection and sensitive development of the Riverbank areas, and although 
compromises have been made to accommodate major freeways, it is still 
our concern to support any efforts being made to retain open space and 
natural environment. 


We look forward to seeing this project underway and are prepared to 
exchange any information which may be useful. It is our hope that 
any final report can be integrated into the work being done by our- 
selves and the community. 


Very truly yours, 


W. LONG & ASSOCIAT 


J.W. Long. 
JWL: fb 
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ALBERTA SNOWMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


25 WAKEFIELD DRIVE S.W. = CALGARY, ALBERTA 
PRESIDENT = ARNOLD G. SWAREN 
Bus .252=3823=PHONES= Res. 249-0311 


WHAT IS THE ALBERTA SNOWMOBILE ASSOCIATION ? 

The Alberta Snowmobile Association was formed three years ago to 
represent clubs and individuals, through out the province, at the 
provincial level. 

The Alberta Snowmobile Association is made up of individual mem- 
bers where there is no registered club, registered and unregistered 
clubs, various snowmobile racing associations and the snowmobile 
industry. 

It was our belief that a provincial organization was required to 
co-ordinate the efforts of clubs and individuals as pertains to 
matters of province wide concern. 

The Alberta Snowmobile Association is working with the government 

in formlating snowmobile policy, preparing legislation and laying 
out trail systems. The Alberta Snowmobile Association has been con= 
ducting instructor and driver training courses throughout the pro- 
vince. 

One very important segment af the training course being enviromental 
responsibility. An outline of this course is presented elsewhere 


in this brief. 
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PURPOSE OF THIS BRIEF 

The purpose of this brief is to bring to the attention of the 
Enviroment Conservation Authority the importance of the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies to the recreational snowmobiler. 

With an estimated 60,000 snowmobiles in Alberta, with an average 
of 3.25 persons per machine we have 200,000 people enjoying the 
sportof snowmobiling. 

It is important that it be realized that the type of terrain most 
suitable and most enjoyable for snowmobiling is the hilly wooded 


terrain common to the Alberta Foothills. 
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THE RECREATIONAL SNOWMOBILER 

The snowmobile family according to statistics consists of a fam- 
ily man age 38 with two children, who takes his family with him 
when snowmobiling. He uses his snowmobile an average of 42 days 
each winter spending about four hours on the trail each of those 
days. A recent quote from a Calgary Columnist says " I know fame 
ilies who say that snowmobiling has done more for them than pray- 
ing together ever did. " Members of our association echo this 
feeling as snowmobiling is truly a family sport. Our time around 
the campfire roasting wieners and enjoying a sing song are as 
important as the time actually spent on the snowmobile. 

Many of our members are avid hikers, boaters, fishermen and hunt- 
erse They use the same areas during the summer for these act- 
ivities that they use during the winter for snowmobiling and 
therefore gre interested in maintaining these lands in a clean 


and natural state. 
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LIMITED SUITABLE AREAS 

Southern Alberta has both a curse and a blessing in the form of 
the Chinook. Many areas that could provide excellent recreational 
snowmobiling have very sparse snow cover during the winter due 

to the chinook winds. The only areas which provide consistently 
good snow conditions are the foothills and mountain valleys of the 
Easter slopes. 

We have both a curse and a blessing in the fact that the Federal 
Government have set aside many thousands: of acres of desirable 
land for national parks, ( Banff, Jasper, Waterton ). These lands 
provide excellent retreats for the wilderness buffs as motorized 
vehicles are not allowed off roads and trails in these areas. 

It has been suggested by some Wilderness Associations that large 
areas of provincial crown lands be barred to motorized vehicles 
but they already have these areas allotted to them in the nation- 
al parks. In addition to this the Alberta Government have set 
aside large tracts of lend as Wilderness areas such as the Ghost 
River, Siffleur, Willmore and White Goat. There are also many 
thousands of acres of prime recreational land set aside as Indian 
Reserves which takes this land out of general use. 

We submit that there now are enough areas set aside as wilderness 
areas and that the remaining green areas must stay as multi recrea- 


tional areas. 
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GENERAL COMMENT 
Parks are for people ! How else can you enjoy them except by 
using them. Many people are not able to enjoy them through the 
strenuous exercise of back packing and it is therefore imparative 
that green areas always be opened to motorized vehicles as a 
means of allowing people to see these areas that would otherwise 
be inaccessable to them. 
Snowmobilers are outdoorsmen, sportsmen and conservationists. 
The very fact they endure the rigors of winter to enjoy outdoor 
recreation should be proof enough that they enjoy the outdoors 
and wish to preserve the semi wilderness conditions as they now 
exist. 
Snowmobiling is enjoyed at a time of year when activity is at 
a minimum yet the natural beauty of the land is at its peak. 
During their usage the terrain is protected by a mantle of 
heavy snow and no other group leaves the area they have enjoyed 


with less change or damage to the ecologye 
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SNOWMOBILING - ECONOMIC IMPACT 
Our Association has completed a survey on the economic impact of 


snowmobiling in Alberta. We respectfully submit the following: 


30,200 snowmobiles were registered to mid-1972 in Alberta. The A. S. A. 
estimates 60,000 actual snowmobiles in use. Using a 3.25 person per machine 
factor, the total snowmobile user population would appear to be some 195,006 
people. Or if one stays simply with the number of registrations, the user popu- 
lation would be 98,150 people. Let us assume that each machine is operated no 
more than 8 hours per week, that is to say 4 hours on Saturday and Sunday each. 
One week's operation equals 480,000 hours based on 60,000 machines or 
241,000 hours based on registration only. Assuming the snowmobile season as 
running from the third week in December to the end of the third week in March - 
this equals about 15 weeks. 15 x 480,000 hours = 7,200,000 hours or 15 x 
241,000 hours = 3,624,000 hours as per registered machines. If we assume that 
each machine drives 5 miles per each operating hour, (this would include the stop- 
ping and other activities times) then the 60,000 snowmobiles will log 36,000,000 


miles. The registered users will log approximately 18,120,000 miles. 
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This we would have to consider extremely conservative in light of the fact that 
the average snowmobiler will drive in the neighbourhood of 10 - 15 miles per 
average Operating hour. Using an average of 25 miles per gallon of gasoline, the 
total gallonage of fuel used works out to 1,440,000 gallons for the estimated 
users of 724,800 gallons for the registered users. (Cost at 40c plus 15c sales tax 
per gallon). The registered users will spend $289,920 of which $108,720 will be 
the provincial taxation, the estimated user will soend $576,000 of which 
$216,000 will be the provincial taxation. Averaging 1 gallon of oil per every 


30 gallons of gasoline used equals 48,000 gallons x $4 = $192,000 estimated users 


24,160 gallons x $4 = $96,640 registered users. 


Summary: 

Number of snow vehicles 30,200 - 60,000 machines 
Number of snowmobilers 98,150 - 195,000 people 
Average hours of use per week 241,600 - 480,000 hours 
Average hours of use per season 3,624,000 - 7,200,000 hours 
Average miles logged per season 18,120,000 - 36,000,000 miles 


Gallons of fuel used per season 644,800 - 1,440,000 gallons 
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ALBERTA SNOWMOBILE INDUSTRY IMPACT ON PROVINCIAL ECONOMY 


Estimated one season impact: 


10,000 units (estimated 1972-73 sales) @ $1,500 
12% federal tax (prior to entrance to Alberta) 
Salaries & wages - 10% of 15 million 

Bus. operational & overhead costs - 15% of 15 million 
Federal bus. income tax after sales - 5% of 15 million 
Business expansion and profit - 5% of 15 million 


35% retained in province of 15 million 


Estimated impact of actual number of registered units: 


October, 1972, number of actual registered units - 
30,200 units x $1,500 

Federal tax (prior to entrance to Alberta) 

Salaries & wages - 10% of $45,300,000 

Bus. operational & overhead costs - 15% of 45 million 

Federal bus. income tax after sales - 5% of 45 million 

Business expansion and profit - 5% of 45 million 


35% retained in province of 45 million 


= $15,000,000 
= 1,800,000 
= 1,500,000 
= 2,250,000 
= 750,000 
= 750,000 


= $ 5,250,000 


= $45,300,000 
= 3)1\20/000 
= 4,530,000 
= 6,795,000 
=e2 265,000 


= 2,265,000 


$15,855,000 
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Estimated impact of proposed users (60,000): 


October, 1972, number of proposed users - 

60,000 units x $1,500 
12% federal tax (prior to entrance to Alberta) 
Salaries & wages - 10% of $90,000,000 
Bus. operational & overhead costs - 15% of $90,000,000 
Federal business tax after sales - 5% of $90,000,000 
Business expansion and profit - 5% of $90,000,000 


35% retained in province of $90,000,000 


$90,000,000 


il} 


6,300,000 


9,000,000 


10,350,000 


4,500,000 


4,500,000 


= $31,500,000 
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Fuel purchase cost per season $289,920 - $576,000 
Provincial Fuel tax per season $108,720 - $216,000 
Gallons of oil used per season 24,160 - 48,000 gallons 
Oil purchase cost per season $96,640 - $192,000 


Considering the average cost of a snowmobile as being $1,000.00, a trailer gt 
$130, 3.25 snowmobile suits at $25 each, helmets at $21 each, boots at $10 @ 


pair, mitts at $9 a pair, the $1,500 figure would be a reasonable average ex: 


penditure. 
Registered Snowmobiler Assumed Snowmobiler 
30,200 60,000 
x $1,500 x $1,500 
$45,300,000 $90,000,000 


Somewhere between 45 - 90 million dollars is the economic impact of user snow- 
mobiling in Alberta. This does not include such items as dollar volume turnover 


in labour, insurance, tourism, etc. 
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Business Report 


Snowmobile industry boom 
a orowlng force in economy 


By MARNIE HUCKVALE 
Special to The Albertan 

Just ten years ago, the snow-! 
mobile industry was largely| 
confined to making vehicles for} 
use in lumber operations and} 
other strictly utilitarian fields. | 

There was little glamour at- 
tached to them and _ nobody 
dreamed that within a decade,! 
‘more than 50,000 Albertans; 
would be owing and enjoying’ 
snowmobiles in what has be- 
come the biggest boom in mec- 
hanized winter sport to hit the 
North American continent. 

Recent statistics compiled by 
the Alberta Snowmobile Distri- 
butors’ Association and the Al- 
berta Snowmobile Association 
leave no doubt that snowmobiles 
are big business. 

With average cost of a mac- 
hine around $1,000, the purchase 
of new machines alone has 
brought $50 million to the 600 
dealers in the province during 
the last eight years. And natur- 
ally, aS machines are more 
widely owned, there is a grow- 
ing market for used machines 
or trade-ins. 

But buying a snowmobile is 
just the beginning, as any en- 
thusiast knows. 

In Alberta, snowmobiles travel 
some 20 million miles per year, 
consuming some $525,000 in oil 
and gas. And that’s just oil and 
gas for the machine. The figure | 
does not include oil and gas for 
the family car as more and 
more people take to the country 
where they can run for miles 
without having to worry about 
restrictive urban areas. 


Nor does it include another 
fairly impressive figure — $1.5 
million annually spent on cloth- 
ing and accessories. This in it- 
self is becoming an important 
part of the whole industry. The 
$1.5 million just represents the 
purchases of equipment from 
dealers, who handle the bulk of 
the market, but it hasn't taken 
clothing stores, hardware stores 
and other retail outlets long to 
‘catch onto a good thing. 

Today accessories include 
everything from suits and boots 
[to goggles and helmets, as well 
‘as the almost mandatory trailer 
‘with which to transport the. 
,machine. Even the bulky snow- 
mobile suit has undergone] 
‘changes, and last year’s style 
jis probably changing this year | 
— hence the emergence of the} 
;snowmobile suit into the fashion | 
| industry. 

There are slightly more ne-| 
bulous benefits to the economy! 
as well. 

It was estimated that the in- 
dustry consumes more than $1 
million in man hours of paid 
labor, mostly in the winter 
months when unemployment is 
at a seasonal high. It has been 
a boon to resort areas, which 
quickly added snowmobile ren- 


tals or at least provided areas 
_for enthusiasts to use their mac- 
jhines. This alone has revived 
|more than a few fading recrea- 
jtional areas which might other- 
Wise have closed, It has alse 
‘led to the creation of a whole 
new phenomenon — snowmobile 
parks. 


Understandably, the snow- 
mobile industry has prompted 
an increase in the purchase of 
insurance, Not just to cover the 
possible damages or injury, but 
also to protect the machines 
against loss or theft. With the 
recently announced $5 annual 
licensing fee for off-highway 
vehicles, snowmobile owners will 
also contribute some $250.000 to 
the provincial coffers each year 
and this figure will increase 
with the number of machines 
operating. 

Snowmobiling- is a family 
sport and group sport. There- 
fore, clubs have sprung up, 
often with hundreds of mem- 
bers who meet regularly to 
ride together. This has contri- 
buted to the construction of 
facilities for club members — 
not to mention monies paid to 
farmers and rural residents to 
use their fields during the win- 
ter months for trail riding. 

Last year one group even 
organized a European snow- 
,Mobiling holiday in the Alps and 
had an excellent response. Tra- 
ivel agencies will undoubtedly | 
(be taking a much closer look at 
the possibilities for moving into 
‘the snowmobile holiday field 
this year. 

From a very practical stand- 
point, the snowmobile has be- 
icome the most used farm vehi- 
cle in the winter and is invalu- 
|able to RCMP, law enforcement 
jagencies, forestry rangers and 
ski hill operators. Residents in 
the North depend on snow- 
mobiles almost exclusively for 
transportation, 

As well, telecommunications 
railway, pipeline, surveying and 
construction personnel have 
come to rely on the snowmobile 
to maintain service in winter 
months. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SNOWMOBILE 


Unfortunately in the early years of development, machines were often 
noisey and smelly and as more manufacturers raced to get in on the 
snowmobile boom, often unsafe machines appeared on the market. As 
with the marketing of any new product manufacturers competed mainly 
on brute appeal. Horsepower was boosted without thought for safety. 
Megaphones were installed on machines to increase the roar. Fortun- 
ately the early madness passed and new engineering techniques pre- 
vailed for safety. People became pollution conscious & manufacturers 
developed new mufflers, cleaner engines, new safety devices, improved 
brakes. Every year new machines are quieter than the year before. 
In 1972 we made a noise meter test with the City Of Calgary Police 
Department. The two police constables doing the test were non - 
snowmobilers and they were pleasantly surprised at the low noise 
levels. Since that test ( test results are recorded on the following 
pages ) I have purchased new 1973 model snowmobiles. The reduction 
in the noise level in one year is dramatic and with our advancing 
technology they promise to be even quieter and cleaner in the next 


model yeare 
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NOISE = THE SINGLE BIGGEST OBJECTION 


Noise has been the single biggest complaint against snowmobiles. 
Because we felt we had been subjected to unwarranted criticism we 
enlisted the aid of the City Of Calgary Police Department to record 
sound levels on various snowmobiles. 

We gathered together 15 snowmobiles from club members which ine 
cluded 8 different makes and various engine sizes from the smallest 
to the largest standard makes. 

The test was made in 5 below weather which tends to carry the 

sound more than more moderate temperatures. Test was made in an 
open field away from all city noise and without any trees or shrubs 
to muffle the sound. We tried to present the noise levels under the 
most adverse conditions at operating speeds of 10 = 20 miles per 
hour which are our normal trail riding speeds. We had set up a zig- 
zag course crossing and recrossing the reading point and extending 
for 200 yards from the raading point. However, as readings dropped 
below 60 decibles after 75 yards, readings were only recorded up to 
that point. At one time we had 9 machines running in our holding 
area 150 yards from the meter station and no sound was audible. 
With the industry striving for decible readings at 50 ft. of less 
than 80 decibles we feel that snowmobile noise is not objectionable. 
For comparison a private business office produces 50 decibles while 
the family car travelling at 50 mph. has interior noise of 80 decibles. 


Turn page for noise test results. 
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NOISE TEST RESULTS 


FEB. 5/72 

Decible Reading At 
Owner Year Make Enging 10 ¢ 20 [30 | 40 seh ren 

Swaren 1970 Snowcruiser 25 HP re6 [80 [7 [72 [67 |- 
Laye 1972 Sno-Jet 338 73 | 66 
Swaren 1969 Snowcruiser 16 HP oz | ex |77 | 68 [72 62 
Simpson 1969 Moto-Ski 24 HP ox | eu | an | 78 [74 | (he 
Marshall 1972 Allouette Luo 26 | 76 64 
Gresl 1972 Arctic Cat 440 a5 | 75 | 7ua, er [66 | 61 
Gresl 1972 Arctic Cat 440 | au | 76 | 68 | 62 [60 | = 
Spring 1972 Skiroule 300 | a7 |76 | ral 69 70 | 60 
Abbey 1971 Rupp LO | eu | 77 [72 | 68 {60 | 7 
Donnelly 1971 Ski-Doo 399 | au | 78 [7m | 66 [eu | 58 
Peatman 1970  Ski-Doo 399 68 | 65 52 
Fenning 1972 Ski-Doo 12 HP [ax [76 | 20 | 67 | 62 | 55 
Peatman 1969 Ski-Doo 292 [ar | 74 [70 | 66 | 62 | 54 
Douglas 1971 Ski-Doo 335 76 |72| 68 |64 | 60 
Krause 1972 Ski-Doo ee) 89 | 84 |81 | 77 |73 | 64 


The Truth About 
Your Snowmobile 


Yous car, laundry detergent, garden 
insecticide, beer cans, and cola bottles 
have all been villains in the debate 
raging over our deteriorating environ- 
ment. Now your snowmobile is be- 
coming embroiled in the ecology 
hassle. And a small group of critics 
even advocate banning snowmobile 
use entirely. 

What are the reasons for this 
dutcry? Two serious allegations 
mainly have given the snowmobile an 
environmental black eye: 

¢ Reports of harassment and de- 
struction of wildlife. 

* Damage inflicted on small trees 
and vegetation. 

Additional complaints against 
snowmobiles charge that they cause 
destruction of the fish population in 
our lakes, interfere with winter 
ground temperatures and thawing 
processes, and upset the ecological 
balance of areas formerly untouched 
by man during the winter. 

Fact—and fancy. There is a certain 


amount of both in all of the charges 
made. There have been instances of 
snowmobilers chasing foxes, deer, and 
other wildlife until the animals 
dropped dead from exhaustion. And 
some snowmobilers have caused dam- 
age by driving their sleds through 


evergreen plantations and other areas 
where there are very young trees. 

A considerable segment of the pop- 
ulation is at work spreading the be- 
lief that snowmobiles should not be 
allowed in the wide open spaces until 
there's adequate proof that they don’t 
harm the environment. This without 
any proof existing that they cause 
any damage. 

Instinct primeval. Deep in all this 
is an almost mystical belief in the 
sanctity of nature’s time of sleep; a 
feeling that it ought not to be dis- 
turbed. These opponents of snowmo- 
biles claim that there's great 
potential ecological harm in allowing 
motorized vehicles to operate where 
man had not previously intruded in 
the snowy season. They fear that 
animals, in a naturally weakened 
condition in winter could be fright- 
ened to death by snowmobile noise. 

Unfortunately, these grave charges 
have not been thoroughly investi- 
gated by scientists during the little 
more than a decade the snowmobile 
has been in use. 


An example of this is contained in 
a blistering attack on snowmobiles: 
“The Off-Road Vehicle and Environ- 
mental Quality.” Malcolm F. Bald- 
win, the author, tells of coming across 


By HERBERT SHULDINER 


a magazine report that “fish winter- 
kill was being caused by snowmobiles 
compacting snow on ice.” This was 
said to make the ice opaque and re- 
duced sunlight for underwater plants, 
stopping the photosynthesis process. 
The plants died; and fish dependent 
on the plants for food also died. 

But Baldwin admits that tracing 
the information to its reported source 
“did not reveal the kind of ecological 
evidence that scientists or lawyers 
appreciate.” He then concludes that 
the effect “might occur.” But in truth, 
the report was “unverified hearsay.” 

Power of the press. Many such 
reports constantly picked up by the 
daily papers do a great deal to foster 
the belief that snowmobiles are eco- 
logically harmful. 

Snowmobile-industry spokesmen, of 
course, deny that the snowmobile is 
harmful to the environment. Their 
views are as unsupported by scientific 
facts as the indictments of critics. 
Industry people, however, point out 
that your sled is not designed to come 
in contact with the ground. In fact, 
the snowmobile is usually driven on 
snow varying in depth from several 
inches to several feet. Whether the 
vehicle significantly alters the ecology 
of the ground below is not yet known. 


One of the few research projects 
actually underway, though, is at- 
tempting to pinpoint the truth about 
this. A preliminary report from the 
researchers, at Bemidji State College 
in Minnesota, indicates that snowmo- 
bile compaction of trails destroyed the 
microclimate beneath the snow. It 
concludes that “uncontrolled use” of 
snowmobiles could be deleterious to 
certain small animals like shrews, 
deer mice, and field mice. 

The University of Minnesota’s zool- 
ogy department also conducted a sim- 
ilar study recently under a grant 
from Arctic Cat. The researchers 
found that small mammals that had 
been observed living beneath trails 
did disappear after snowmobiles used 
the area. 

Just moving day? Whether snow- 
mobiles killed the mice and other 
creatures, or whether they just ex- 
changed one habitat for another 
where vehicles weren’t running can’t 
be proven. 

The impact of snowmobiling on 
vegetation was researched by Dr. 
James Whittaker of the University of 
Maine's School of Forest Resources. 
His findings, reported to a snowmo- 
bile and offroad-vehicle symposium at 
Michigan State University last June, 
indicate that snowmobile’s have some 
harmful effect on young trees, but 
seem to have none on established 
ones. 

Whittaker, and other researchers 
who participated in the symposium, 
emphasized that their projects would 
have to span a number of years to 
gain a more precise insight into snow- 
mobiling’s effect on the environment. 

What the scientists are trying to 
determine is whether there are even 
any imperceptible environmental 
changes wrought by snowmobiles that 
could alter the ecology of a region. 
After all, if small animals get wiped 
out, the larger animals and birds that 
feed on them suffer, too. And this 
would take considerable time to be- 
come apparent. 

One significant thing emerges: 
There has been no evidence of large- 
scale environmental havoc caused by 
snowmobiles. A recent survey of U.S. 
district forest rangers in the South- 
west revealed that very few problems 
have been generated by snowmobi- 
lers. “This is no doubt mostly due to 
the type of individual that goes in for 
this sport,” says Ranger A. J. Garner 
of the Tres Piedras District. His Dis- 
trict lies in Carson National Forest, 
one of the most popular snowmobile 
areas in the region. 

Southwestern regional-forester Wil- 
liam D. Hurst, like other wilderness 
officials, expresses some concern for 
any bad effects on wildlife. But he 
says, “Our experience is that wildlife 
usually is alerted by the sound of the 
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machines and take cover.” He also 
observes that “most big game animals 
are out of the deep-snow areas and in 
the lowlands where the snow is really 
too shallow to attract persons inter- 
ested only in snowmobiling.” 

Other rangers in the region feel 
that because the snowmobile’s ability 
to go whither it will is limitless, there 
is cause for concern that sleds will 
invade wilderness areas where no 
motorized vehicles are ever allowed. 
Game managers say that poaching 
could be “child’s play on a snowmo- 
bile.” An even more serious danger is 
the chasing of game animals. 

Still, hope is abroad. “We will do 


all we can to accommodate snowmobil- 


@€ What the scientists 
are trying to deter- 
mine is whether there 
are even any imper- 
ceptible environ- 
mental changes 
wrought by snow- 
mobiles that could 
alter the ecology of 
a region. . . If small 
animals [like shrews, 
deer mice and field 
mice] get wiped out, 
the larger animals 
and birds that feed 
on them suffer, too. 99 


ing, a_ new and wholesome family 
sport,” says Hurst. If it becomes nec- 


essary, snow rangers will patrol 
heavy-use areas “to protect natural 
resources.” 

State officials who administer snow- 
mobile laws have also failed to find 
systematic environmental damage 
resulting from snowmobile use. 
James J. O’Brien, director of New 
York State’s Division of Marine and 
Recreational Vehicles, recently told 
me that only rare instances of wild- 
life harassment had been reported in 
his state. 

The hungry deer’s friend. There 
was, in fact, one major benefit from 
heavy snowmobile use. Deer isolated 
by deep snows from feed areas, 
O'Brien says, were able to walk more 
easily on the compacted trails and 
reach better feeding grounds. One 
offsetting factor was the occasional 
use of the snowmobile trails by dogs 
to track down deer and kill them. On 
balance, though, the deer seemed to 


benefit from responsible snowmobiling. 

In a recent interview with Commis- 
sioner Robert L. Herbst of the Minne- 
sota Department of Conservation, I 
learned that although that state has 
one of the heaviest concentrations of 
snowmobile ownership, the vehicle's 
ecological impact has been minor. 

Let reason point the way. “There is 
some impact on the environment,” 
says Herbst, who was formerly an 
officer of the Izaak Walton League—a 
leading environmental organization. 
“But within reason it’s okay to permit 
snowmobiles to operate.” 

Herbst believes that noise has been 
more of a problem to people than to 
wildlife. But he reveals that there 
were some reports of snowmobile 
noise scaring bald eagles and so dis- 
turbing their habitat that they 
couldn’t live and prosper in some 
areas. He feels more information is 
needed on the subject before conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

Minnesota is trying to insure that 
snowmobiles won't harm the wilder- 
ness by providing areas for the sport 
to create minimum disturbance to the 


environment. The key, in Herbst’s 
opinion, is to spread out their use, 


instead of concentrating it in one 
area. So Minnesota is adding to its 


1,600 existing trail systems to provide 
more areas for snowmobilers. 

At the same time, Herbst says it is 
just as important to set aside some 
wilderness areas where snowmobilers 
aren’t allowed. And they should be 
kept out of areas used by snowshoers 
and cross-country skiers because the 
sports can conflict. 

Herbst maintains that snowmobiles 
have some very desirable advantages 
to offer those concerned with environ- 
ment. “They're useful in distributing 
hunting and fishing pressure,” he 
says. They carry many a sportsman to 
lakes and hunting areas that are not 
accessible by car. And Herbst agrees 
on their usefulness in packing down 
trails for the movement of deer in 
deep-snow regions. 

On the other hand, there are some 
problems caused by a “small group.” 
The Commissioner mentions harass- 
ment of deer, vandalism of isolated 
summer cabins, cutting of barbwire 
fences, and noise pollution in residen- 
tial areas. He indicated that addi- 
tional legislation would be sought to 
deal with these abuses. 

Even with a projected increase in 
snowmobile registrations to 330,000 
by 1976, the Commissioner feels the 
environmental impact can be kept 
within manageable limits. There are 
178,000 snowmobiles in Minnesota, 
and Herbst believes they've helped 
make the long winter enjoyable to a 
lot of people. “They're _a very desir- 
able machine, and _ they've given 


whole families a new sport,” says he. 
SNOWMOBILE HANDBOOK 21 
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Snowmobiles Helpful... Not a Detriment 


By Gale Gleason P.H.D. 
Lake Superior State College 

It has been of major interest 
to me that the ecological impact 
of recreational snowmobiling has 
been heard from in so many 
corners with very little scientific 
observations or research. Clearly 
the statements that I have been 
made aware of do not support 
the allegations made toward this 
form of recreation. In fact there 
is more evidence to support the 
claims of the would-be environ- 
mentalist that other means of 
recreational transportation, even 
those with longstanding rules and 
regulations, cause a far greater 
amount of environmental dam- 
age than the snowmobile. Let me 
illustrate the basis for this com- 
ment. 

I am familiar with the use of 
snowmobiles both in the State of 
Michigan and the Province of 
Ontario. I have studied reports 
made by scientists in the field of 
ecology from the Province of’ 
Quebec and from the States of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. I 
would like to draw the following 
conclusions based upon my 
understanding of these reports 
and. my observations and 
research conducted in this field. 

First, I would like to deal with 
the relationship of snowmobiles 
to soils and vegetation. In Mich- 


igan we are blessed with a heter- 
ogenous selection of soil types, 
often as many as seven distinct 
types within a square mile. In the 
nonagricultural regions located 
north of the 45th parallel, I be- 
lieve the following statements 
can be concluded as being sub- 
stantive observations. One: -That 
on sandy soils and sandy loams 
not under till, that freezing to a 
depth of two to five inches 
normally precedes snow cover. 
When this is the case, soil texture 
is not destroyed, and the residual 
annual accumulations of plant 
materials are compressed with 
the activity of snowmobiles. This 
compression results in two con- 
ditions which develop before the 
following spring. The first is that 


with compression, vegetation 
undergoes compaction and 
increases the rate of the subse- 
quent decomposition during the 
winter months. This provides a 
more ready source of nutrients 
for the annuals which predomi- 
nate in the snowbelt region. 

The second feature resulting in 
this compaction and related to 
the nutrient release is an early 
spring emergence of these 
animals, primarily ‘the grasses. 
My observations of sandy soils in 
the Hiawatha National Forest 
indicate that these form early 
“greenbelts”’ providing the first 
spring nutrition for the rough 
grouse, the white tailed deer, and 
many of the smaller rodents. On 
clay soils and heavy clay loams, 
it has been observed that the 
legumes respond very well to 
compaction, and that these 


legumes form a soil stabilizing 
force plus a much needed 
nutrient supply for many herbi- 
vores, including both the rodents 
and the ungulates. 

The above observations are 
directly related to snowmobile 
trails. These benefits are not 
derived from the random move- 
ment of snowmobiles over areas 
which do not result in snow com- 
paction. 

My second point is related to 
the relationship between snow- 
mobiles and our water resources. 
In a research project recently 
conducted at Lake Superior 
State College under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Leonard Flans- 
berg of the Physics Department, 
it has been clearly proven that 
the compaction of snow over an 
ice surface results in an increased 
percentage of light transmission. 
This increase in light trans- 
mission could help alleviate 
“winter kill’? so common to the 
smaller eutrophic lake systems 
that abound in Ontario, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. It 
was found that any compaction 
down to eight centimeters pro- 
vided sufficient transmission to 
induce photosynthesis during the 


normal daylight periods. This 
fact alone in the area in which 
we are talking about tonight, cer- 
tainly is one of the more definite 
benefits derived from snow- 
mobiling. 

The third point that I would 
like to make is the observation 
by several of our Field Biologists 
in the State of Michigan that the 
effects of snowmobile com. 
paction have benefited the main. 
tenance of preditor-prey relation. 
ships between the white tailed 
deer, the moose, and*the coyote 
and wolf. 

During the months of Febru: 
ary and March, the Sault St. 
Marie area had received 164 
inches of snowfall without an 
extended thaw. This resulted in a 
rather serious confinement of 
deer to their yards, and in some 
areas of Ontario had forced an 
Over accumulation of. moose 
populations in an already serious 
yard condition. Where snow 
mobiles had entered these area 
the deer particularly were cap 
able of escaping the continues 
harassment by coyotes and “wil 
dogs” to the point that deer wer 
forced to use, after the initia 
chase, yards that they had no 
been normally seen to occupy 
before. In Ontario and Quebe 
regulations concerning the hunt 
ing of predators are mor 
oriented toward predator contro 
than they are in the State o 
Michigan. In these areas, namely 
Quebec, the snowmobile ha 
been used as a successful mech 
anism of predator control. 

Gentlemen, my statement i: 
based on observations, readings 
and research. The “industry”’ ha: 
only recently come of age, and a: 
a scientist I do not have suf 
ficient evidence to conclude tha 
where the snowmobile is used a 
prescribed by law that there-are 
any effects which can be prover 
to damage the environment tc 
the point that we should ban this 
form of recreation from those 
natural areas which have not 
been set aside specifically for « 
SINGULAR use. 
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Clubs Put It All Together 
for You and the Community 


Leading the way to safe and sane snowmobiling, clubs are 


By VINCENT H. HOWARD 


= Fem last winter, crippling snowstorms brought every- 
thing to a standstill in Liberty, N.Y —everything except 
the Catskill Mountains Snowmobile Club, which ran a 
free “snow-taxi” service for doctors and nurses. The med- 
ics were picked up at their homes and delivered to Mai- 
monides Hospital or to homes of the sick. y 
Near Clear Lake, Iowa, last year, a commercial jet 
spotted a small plane that had crashed in a snow-covered 
field. Members of the Clear Lake Snowmobile Club were 
called in by local police to help pinpoint the crash site. 
They bird-dogged the plane and brought out the bodies of 
two persons in the club’s.ambulance sled. 
Participation in emergertcies like these have convinced 
clubs throughout the snow belt that there’s more to snow- 
mobiling than fun and games. In fact, the snowmobile 
clubs have often become the nucleus of community emer- 
gency and rescue operations. They’ve been riding out to 
aid motorists stranded on snow-blocked highways, to 
search for the lost, and to transport police and firemen 
when other means of travel are impossible. Such jobs 


have become almost routine tasks for clubs that started 
out as purely social groups, families intent on winter fun. 

A snowballing role for snowmobiles. The Catskill 
group’s activities are typical of the expanding public-ser- 
vice role clubs are playing, while still remaining at the 
hub of winter recreation. Charles Witherwax, president 
of the four-year-old New York club of 70 members, says 
the explosive growth of snowmobiling brought this about. 

Witherwax, who is also coach of the high school foot- 
ball team, told me there were only 12 snowmobiles in 
Liberty at the club’s inception. “A year later, there were 
60. And now we can’t count them all,” he says. This boom 
of snowmobiling revolutionized winter recreation in the 
town. It also created some problems that only the club 
could tackle because there were no precedents and no 
laws for handling them. 


The biggest problems were caused by snowmobile noise 
and trespass on private property. The club took the lead 
in educating snowmobilers to prevent abuses and help the 
machine fit into community life with minimum annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to nonparticipants. 


playing an increasingly important role 


A self-imposed code. The club itself banned snowmo- 
bile use close to residential areas and on private property 
whose owners had not granted specific permission for 
snowmobile operation. Banned, too, were machines with- 
out mufflers, and machines equipped with straight pipes 
or cutouts. Violators of these rules face expulsion from 
the club. 

The club itself has taken steps to help townsfolk iden- 
tify snowmobilers committing violations. All members’ 
machines carry identifying numbers and these must be 
painted large enough to be read from 100 feet. 

A community program also includes working with the 
town’s kids to educate them in proper snowmobile opera- 
tion. A teen club for 60 kids, mostly high school students, 
was organized and adult club members act as advisors. 
But the youngsters run their own group themselves. Art 
Thalman, a member of the club’s racing committee, says 
“wild kids who join the teen club quiet down under the 
influence of stable adults.” 

While most of the club’s program depends on moral 
suasion, its effort to end annoyances to non-snowmobi- 
lers has been fairly successful, says Witherwax. This past 
winter, not one complaint was lodged against a snowmo- 
biler in the town, he reports. 

Probably a big factor here is the great success the club 
has enjoyed in setting up trails and other recreational 
facilities—away from the center of town and residential 
areas. The main facility was created on a 200-acre tract, 
owned by the town, on Walnut Mountain. A network of 
trails winds around the mountain and into adjacent flat 
land, providing a variety of snowmobile-riding chal- 
lenges. Other trails have been laid out over the private 
land of owners who have cooperated with the club. The 
trails are all clearly marked. 


The clubs we've looked at aren’t unique by any means, 
We could have gone to dozens of towns from New En- 
gland to the northwest and found similar groups working 
to make snowmobiling deliver greater benefits to their 
members, and the communities they represent, too. 

Is your club hitting this trail, too? 


eE—_o—_= 


A number of Alberta Snowmobile Clubs have search & rescue units ready 
and willing to help in any emergency. For information contact Search & 
Rescue Co-ordinator Dennis Peatman, 97 Hounslow Dr. N.We Calgary phone 
289-8132; Secretary- Treasurer Ted Hammond,1408 - 42 St. S.W. Calgary 
246-2450 or President Arnold Swaren, 25 Wakefield Dr. S.W. 249-0311. 


A Winter 
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Dicnic is Fum 
for the Family 


Take your family on a picnic this 
winter. Picnics no longer are exclusively 
summer fare. 

First, of course, pick where you'll 
picnic. Go too far and the snowmobilers 
will be too tired to enjoy the food. Just a- 
cross the field, on the other hand, and 
there won't be enough of that get-away- 
from-it-all atmosphere. 

So, pick a spot that’s an easy ride 
away, one that offers the open-air feeling 
of really being out in the great outdoors. 

Don’t overload. Even with a sled or 
cutter trailing along behind, a 
snowmobile just isn’t designed to carry 
as much gear as a boat or car. Bring 
along what you'll need to enjoy the 
picnic. Nothing more. Nothing less. 

New developments in picnic packaging 
— Stainless steel unbreakable thermos 
bottles, tight-sealed plastic containers in 
all shapes and sizes, etc. — make pic- 
nicking by snow sled a breeze. 

When selecting the menu, remember 
that this is a snowmobile outing. The 
lemonade and potato salad that made 
that summer picnic such a success 


should be left at home, along with the 
Bermuda shorts and mosquito repellent. 
Instead bring along such warmer-uppers 
as hot chocolate and coffee, soup and 
stew — all prepared at home to let the 
snowmobiling picnicker concentrate on 
snowmobiling and picnicking. 

Along-the-trail foods are fun, too. 
Compact stoves, easily carried in 
tagalongs, enable the snowmobile chef to 
offer his guests outdoor culinary 
triumphs guaranteed to thaw the most 
chilled taste bud. 

Use plastic or paper dinnerware that 
can be incinerated in the campfire, and 
old frying pans and cooking utensils that 
won't be missed if they get misplaced in 
some snowdrift. 


And, of course, DON’T LITTER. Make 
sure you leave your picnic site as clean 
as you found it. Take your refuse back 
with you. 


Winter picnicking is fast becoming one 
of the most popular of all family 
snowmobiling activities. It’s easy, fun — 
and there aren’t any ants in the snow! 


Wi ; 
A winter picnic can be an adventure for a day or a week-end. 
Lightweight camping equipment that can be easily carried on a 
snowmobile will make practically any location accessible. Pack 
food for the winter. Lots of hearty stews, hot drinks, and soup 
will ensure a good time for everyone. 


RESULTS 

OF A STUDY ON 
WILDLIFE 
RELEASED BY 
THE 1.S.1.A. 


The International Snowmobile 
Industry Association (ISIA) last month 
released the results of a study on the 
effects of snowmobile noise on wildlife. 
The study was conducted for ISIA by Dr. 
John G._ Bollinger, mechanical 
engineering professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

In remarks prepared for the Inter- 
Noise ’72 conference in Washington, 
D.C., Bollinger reported he found that the 
presence of snowmobiles did increase the 
‘“thome range’”’ of seven wild rabbits. The 
home range is the area within which an 
animal travels during a given period. 

The rabbits were equipped with radio 
transmitters and monitored during nine 
consecutive evenings and nights. The 
first three nights there was no 
snowmobiling. During the fourth night 
snowmobiles were driven around the 
woodlot inhabited by the rabbits. On the 
fifth and sixth nights, snowmobiles were 
driven on a network of trails within the 
woodlot. And on the last three nights, 
there was no snowmobiling. 

Bollinger found that ‘on the nights after 
snowmobiling the rabbits’ home ranges 
were larger than on the nights before 
snowmobiling, but smaller than on nights 
during which snowmobiling occurred. 

The rabbits did not leave the woodlot at 
any time during the study. Results of a 
companion study on deer will be released 
in the near future. 

Bollinger concluded that neither the 
noise nor the presence of snowmobiles 
caused the rabbits to leave the areas they 
normally inhabit. He warned, however, 
that his study tested only short term 
effects and that his results cannot be 
used to predict how the animals would 
behave after more frequent or lengthier 
exposures. 

Other University of Wisconsin scien- 
tists working with Bollinger on the 
project were Andres Soom, Mechanical 
Engineering, and Orrin J. Rongstad, 
Department of Wildlife Ecology. 
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SNOWMOBILE OPERATORS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Le Ae Dublenko 
Vice President in charge of training ASA 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Snowmobiling is one of the fastest growing winter sports in 
Canada and is popular with people of all ages. This growth 
has created the need for increased attention to the safe use 
of snowmobiles. As with other types of machines, a snowmobile 
is as safe as the person operating it. The key to responsible 
snowmobiling is knowledge of the vehicle; recognizing and ac- 
cepting it as a powerful machine; respecting its capabilities 
and limitations, exercising good judgement and courtesy with 
respect to the rights of other outdoorsmen and the environment. 


The purpose of this unit is to make the snowmobiler aware that 
there could be environmental damage. Unfortunately, much of the 
outery of ecological damage is unverified hearsay by other oute 
door enthusiasts who covet the scenic winter areas for their 
own particular sport and cottage or home owners who object to 
the noise and of the odd vandal who cuts fences and litters. 
Snowmobile manufacturers deny that the snowmobile does any 
environmental damage. Their views are almost as non-supported 
by scientific facts as are the indictments by the critics. 


SNOWMOBILES COMPACT SNOW 

1) Snowmobile and driver : $ lb. per square in. pressure on snow. 
2) Snowshoer: $ lb. per square in. pressure on snow. 

3) Cross-country skier: 1 lb. per square in. pressure on snow. 

4) Large snow boots: 3lb. per square in. pressure on snow. 

Less insulation than fluffy snow; ground freezes deeper melts slower 
may be beneficial in controlling run-off and erosion. May 

cause winter kill if compacted to layer of ice like a skating 
rink area. Carries greater weight allowing animals to follow 
trails to different browse areas. Predators can also follow 
trails. 


EFFECTS ON VEGETATION 

1) Breakage of trees; one inch diameter or less. 

2) Injury to tips of young trees at or near snow level. 

3) Pliable stems bend under track and come back up. 

4) Cleated track marks the bark on one side. 

5) Powder snow allows trees and bushes to bend. 

6) Hardpack snow areas show more damage. 

7) Rabbits found to burrow under broken branches and nest there. 
8) Avoid areas bare of snow. 


NOISE 
1) Will drive away animals till they find trails useful, May 
affect animals carrying young, also warns animals of the 
approach of snowmobiles. 
2) Noise level is dropping every year; 1975 deadline of 72 dba. 
1973 models should average the same or lower noise level 
than that in the inside of a car travelling at 50 M.P.H. 
3) Do not snowmobile late at night past homes, cottages, campers ETC. 
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THE SNOWMOBILERS CODE OF ETHICS 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


27) 


8) 
9) 
10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 


I WILL know and obey all local, Provincial and Federal laws 
rules relating to the operation of snowmobiles in those 
areas where I plan to use my vehicle. 


I WILL inform the proper officials and reauest permission 
when required before using Federal or Provincial lands. 


I WILL avoid damaging living trees, shrubs, or other 
natural features. 


I WILL NOT litter camping areas or trails, nor pollute lakes 
or streams, and I will be extremely careful of fires. 


I WILL NOT track, chase, or other-wise harass wildlife of 
domestic animals and I will avoid those areas set aside 
for feeding and wildlife protection. 


I WILL use my vehicle only for transportation when hunting 
and I will keep my gun unloaded when driving my snowmobile. 


I WILL make my snowmobile and myself available for search 
and rescue missions. 


I WILL fully respect other people's rights and property. 
I WILL lend a helping hand when I see anyone in distress. 


I WILL stay on areas and trails open to snowmobiles, and I 
will avoid cress-country trips unless sanctioned. I will 
never cut a fence or open a gate without closing it behind 
M@o 


I WILL NOT harass or interfere with skiers, hikers, skaters 
ice fishermen, skibobbers, or other winter sportsmen. I 

will respect and recognize others’ rights to enjoy all winter 
recreation facilities. 


I WILL recognize that people judge all snowmobilers by MY 
actions, and therefore, I will be a good sportsman and ad- 
here to this CODE of ETHICS. 


I WILL NOT use alcoholic beverages or other-wise impair 
my ability to drive while operating, or while in charge 
of a snowmobile. 


THE ALBERTA SNOWMOBILE ASSOCIATIONS TRAINING COURSE HAS 
BEEN ADOPTED BY THE ALBERTA GOVERNMENTS DEPARTMENT OF 
CULTURE YOUTH AND RECREATION. 
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RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


In todays energy starved world it would be impractical to say we 
should not disturd natures beauty even though we may be starv- 
ing for the resources just beneath the surface. 

Our position on basic resource development is that in view of a 
possible energy crisis that exploration for and mining of essential 
minerals should be allowed providing the lease holder restores 
the terrain:to its former state when finished. 

As there appears according to the last energy resources report 

to be ample proven supplies of coal we would say further explor- 
ation for cosl shonld not be allowed in the green areas. 

Oil and gas exploration should be allowed on a strictly control- 
led basis. The establishment of actual gas processing facilities 


should be as far removed from the green areas as possible. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SKI AREAS 

There are at vresent a number of ski areas which have been devel- 
oped over the past few years and are now closed. Although there 
are probably a number of factors such as snow conditions, poor 
roads, economic conditions that have caused these developments 
to close, we feel it would be extremely foolhardy to permit ad- 
ditional facilities of this type to be developed. 

We feel in fact that if there is a worsening of the energy crisis 
we may in fact see a reduction in tourist traffic to ski resorts 
which may result in less demand for these facilities. 

We particularly note a commercial development proposal called 
Assiniboia which requires 6 or 7 hundred acres but are asking 
for 7000 acres of prime multi recreational land on the south- 
east shore of Spray Lakes. Most of our members being multi-users 
both winter and summer, as hikers, fishermen, snowmobilers, would 
very strongly oppose this development which would limit this 
beautiful area to the use of a few wealthy enough to afford this 


type of development. 


1) 


2) 
3) 
4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 
12) 
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SUMMARY 
The Alberta Snowmobile Association speaks for Albertas 
200,000 snowmobilers. 
The Eastern Slopes are prime multi recreational lands. 


The snowmobiler is a keen outdoor sportsman. 


Existing crownlands for multi recreational use must be 
maintained and additional facilities provided. 


Small user groups must not gain control of large tracts 
of land close to large population centres. 


The economic impact of snowmobiling on the provincial 
economy should be considered in setting aside recreational 
arease 


Manufacturers have made great improvements in the snow= 
mobiles to make them more acceptable both to the user and 
non usefre 


No significant proof has been brought forward that snowe 
mobiles damage the environment and on the contrary many 
experts are now recognizing the snowmobiles value. 


Snowmobile clubs are providing the leadership and training 
to make this a safe sport. 


Basic mineral exploration should be allowed but strictly 
controllede 


Additional ski areas should not be developed at this time. 
The Alberta Snowmobile Association is anxious to work to- 


gether with the government and other interested parties in 
developing new areas and improving existing facilities. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of seasonal regulations with regard to snowmobiles, 
which are not too early or too late in the winter to protect the 
ground surface from excessive traffic. Is it possible for your 
association to impose Such regulations on its members? Are you strong 
enough to do so, or do you feel it is necessary to have government 
legislation to control such use? 


MR. SWAREN: 


The snowmobilers are very cooperative. If the forestry people 
Say there isn't sufficient snow cover in the Bull Forest, we will stay 
out. I think it has to be left up to those people on a day to day 
basis, because you can have no snow one day, and you can have 
sufficient snow the next day. If you wait for government legislation 
to say it's okay to go in, you'll be another month getting in. I'n 
sure the people working in forestry are quite competent to make this 
decision. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What percentage of the snowmobile owners in this province does 
your organization represent? 


MR. SWAREN: 
I'm sorry, I don't have the figures. We'tre very much like the 


government, we don't always have the mandate of all people, except 
when they have a problem they come to us. 
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Mr. Chairman: 


My name is Margaret Lewis and I am submitting this brief as a 
private individual. 

The future use of the eastern watersheds is a matter of great 
concern and responsibility to every Albertan since our actions now will 
undoubtedly form guidelines for the future use of all Canadian land. 

Although I am a conservationist who derives great enjoyment 
from various forms of primitive travel in wilderness areas and who would 
like to see wild places preserved for such use, I also recognise that the 
eastern watershed area is rich in a variety of natural resources, i.e., 
oil, gas, coal, minerals, timber, water, grazing areas, big game and so on. 

The present structure of our society is such that it demands 
utilization of these varying energy resources and I view their conservation 
and controlled extraction of equal importance as the conservation of wilder- 
ness areas. In consideration of the current popular issue of whether or not 
to allow resource development in the foothills region, I feel this is a problem 
of greater complexity and an issue much nearer our own back yards than is 
often realized. 

Where man's industrial development is a natural and continuing 
progression of his own development, the rate of acceleration of technological 


and industrial progress in the Twentieth Century constitutes a number of factors 
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that have resulted in discord between man and his environment. The reasons 
are many, are varied, often deep rooted and are controlled by the economical 
and political winds of change. 

The mass production of unnecessary goods, uneconomical motor 
vehicles equipped with moving parts pre-designed to wear out after a short 
life span, cheap, short life-term products, throw-away gadgets and utensils, 
moment to moment fashion clothes and many other wasteful production lines 
all put an exhaustive and, in my opinion, criminal drain on our energy 
resources. 

Yet we, as consumers of all these products, have created a 
situation whereby our society is now conditioned to and dependent upon all 
these things. This unbridled rate of consumption has placed a demand upon 
our manufacturing industries to churn out these products, utilizing almost 
every available energy resource to do it. It is therefore easy to see that 
such undisciplined demand enables resource industries to justify their presence 
in areas many of us at these hearings are now seeking to preserve in their wild 
state for recreational use. 

The fact that coal extracted from the eastern watershed region 
is largely an export commodity does not deter from this fact when it is realised 
that our energy resource is the power supply for oriental manufacturers to produce 
those goods that are ultimately imported for the Canadian consumer. And I am sure 
everyone knows the extent to which oriental goods are placed on the Canadian 
market - just about everything from transistor radios to so called "Canadian" 


souvenirs. 
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Therefore, the problem is not so much, do we allow the resource 
industry and its extraction plants in the foothills region or not? The problem 
is more: how can we re-model our society and our value of material things 
so that our rate of consumption can take a downward trend and our efforts to 
conserve invaluable energy resources a resultant upward swing? 

In relation to the eastern watersheds, there has been much 
said about the undesirable way in which coal has been extracted, especially from 
the watershed quality and aesthetic points of view. Certainly, current methods 
of extraction leave much to be desired. But rather than eliminate industry 
altogether simply because methods of extraction do not meet the standards 
required, much effort should be made to improve and refine extraction and production 
methods. Law enforced controls should be brought in to ensure that these desired 
standards are in fact met, adhered to and maintained, spot checks should be 
made on operating companies, water quality downstream from the extraction site 
should be continually monitored, environmental disturbance should be the absolute 
minimum and methods for restoration implemented once an extraction plant is 
reaching the final stages of its program and so on. 

But refinement doesn't stop there. It concerns all of us, not just 
those personnel involved at any extraction plant. Much effort should be made to 
bring together individuals and groups presently fractured in our society by their 
sincere yet conflicting opinions as to the future land use of Alberta territory. 
There must be better understanding between conservationists, environmentalists and 
industry, better liaison, communication and discussion, there has to be compromise 
in certain areas between society's accumulated needs and our desire for recreational 


space in its many and varied forms, there will be industry here in the future and 
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there should be change - change in our attitude, supposed need for energy driven 
products, our value of material things, our need for the endless array of 

short term manufactured goods, our support, whether we realise it or not, of 
moment to moment fashionable goods and clothing, many of which I know are 
wastefully discarded as London, Paris and New York dictate what the modern 
person shall wear season by season. 

I feel too that serious thought shauld be given to some 
form of policy toward finite growth. Just as wild land can only support a 
finite number of living things upon it, so cities can only support a finite 
number of individuals. We cannot continue to increase the limits of our cities 
and allow them to sprawl further and further into rural areas, thus reducing 
valuable rangeland for cattle rearing and transforming prime grazing areas 
into sub-divisible lots. 

It is recognised that there is an increasing demand for recreation 
areas to be set aside in the eastern watershed area. The quality of recreation 
is a facet of life that is of immense importance to Albertans and the conservation 
of wilderness and wildland areas serves a four-fold effect: the preservation of 
interlocking ecosystems; the economic conservation of future energy resources, 
timber and wild game; the safeguarding of areas of scientific, historical and 
archaeological importance, and the protection of areas that provide a degree of 
aesthetic enjoyment seldom if ever found virtually adjacent to other developed 
areas. 

To summarize the foregoing, I recommend that the following policies 


be formulated in respect to the future use of the eastern watershed area: 


iG That finite growth and controlled population increase be of prime 
concern. 
Ze That agencies be created to educate the public in relation to the 


quality, use and control of merchantable goods of questionable value 
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in relation to the amount of energy resource required to produce 
such goods. 

3. That industrial techniques be more stringently monitored, that 
extraction techniques be refined, and that protection of the 
environment and adjacent energy resources, i.e., water, timber, 
etc. be assured at all times. 

4. That rangeland suitable for cattle raising remain designated for 
that purpose and related food producing concerns. This would 
prevent the threat of land sales for sub-division for single family 
lots. 

5's That those wilderness and wildland areas proposed by the Alberta 
Wilderness Association be preserved for recreational activities. 

6. That the commercial development of recreational facilities be limited 
to areas adjacent to existing access roads and that motorized 


recreation be restricted to the vicinity of such areas. 


Finally, I would refer to a area of land purchased by the provincial 
government in the fall of last year known as Diamond Ranch located near Cochrane 
and which the government purchased with the intention of retaining it in a parkland 
condition for the public. I have proposed that such land, if it is to be zoned for 
recreational purposes, be utilized as a Nature Centre with the existing ranch 
buildings transformed into the education building and facilities area for those needing 
special attention, i.e., very young, aged, handicapped, etc. The area itself would be 


zoned into four sections: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 
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Natural area which would basically be a completely undeveloped 
area with the exception of simple foot-trails. 
Management area that would best demonstrate conservation practices 
of soil, water, wildlife and woodland on a small scale. 
Educational area - a central area where visitors can meet, gather for 
lectures, enjoy film and slide demonstrations, wander 
through exhibitions, use library facilities and where 
school parties can gather for talks and projects. 
Intensive use area where special facilities would meet the requirements 
of those needing special care, where visitors could 
relax over light refreshment and where central information 


could be obtained. 


The function of such a nature centre would be that of a representative 


sample of our natural landscape and would be designed to instruct the community in 


ecological realities and help citizens plan the uses of the land scientifically, 


responsibly and with an understanding of the encompassing ecosystems. 


I would like to thank the Chairman for allowing me to speak at these 


Hearings and presenting my thoughts and feelings in relation to the future use of 


the eastern watershed area. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mrs. Lewis, how many people do you think now subscribe to the 
ideas you have suggested here? How long do you think it would take to 
educate a sufficient number of them so we could actually accomplish 
the things you have recommended? 


MRS. LEWIS: 


I should think it would take a fair amount of time and would be a 
massive education program. The quality and durability of the products 
we can purchase in the stores today is very poor in relation to the 
amount of money that goes into this mass production. I can foresee a 
time when people will really have to consider the type of products 
they need in their homes. 


Many products are produced which aren't really necessary, and are 
what I consider waste products. We're using all our energy resources 
to produce these unnecessary things. When you go right back to the 
source, you're maybe damaging, temporarily or permanently, various 
ecosystems in order to produce the energy resources necessary to 
produce things we don't really need. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What do we do about the two major cities in the Province of 
Alberta which seem to be in some sort of competition to see who can 
get bigger the fastest, and apparently have the support of the 
majority of the people in them? 


MRS. LEWIS: 


I think that's a e shame. I'd like to see some kind of policy 
brought in whereby we could start to feel that it was as healthy to 
have finite growth of a city. I come from London, England, a city of 
eight million people, and I know what overcrowding is like. Coming to 
Calgary, with nearly half a million people, I've got room to breathe 
for once. I feel that there must be some kind of restriction on the 
number of people entering any one area at any one time. Land can only 
support X number of people, in the same way it can only support Xx 
varieties of wildlife or game. 
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SUBMISSION OF MANALTA COAL LTD. 
ON 
COAL LANDS HELD 
IN THE 
BOW RIVER BASIN 


Presented By: E.J. Panchysyn 


Note: The submission of the Coal Association of Canada 
is assumed as a preamble to this brief. 
Introduction 

Manalta Coal Ltd. leases coal mining rights from the 
Province of Alberta in an area extending from Twp. 17 at the south 
end to Twp. 20 at the north end, in Rge.'s 6, 7, & 8, West of the 
Fifth Meridian. This block of leases is referred to as the '' HIGHWOOD 
PROPERTY", and comprises 17,000 acres, embracing the area of 
the upper head waters of the Highwood River and Pocaterra Creek. 

The Highwood Pass on the Coleman-Kananaskis Forestry Trunk road 
roughly centres the property. 

Manalta Coal Ltd. also leases coal rights in an area extending 
from Black Diamond-Turner Valley in the north to Pekisko in the south, 
covering parts of Twp.'s 17 to 20, Rge. 2, West of the Fifth Meridian. 

The coal mining leases held in this region are referred to as 
the '' TURNER VALLEY PROPERTY" and comprise 5,960 acres, not 


contiguos but interspersed by Freehold Lands. 
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The attached maps show the area of the Highwood Leases 


and the Turner Valley Leases in relation to Calgary and area. 


HIGHWOOD PROPERTY 
Manalta Coal Ltd. (Then known as Alberta Coal Ltd.) 
acquired '' Coal reservations" , consisting of 25,600 acres from 
the Department of Mines and Minerals on January 17th, 1969. In 
January 1971 these reservations were converted in part to Coal 


Mining Leases, as shown in the detailed plan attached to this brief. 


Exploration 


A detailed program was carried out in 1970 consisting of 
slit-trenching and drilling. All trenches were back filled at the 
conclusion of that season's program. 

In 1971 further trenching was conducted in a portion of 
property to the south west and near the British Columbia border. In 
1972 reclamation and seeding was carried out on the exploration access 
roads constructed in prior years. One access road to the south west 
is being reclaimed and seeded this year. 

Any further exploration work was stopped in 1972 because of 
the apparent sensitiveness of the area and the indication that our 
Government would establish in the near future a Land Use Policy. 

A total of fifteen holes have been drilled and approximately 
twenty trenches have been made in coal intersections. 

The attached map of the Highwood Lease area shows the 


location of the exploration areas and drill holes. 
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MANALTA COAL LTD. 
HIGHWOOD LEASE AREA 


Scale: One Inch Equals Three Miles 
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Additionally, geological reconnaissance including mapping 
of rock outcrops and coal outcrops has been carried out over the 


whole length of the property. 


Coal Geology 

The coal seams occur in the Kootenay formation. Two 
typical cross-sections exhibiting the coal structure and showing the 
coal bearing strata in relationship to the topography are attached. 

In the North $ of Twp. 18, and to the West of Mist Mountain, 
the structural section at Sec. 20 shows the coal bearing zone of the 
Kootenay Formation, sub-paralleling the hillside, known as a ''dip- 
slope'’ condition which is amenable to open pit mining. 

In Sec. 12, Twp. 19, the structure section shows the coal 
bearing zone to be covered by thick beds which would not be economical 
to work by open pit. 

The coal-bearing section is approximately 1400 feet thick and 
contains eight seams over five feet in thickness, four of which vary 
between ten feet and twenty feet. 

Samples taken from drill holes show the rank of the coal to be 
on the border between low and medium volatile bituminous with good 
coking qualities. It is believed from previous work in the Highwood 
field by others that some of the seams may be tending toward semi- 


anthracitic non-coking rank. 
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Considerably more work would be required before an 
accurate assessment of the coal rank of each seam could be made. 

In the south west area of our leases in Twp. 17, a 54 foot 
seam was intersected near the headwaters of Loomis creek. The 


seam has obviously been thickened by structural deformation. 


Mining Potential and Reserves 

Indicated recoverable reserves from open cut mining are 
in the ten million to thirty million ton range. 

Underground recoverable reserves would exceed 200 million 
tons, with approximately half of this volume amenable to hydraulic 
mining with gravity flow to the mine portal. 

Mining by open cut and underground methods in this property 
is economically feasible as far as getting the coal to the '' mouth" of 


the mine. However no transportation system exists to get the coal 


to market. 


Future Planning 


As indicated earlier in this brief the question of land use in 
the area of our Highwood Leases is ina critically sensitive stage, 
We note from the report ''The Resources of the Foothills, A Choice 
of Land Use Alternatives", published under authority of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests and the Department of Environment that 


the coals in the Highwood Basin are classified as '' High Potential" . 
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We also note that, informational bulletin No. 3, page l2, 
shows the proposed Elbow Sheep Wilderness area 2evoting the 
bulk of the coal lands in the Highwood Coal Basin, and more 
specifically it includes the portion on our leases that is most 
amenable to open pit mining. The remainder of our coal leases 
appear to be west of the boundary of the proposed Wilderness area 
but the location of the boundary on the Forestry Trunk road would 
prohibit necessary ancillary facilities that might be required to 
the east of this road if any future underground mining were to 
take place. 

In view of the emerging policies by governments on conser- 
vation of our oil and gas reserves and the greater future utilization 
of our coal reserves, it would appear that the Highwood area coal 
should be permitted to be mined in the future. Nevertheless, because 
of the favorable location of this region in relation to Calgary, any 
coal mining would be subject to extreme pressures from conservation 
groups. 

We believe that any cw 1 operations if permitted in the future 
should not be subject to harrasment, it then follows that the govern- 
ment would have to assure and convince the public that the coal is of 
future economic necessity for this province and Canada. 

Alternately, if the land use in part or all of our leases is 
eventually confirmed by governmental policy as a Wilderness Area, 
thus prohibiting mining, some form of compensation must be given 


to the lease holder. 
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This would be the actual costs incurred, such as lease 
rental, exploration, sampling and analysis costs. 

Additionally, compensation should be made for loss of 
future business. 

Without considering any net return to the operator and 
using today's approximate cost of bituminous coal at the mine 
site of $10.00 per ton, the mining of say 100 million tons of coal from 
the 17,000 acres would have a total cost value of One Billion Dollars 
or spread over the lease area a cost value of $60,000 per acre. 
Most of this money would be spent in Alberta as wages, and purchase 
of goods and services. 

If mining were permitted in this area for the future, the date 
of commencement of a mining operation would depend on market 
demand and a viable form of transportation to market, along with 
the economic feasibility as compared to other potential mining sites 
in the Province. 

Cost of Exploration and Reclamation to Date 

Since acquisition Manalta Coal Ltd. has expended for:- 

Reservations & Leases $57,000. 
Exploration: - 
Including trenching, drilling 
analysis, engineering and 
supervision $76,000. 
Reclamation $25,000. 


Total Expenditures To Date $158,000. 


Planned for 1973 Reclamation: $10,000. 
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TURNER VALLEY PROPERTY 


Initial reconnaissance and wide spaced drilling was carried 
out by this company in 1965. 
In 1970, coal reservations were taken which were converted 


to coal mining leases in 1971 and 1972. 


Exploration 


No trenching or road building has been done in this area. 
Coal outcrops are scarce, being covered by glacial till and drift 
over most of the area, All the exploration work has been carried out 


by drilling on road allowances. 


Coal Geology 


One main seam has been traced from north of Turner Valley 
to south of Longview and is believed to stratigraphically located at 
the base of the Belly River formation. Two seams overlie this 
main seam but they are considered too thin to be economical. The 
main seam varies between ten feet and twenty feet thick and for the 
most part dips fairly steeply. There is considerable faulting in 
this area, and a cross-section is shown attached located north west 
of the town of Longview. 

The coal is ranked as a High Volatile Bituminous 'B'', with 


a heating value in the range of 11,000 BTU/lb. to 12,000 BTU/Ib. 
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Mining Potential and Reserves 

Mining in this coal bearing formation was carried out prior 
to 1960 at Priddis to the north of Turner Valley, and very small 
mines were located between Turner Valley and Black Diamond 
and south of Longview. These mines provided coal for domestic 
heating and supplied local residents in the adjacent areas. 

Mining reserves, using open pit operations are approximately 
twenty million tons to produce coal at mine mouth competitive with 


todays energy costs. Additional coal exists on Freehold lands 


adjacent to our leases, 


Future Planning 


This coal is non-coking, and would have to be used in other 
applications such as thermal generation or conversion to pipeline 
gas. The reserves do not warrant the establishment ofa plant of 
this nature in the area; but they could contribute to an industrial 
complex located in the Calgary region if added to the coal reserves 
of the Highwood basin. As an example, a slurry pipeline system 
‘from the Highwood area to a location south of Calgary, suchas a 
power generating station, could also ''tap''the reserves of the Turner 
Valley - Longview area, 

Mining disturbance would be minimal; a 'V'' cut open pit 
would be back filled after removal of the coal and reclaimed. A 
deterrent factor is the rapidly increasing cost of land on the 


periphery of our large cities, and as most of the surface in this 
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area is privately held, the land would either have to be purchased 
outright or access would have to be obtained by right of entry 
arbitration. 

Further exploration and feasibility studies are not planned 
in the immediate future, and no further work is likely to be 


carried out until there are indications of a market for this coal. 


MANALTA COAL LTD. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


You know that the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness Area proposal will be 
heard tomorrow, and this is of course the wilderness recreation area 
that overlaps with your particular lease. Are you planning to make a 
Submission in respect of that hearing tomorrow? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


No, we have no plans in that respect. We're stating our 
viewpoint right at the present time. 


DR. TROST: 


Is the dollar value on the work done to date an indication of the 
buy back value that the company believes proper? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


I couldn't say that. There's always the feeling that there's a 
future loss of business. This, of course, would be terribly difficult 
to evaluate. In other areas of the province which are now frozen for 
coal exploration, and I'm thinking of northwest of the Athabasca 
River, perhaps a trade-off could be made. Other than that, if no coal 
lands are available, then certainly the minimum would be our cost 
involved to date with some right of first refusal in the future. 


MR. KINISKY: 


I note that your Highwood lease contains about 30 million tons of 
coal recoverable at the surface, and about 200 million tons 
recoverable from underground operations. Why is it necessary to go 
into the surface mining operation when, in fact, the bulk of the coal 
is available with an underground recovery systen? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


I, think the two work hand in hand, as has been proven in our 
present mining operations in this province. At Mcintyre Porcupine 
Mines, the open pit helped that operation out, and I think it was 
simply the fact that open-pit mining is probably more economic. re 
requires less manpower, and to obtain manpower for underground mining 
now and in the future would strike me as almost impossible. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You also mentioned the possibility of hydraulic mining. About 
half of what you have is underground reserves. Is there a possibility 
of hydraulic mining without the conventional methods of underground 
extraction? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 


Hydraulic mining, in the sense that we speak of it, would involve 
going underground. If we're not going underground we couldn't 
hydraulic mine the coal from the surface. It would still have to be 
the conventional open-pit methods. 
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MR. DOWLING: 

On the Highwood property your lease comprises 17,000 acres. What 
percentage of that acreage would have to be disturbed in order to 
extract the coal? 

MR. PANCHYSYNs 

The leases of course overlap, because the coal beds angle and the 
lease configuration is always north-south and east-west. If we are 
talking about mining the total property, the portion that would be 
open—pit mined is something under one-quarter of the area. The 
underground mining, of course, wouldn't really affect the surface 
configuration at all. 

MR. DOWLING: 


At Turner Valley, I understand that would all be open-pit. Is 
that correct? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 
This would be our plan. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Obviously you're going to take out a very large volume. How are 
you going to restore the volume? 


MR. PANCHYSYN: 

The seam is close to vertical so we would have to make a cut on 
either side and put the overburden and spoils on either side of the 
Cut. We would take the coal out and backfill the overburden into the 
hole. 

MR. DOWLING: 
But you would have a large depression in the surface? 
MR. PANCHYSYN: 
No. The only loss in volume is the loss of the coal. When you 


backfill of course you won't get the original density or bulk density 
of the soil, but you would approach it. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 
FOR THE 
EASTERN SLOPES OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
ALBERTA CANADA 


"A general presentation made in reference to this 
proposal; background information, cost analysis and so 
on, is included with the Alberta Youth Hostels Council's 
presentation made in Edmonton." 


Presented by: G. Rathbone 


ALBERTA YOUTH HOSTELS COUNCI 


CYHA MOUNTAIN REGION 
, 455 - 12TH STREET N.W., CALGARY 
PHONE 283-5551 


June, 1973 


CYHA NORTH WEST REGION 
10922 - 88TH AVENUE, EDMONTON 
PHONE 489-3089 
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HIGHWOOD JUNCTION YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Bow River Forest, Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. The land is to be located in or adjacent to Highwood Junction 
Ranger Station and of the legal description Sec. 29, Twp. 16, Rge. 5, 
WOM. . 


4 This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area 
of sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 


A HIGHWOOD JUNCTION YOUTH HOSTEL 
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KANANASKIS LAKES YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Bow River Forest, Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. The land is to be located at the junction of the Forestry 
Trunk Road and Kananaskis Lakes access road within legal description 
Sec. 19, Twp. 20, Rge. 8, W5M. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area 
of sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 
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RIBBON CREEK YOUTH HOSTEL (EXISTING) 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to continue 
to give a grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain 
Region of 2 or more acres of land in the Bow River Forest, Rocky 
Mountains Forest Reserve. The land is to be located adjacent to the 
Ribbon Creek Quarry Road and of legal description Sec. 2, Twp. 23, 
Rge. 9, W5M (L.S.D. 16). 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area 
of sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 


23 


A RIBBO’ CREEK YOUTH HOSTEL (EXISTING) 
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GOOSEBERRY FLAT (BRAGG CREEK) YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Bow River Forest, Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. The land is to be located in or adjacent to Gooseberry Flat 
Camp Ground and of legal description Sec. 33, Twp. 22, Rge. 5, WSM. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area 
of sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 
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CANMORE YOUTH HOSTEL 


DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Canmore Corridor. The land is to be 
located in or adjacent to the Town of Canmore. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area 
of sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 


Twp. 25 
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A CANMORE YOUTH HOSTEL 
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WAIPAROUS CREEK YOUTH HOSTEL 


DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Bow River Forest, Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. The land is to be located in or adjacent to Waiparous Creek 
Camp Ground and of legal description Sec. 1, Twp. 28, Rge. 8, WOM. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area 
of sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 
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BRIEF 


to the 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


for the 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON LAND USE 
AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented By: 
J. GOOD 


THE CALGARY/BANFF CHAPTER 
NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL PARKS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
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We wish to thank the Government of Alberta for makina possible 
these hearings and the open, honest and straightforward manner which 
characterizes this process of searching for a future manaaement strateay 
for the foothills reaion of Alberta. We recognize that sianificant public 
funds and time have qone into preparing the backaround and information 
papers for these hearinas, and we wish to ao on record as fully supporting 
this type of use of public funds and also as supporting the provincial 
eeu attempt to brina the citizens of Alberta fully and openly into 
the planning process. We hope that this principle, which is now firmly 
established as a result of these hearinas, will be continued on into the 
future regarding all significant land use decisions within the foothills 
region of Alberta. We also wish to apologize for not having been able to 
read all of the material that has been made available as backaround information 
for these hearings. However, we have been able to read and hopeful ly digest, 
a reasonable amount. The following principles and suagestions are offered 
with an open spirit and in a give and take type of orientation. We hope that 
they will provide useful information for the provincial government. We have 
tried to make them representative of the opinions of members of our orqgani- 
zation throuahout the Province of Alberta. We hope that the provincial 
government will be able to receive them in the spirit in which they are qiven 
as an attempt to contribute helpful and constructive suggestions to encourage 
the Province to be creative and sensitive stewards for Alberta's foothil| 


environment. 


Fes. = 


The following principles and comments are intended to apnly to the 


entire foothills reaion of Alberta, unless otherwise specified. 
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THE FOOTHILLS OF ALBERTA IN RELATIONSHIP TO NATIONAL AND 


PROVINCIAL PARKS 


National Parks 


Despite the fact that the foothills region of Alberta is 
extremely vast, it stil! must be recognized that it exists within a 
regional or broader context. Land use decisions taken within the foothills 
will have sianificant impacts on other lands #ajacent to this reqion. An 
area of particular concern to the National and Provincial Parks Association 
is the influence which certain management practices in the foothills region 
could have upon the National Parks of Canada. Banff, Jasper and Waterton 
National Parks all have portions of their boundaries contiguous with 
certain portions of the foothills region. The boundaries of these parks 
were drawn many years ago and were subject to political, socfal and other 
historical influences, which have resulted today in the fact that seldom 
do the National Park boundaries follow or define significant ecosystems. 
Because of this, wide ranging species, such as the wolf, arizzly bear, 
wolverine, and many of the unaqulates, move freely from National Parks into 
foothills regions with little or no regard for the fact than an artificial 
boundary line exists delineating land use jurisdiction. Because these 
species are an important and sianificant national resource to al! Canadians 
as well as Albertans, there is an inherent responsibility to the Province 
of Alberta to contribute to the wise manaaement of these resources. 


In this regard, certain management strategies may he clearly 
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defined. The grazing of domestic animals within the foothI!Is region 

may sometimes come into conflict with wide ranging wolf populations 

or occasionally with wandering grizzly bears. Each of these cases must 
be dealt with individually and with sensitivity. Generally great care 
should be taken in evaluatina this sort of potential conflict in the 
granting or renewing of qrazina leases and strict regulations should be 
made and enforced to prevent discriminate killing of these rare wildlife 
apeniee. Secondly, provincial huntina reaulations within the foothills 
area must be carefully adjusted to allow for a natural movement of 
unaulate and other populations from within National Parks to areas outside 
the Park boundaries which are traditional wintering areas. This sort of 
management strategy would not only aid wildlife management in the National 
Parks, but would also facilitate increased harvest in provincial huntina 


areas. 


Thirdly, we wish to point out that several proposed commercial 
resort developments would place themsleves directly adjacent to the borders 
of our National Parks. We believe that this location is an extremely 
dangerous one and that it restricts greatly the management options available 
to National Park wildlife managers. It would certainly restrict natural 
movements of wildlife inside and outside of parks, and could potentially 
cause significant damage to these populations, as well as to habitat 


within the National Parks. 


We would therefore request that any development proposed within 


the range of any wildlife population found in National Parks be qiven to 
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the National Parks Branch and Canadian Wildlife Service for careful 
review and comment as to its potential impact before development permits 


are aranted. 


Finally, we believe that the park experience is stronaly 
influenced by the overal! environment in which it takes place. This overal| 
environment will often include portions of adjacent provincial land found 
in the foothills. In accordance with National Park policy, the National 
Parks are moving in the direction of removing or decreasing existing 
commercial facilities within the National Parks. These facilities will, 
in the future, probably be located in areas adjacent to National Parks, 
such as the Canmore corridor area and along the David hoes Highway. 
We urge the provincial government to develop strict land use regulations 
and integrated plannina in these areas and to work in close liaison with 
National Park and other federal governmental agencies to ensure the 


coordinated and sensitive development of these areas. 


2. Provincial Parks 

The same points with reqard to National Parks above could also 
be made with reaard to Assiniboine Provincial Park in British Columbia. 
This park, well-known throughout Canada, was recently siqnificantly 
enlaraed by the provincial aqovernment of British Columbia and granted an 
increased degree of protection. Assiniboine Provincial Park is widely 
recoanized as one of the gems in the Canadian park system. Because of 


this, any developments in adjacent foothills lands within the Province of 


Alberta should be carefully examined and coordinated with British Columbia 
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provincial park officials concerning potential impact. 


With regard to thi provincial park system of the Province of 
Alberta, the National and Provincial Parks Association was surprised, 
and somewhat shocked, that among the land use options presented and 
discussed by the provincial government, nowhere was mention made of the 
possibility of a provincial park system within the foothills region. 
We wish to point clearly to this omission and ¥6 suggest that the provin- 
cial .parks planners of the Province of Alberta be strongly encouraged to 
present a series of plans related to potential park sites within the 
foothills region. In an area in which a sianificant portion has very 
high recreational capability, we suaaest that provincial parks would indeed 
be one very appropriate land use. In the development of a provincial park 
system within the foothills region, the same care and sensitivity to 
potential environmental impact would have to be taken as in developing any 
commercial development or resource extraction industry. The potential 
rewards, however, to citizens of the Province of Alberta, both directly 
through their own recreational use and indirectly through the attraction 
that such a park system would have throughout the world for bringing 


tourists to Alberta would be sianificant. 


B. »COMMENTS ON GENERAL MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


ls. Regionals Masiien, hlens: 


We stronaly support the principle that land use within the 


foothi!!s reaion must be carefully requlated and further, that land use 
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should not be subject to piecemeal! develonment, but rather should 

be fully integrated under the direction of a series of regional master 
plans. We suggest that the logical units for these master plans are 
major river drainage systems as they have been defined for the purpose 

of these hearings. We further suggest that no development whatsoever 

be permitted within any of these regions until a provisional master plan 
has been prepared, made available for public comment, and then accepted 
to guide land use decisions in the region. With this proposal, we wish 
to indicate support for the principle of both regional! master planning, 
as wel! as continued public involvement within the planning process. 

We also are suagestina that our wav na ad qo slowly in accepting any 
development proposals within the foothills reaion. We, in Alberta, are 
fortunate in that we do not face any resource crises, excessive or 
extreme demands, or any need to make hasty and i!ll-judaed decisions. 

We can proaress within a rational and structured framework of carefully 
set out and analyzed plans, in which the consequences of our actions have 
been considered with all of the foresight possible generated by all those 
interested and willing to consider the future of the foothills region 


of Alberta. 


Within this general framework, we would like to comment on some 
of the management strateqies identified in the publication, "The Resources 


of the Foothills", as prepared by the Conservation and Utilization Committee 
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Task Force on the East Slope. The management strateay which we would 

most strongly support would be a hybrid between Strategy B and Strateay C. 
We would support the use of the foothills for renewable and non-renewable 
resource exploitation in an integrated manner; however, we would underline 
the minimization of environmental deterioration and the extremely careful 
examination of conflicts, especially with reqard to non-renewable 


resource exploitation. 


We suggest a system of environmental impact analyses before 
development permits are qranted which we think would be a positive 
contribution toward resolving conflict in this area. With regard to 
land management strategies, we would make all resources potentially 
available for use in an intearated manner, with strong stress on the 
qualifications previously mentioned. We further recoqnize that in the 
preparation of the land use capability maps, much of the input to these 
was highly biased toward the potential resource exploitation of the foot- 
hills region. For instance, the capability of the foothills region for 
sustaining wilderness areas was not specifically identified, whereas the 
capability for sustaining a timber products industry was specifically and 
carefully identified. Clearly, uses such as these can come into major 
conflict, and here the will of the public becomes extremely important in 
determining which capabilities or possibilities shall be qiven priority 
within a specific management situation. Aaqain we urqe you to continue 
to involve the public within specific land use decisions within the foothills 


reaion. Ultimately this could of course, in certain cases, allow for the 
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exploitation of resources under very strict quidelines, once Initial 
environmental! impact analyses have been completed and adopted to the 
satisfaction of governing jurisdictional bodies. ‘Also in the context 
of land management strategies, we would favour conducting ecological 
research to gather data necessary to be able to determine the effects of 
any use or development, as well as careful monitoring of the effects of 
dand use with a very strong view to preventing deterioration of natural 


oualities. 


With regard to the subject of ownership, we strongly support the 
principle deduced in management strategy B that land would be entirely 


owned by the public to allow for full implementation of this strateay. 


Finally, with regard to resultant implications and policies 
we agree with point 3{a) under manacement strateay B that aenerally an 
attempt should be made to preserve and retain at least a siqnificant 
image of natural wilderness throughout the area. In certain cases where 
resource exploitation permits have been granted, this might imply the 
creation of buffer zones and extremely stringent land use requlations. 
We further favour restricting the number of facilities, however we by no 
means favour a total lack of facilities, including roads. We generally 
favour points (b) through (e) listed under management strateay C, dealina 
essentially with a series of sound planning principles,and quidelines aimed 
at minimizina conflicts of land use and maintaining a very high quality 


environment. 


- ; ~ c 
Le eee 


We recognize that one of the Implications of a siqnificant degree 


3. Development Guidelines and Environmental Impact Analyses 
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of provincial control over land and land use within the foothi!Is reaton— 
is that tighter contro! would have to be gained over much of the 5/6ths 
of the foothills region which is presently disposed of in one manner or 
another. We stronaly support the use of public funds for this gaining of 
this control where possible and believe that in the long run, it would be 
of greatest potential benefit to the citizens of Alberta. We also strongly 
support not losing sight of the initial purpose of the Rocky Mountains 
Forest Reserve, which was to maintain a high quality watershed within 
areas of the province receiving waters having their origins within the 
foothills region. We would, however, add the obvious point to this that 
in responding to the needs and desires of the citizens of today, an 

ever increasing emphasis must be placed on developing and maintaining the 


recreational potential of this region. 


Carefully defined quidelines are needed for the use of any area 
to preserve its environmental intearity. Information presented in the 
Foothills Resource Allocation Study provides useful general guidelines for 
making land use decisions. However, the large scale at which this infor- 
mation was gathered would usually be inappropriate for making specific 
land use decisions within smaller areas of land. For this reason, we 
suqgest that a aeneral procedure be adopted which would requlate all 


development taking place within the forest reserve. 


First, a developer aoplying for a permit would have to file an 


ey 


extensive environmental inventory and impact statement. This statement 
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could be constructed by properly trained ecologists and other personne! 
from existing inventory data. After this is filed, an exploration permit 
could be considered. If aranted, in order to actually develop the site, 
the developer would need to file a detailed or intensive inventory and 
environmental impact statement, which would be critically scrutinized by 
all relevant provincia! government departments, as well as being made 
available to the public for comment. In the case of major proposals, 
public hearinas would arobebly be called for. Thus, all development 
would be subject to a two-phase study. The extensive = broad brush 
aeneral identification of sianificant resources in the area, capabilities 
and potentia! environmental impacts would be made, and if these vartables 
Le compatible with the proposed use of the area, then an exploration 
permit would be aranted by the provincial government. After this however, 
to gain actual permission for a development, the intensive survey would 
have to be carried out and fully approved by the provincial qovernment 


and the citizens of Alberta. 


ee ee ee 

We were impressed by the number of private entrepreneurs who 
proposed such a areat variety of resort development within the foothills 
reaion. We were equally surprised to see that no plans were forthcomina 
from the provincial aovernment to enter the resort community desian area, 
We suaaest that there is a fundamental and essential difference between a 


resort community which is desiqned by a private entrepreneur and one which 
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might be designed by the Province of Alberta in response to desires of 

the citizens. for instance, the Hpaheter return on a high-density 
condominium type of development miaht make this package particularly 
attractive to potential investors, whereas the Province of Alberta miaht 
serve the needs and desires of Albertans by designing a resort community 

on a much less intensive scale. In this reaard, we would point to the very 
appealing small sepa of Harvey Heiahts, adjacent to Banff National 
Park, which was essentially designed by the Province of Alberta, allowina 
the individual land purchaser the opportunity of developing his residence 
within a general framework and design set down by the Province of Alberta. 
We recognize that many of the land use reaulations within the Harvey Heights 
area are lax and that future communities would have to be much more tiahtly 
controlled. However, we wish to encourage the provincial aqovernment to 
consider presenting this sort of option to the citizens of this province 


as an alternative to commercial resort developments. 


5. Piagon Mountain and Assiniboia Development Proposals 


Two specific land use reauests have aenerated considerable interest 
among our members. First is the Assiniboia proposal; the second is the 
proposed expansion of the Pigeon Mountain resort. Each of these areas is 
asking for a control over an area which would exceed ten full sections of 
land. We do not favour the grantina of this sort of extensive control to 
what is essentially a private entrepreneur within the foothills reaion of 


Alberta. We would be sympathetic to lona-term leases on all building sites 
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within any such resort development. However, areas containing ski slopes, 
hiking trails and other associated recreational facilities should remain 
within the strict, carefully requlated control of the provincial govern- 
ment of Alberta. We would further like to comment that with reqard to 
the Assiniboia proposal, qreat care must be taken in doing a careful 
analysis of the benefits of this proposal versus its potential negative 
impact. We recognize that the general area suggested for development has 
already been logged, flooded, cut by roads and Ridceunly has had its 
wildlife population decreased, if not decimated. Despite all this, the 
area is adjacent to Banff National Park and is very close to Assiniboine 
Provincial Park in British Columbia. For these reasons, recreational 
development of the nature and character proposed will have to be carefully 
See with regard to potential environmental impact upon not only the 
foothills reaqion, but Assiniboine and Banff Parks. Also in this regard, 
we would ask that the provincial covernment pay careful attention to any 
subsidy of such a development, especially with reaard to the construction 
of an access road into the area, when it is clearly realized that downhil|! 
skiing and summer resort development are facilities which are used by 

re eee Ree groups and that funds used for developing road access 
to areas such as these could perhaps be more justly applied to the allevia- 
tion of difficult living conditions faced by urban and rural poor cittrens 
throughout the Province of Alberta, Generally in this regard, it is clear, 
or should be clear, that crosscountry skiing and extensive forms of 
recreation, such as hiking, backpacking and camping are becoming ever 


increasingly popular within the Province of Alberta, and fhat the day may 
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come when, in the future, such intensive recreational concentrations 
as proposed by Assiniboia will seem but disastrous anachronisms left 
over from an era in which citizens were less sensitive and more 


hedonistic. 


C. COMMENTS ON SOME SPECIFIC MANAGEMENT SITUATIONS AND PROPOSED LAND 
USES WITHIN THE FOOTHILLS REGION 


1. Suagestions Concernina the Role of Wildlife and Strategies of 
Wildlife Management Within the Foothills Region 


We have previously pointed out that one of the flaws in 
the foothills resource allocation study, capability mapping, is a 
strong bias qoteeds certain types of land use. Specifically with 
regard to wildlife, it is obvious that "big aame" was the major arouo 
used in defining the term 'wildlife'. Wildlife capability is defined 
in terms of critical areas for a number of unqulates, all of which 
are readily exploitable through hunting. It was shocking to find 
that nowhere within information available on wildlife were rare or 
endangered species or populations identified, nor was any mention made 
of the really difficult species to manage within the area; the qrizzly 
bear, the wolf and the wolverine. With regard to the sensitivities of 
the latter mentioned carnivores, piecemeal or spot development here and 
there could have a tremendous potentially damaaina effect. It is well 
known that the territory of a single individual arizzly bear or wolverine 
may be upwards of a hundred square miles, or that of a single wolf pack 


may be upwards to three thousand square miles. Beyond this, the minimum 
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numbers needed to sustain a viable population of grizzly bear are 
suspected to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of eighty to one 

hundred animals. These data, taken together, stronaly suggest that 
extremely large areas of wild land are needed to ensure the future 
presence of these species. This is not to say that certain types 

of human use and development are totally incompatible with the future 
maintenance of fase species. It is however, to strongly suagest 

that the range of these species be included in all future wildlife 
capability maps, and that any developments which night have potential 
conflicts within the home ranges of these species be carefully evaluated 


in terms of the potential extent of their impact. 


Another obvious point with regard to wildlife manaqement 
is that the bia qame-ungulate production tyne of orientation develoned 
within the capability proposals does not encompass an ecosystem concept. 
Within nature, deer, elk, caribou and biahorn sheep may be beautiful 
and majestic, but it is beetles, bugs, slugs and soi! microoraantisms 
which keep nutrients cyclina throughout ecosystems and provide for the 
longterm maintenance of viable big game animals and the community as 
a whole. In this regard, if we are to focus our management solely on 
the noble unqulate, we may find that the myriad of species whfch are 
sacrificied due to nealect may ultimately lead to sufficient habitat 
alteration that even our highly managed and semi-domesticated unqulates 
will find themselves in trouble. We therefore urae the provincial 


government to broaden its perspective with reaard to the wildlife 


er hs 
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resources of the foothills reaion. The forthcoming generation 

of citizens of this province will no longer be satisfied with merely 
knowing about the well-being of so-called bia game animals. There ts 
increasing concern for a great variety of bird species, amphibians, 


reptiles, fish and a vast array of very important invertebrates. 


Finally, we wish to suagest that previous management practices 
with regard to unaulates in the foothills region of the Province of 
Alberta have allowed both for sianificant deterioration of habitat, as 
well as overcropping many of these populations. In other cases, because 
of a bias against both sex hunts, populations have been allowed to exoand 
beyond reasonable limits to the point of habitat deterioration. 
Significant steps should be taken to maintain hich quality habitat in 
all areas throughout the foothills region. Beyond this, a careful look 
should be taken at potential non-consumptive uses of wildlife anda 
careful analysis be made of the returns available from hunting a popu- 
lation versus being able to observe this population. We also urge that 
depleted populations, or areas where populations have recently become 
extinct or severely decimated, be qiven special care and that restoration 
and restockina programmes be developed to restore the foothi!Is reaion 
of Alberta to what was once its previous maqnificence with regard to 


wildlife diversity and productivity. 
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2. Development Proposals by the Canadian Yough Hostels Association and 
The Alberta Wilderness Association _ 


We will treat these proposals generically, rather than 
dealing with each in specific detail. Generally, we see each of these 
major aroups' proposals as leading in the direction of supporting an 
extensive type of recreation within the foothills area of Alberta. We 
believe that these types of recreation are extremely important and merit 
the support of the Province of Alberta, because we also believe that 
these types of recreational opportunities will become increasingly 
valuable resources in the future of Alberta. We stronaly urge that in 
areas where wilderness proposals or Youth Hostels proposals are in 
conflict with other renewable or non-renewable resource potentials, careful 
consideration be given to evaluating the worth of present and future use 
of these areas for the purpose of extensive recreation. These types 
of use are generally congruent and supportive of one of the points which 
we have made concerning management strategies which relate to preserving 
the general wilderness and wildland character of the foothills region, 
yet at the same time providina for significant use and expanded recrea~ 


tional opportunity. 


3. Improved Management Needed 


Management within the foothit!s reaion in general must be 
intensified if the environmental quality of this area is to be protected. 
In this reqard, we would cite several snecific examples. Presently 


throughout the foothills, numerous haphazardly constructed and poorly 


Bere —- = 


tees 
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maintained garbage dumps exist, which serve to attract wildlife, 
especially bears. Usually these areas become little more than bait 
stations where hunters can wait for easy kill. This sort of situation 
does not offer either a high quality hunting experience, nor does it 
offer a sensitive and sensible means of disposing of human refuse and 
garbage within an area where wildlife is o be given a hiah priority. 
For this reason, we stronaly urge that the provincial government, in the 
future and beginning immediately, pay careful attention to its means of 
refuse disposal within the entire foothills reaion. Specifically, 

dump sites should be carefully chosen and carefully maintained, so that 
they do not serve as focal points for the attraction, ultimate dearadation 


and destruction of several wildlife species. 


Another example of present lax management practices withIn 
the foothills reqion concerns the maintenance of camp sites and camp 
qralnds within the foothills. Ofrentines, garbage disposal facilities 
directly within these camp grounds are inadequate, the accumulation and 
strewing of litter results and again, wildlife are displaced from their 
natural habitat and attracted to leavinas of mankind. Beyond this, 
camp sites have oftentimes been haphazardly located and not been develoned 
with reaard to their recreational potential or their sicanificance within 
an overall and integrated reqional master plan for an area. We hope 
that in the future, examoles of poor management such as these will be 


eliminated through an intensified and modernized management programme. 
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4. Roads 


Any discussion of future development within the foothills 
region would be incomplete without mention of the primary means of 
access to this area - the road system. We believe that there is 
potential for the limited development of both access and circulation 
roads within the foothills region. These roads should be sensitively 
desianed so as to minimize ecological impact and to encourage Albertans 
and other visitors to slow down and aopreciate the fantastic resources 
that unfold before them as they drive. For these purposes, we believe 
that hiaoh speed and wide road bed highways are extremely inappropriate. 
Specifically, we would like to lodge strong protest to those portions 
of the Kananaskis road already completed. Not only are we extremely 
Bieesatietied with the road standards chosen, which will, by any 
standards, encourage high speed traffic and thusly further separate 
the tourist from the pace of the Stower processes of nature, but we 
also wish to protest the manner in which the decision to go ahead with 
the road was reached. Why were not public hearings held on this sian- 
ificant land use decision? Why was this decision made to go ahead before 
the comoletion of these very foothills hearings? And why did not the 
Minister of Highways respond adequately to the many pleas to at least 
present a set of alternatives to the tyne of road desian standards which 
were not only accepted, but railroaded onto the citizens of Alberta? 

We suaaest that the type of planning and the means by which the public 
were shut off from participation in the end product are all classic 


examples of bad plannina. We hope and we trust that in the future, roads 
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will be planned with much more sensitivity and that even more 
importantly, the process by which they are accepted or rejected wil! 


be made a much more open and honest one. 


We would be remiss if we did not end on a positive note with 
regard to the choice of land use alternatives facie foothills region. 
We must again restate our sincere thanks for the opportunity of being 
allowed to present our views and for the tremendous amount of work 
that has gone into the preparation of background materia! for these 
hearinas. If the provincial government can continue to operate in 
the manner in which it suggested it is capable of as a result of 
these hearings, then certainly the future of the foothills region 


of Alberta will be a bright and productive one. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

You expressed some concern about commercial developments that 
were abutting directly on the park boundaries. Does the association 
have any particular opinions concerning the commercial developments 
which are not right up against the parks?* j 
MR. GOOD: 

Basically, the feeling is that without some sort of buffer zone, 
they will run into problems with animal movements from within national 
parks to outside the parks if these areas are immediately contiguous, 
especially when they are of a size of ten square miles. 

AR. KINISKY: 

When we consider the commercial, recreational and tourist 
developments within the wilderness and forest areas, what should be 
the policy as far as disposal of land is concerned? Lease or sale? 
MR. GOOD: 

By lease only. 

MR. DOWLING: 


Does your brief reflect the official policy of the National and 
Provincial Parks Association as a whole? 


MR. GOOD: 

You mean as a national body? 
MR. DOWLING: 

Yes. 
MR. GOOD: 


I would suspect this had the authorization of at least one of the 
trustees of the national body. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Has your chapter taken any position with respect to other 
proposals that have been presented before the Authority since the 
beginning of the hearings? 

MR. GOOD: 


We have taken a position on the Assiniboia and the Pigeon 
Mountain proposals. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have you taken a position with regard to the wilderness proposals 
submitted by the Alberta Wilderness Association? 
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MR, GOOD: 


I can say that we support the Wilderness Association and the 
Canadian Youth Hostels Council in general. 


ro 
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June 15, 1973. 


Presented to Environment Conservation Authority on 
behalf of the Highwood Grazing Association. 


We have a very direct interest in the future of the 
Eastern Slope as our ranches border this area, therefore 
any major change in policy has a direct bearing on our 
operation. Secondly any destruction or mutilation of the 
area is a daily reminder to us of man's desire to tear 
apart the works of nature. 


With a bit of tolerance on our part and some 
consideration on the part of the recreation-seeking public 
we feel that we may all benefit and enjoy our great 
outdoors. ee 


Controlled cattle grazing on the Crown land of the 
slope is sensible for the following reasons: 


1. The revenue derived is a considerable factor. 

2. In an era where a meat shortage for our own people's 
need is foreseeable, any reduction in beef production 
would be disastrous. 

3. Cattle grazing provides a continual patrol by our 
riders, for prevention and control of fire. Balanced 
grazing is a deterrent to flash lightning fires. We 


are eternally vigilant for fire as our home properties 
are vulnerable. 


Presented By: 
M. Edey 


Highwood Grazing Development 
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4. We are not in favor of over-grazing or cattle and game 
overlap, as we are first to suffer if game is forced 
down by over-grazing. When a tough winter comes and 
the game gets short of grazing in the high country, 
we are forced to share our winter graze with them. 

For this reason we feel that our opinions re balance 
are aS valid as those of a brand new biologist. 


Regarding hunting, we feel that our game is in great 
danger of depletion. We recommend cne type of game animal 
every second year per license until numbers return to normal. 
Or would it be better to completely annihilate every species. 


Secondly, we feel that hunting should only be allowed 
on foot or pack outfit, and therefore recommend that wheel 
traffic be limited to a special area set aside specifically 
for that type of recreation. 


Game control in the Crown area should be put back in 
the hands of resident rangers as the system of commuting 
wardens and rangers is in our opinion expensive and 
ineffective. 


The Highwood River seems to be rated as one of the 
better fishing streams. In 1971 more traffic went up the 
Highwood than all of the other forestry roads combined in 
the Province. If practical, we would suggest that heavier 
stocking of the stream be carried out as there are just not 
enough fish per fisherman. 


Very few hunters and fisherman are aware of the lay 
of the country. May we suggest that fish and game oriented 
people should pressure for more adequate hunting and fishing 
maps so that they would be aware of status of property. 


The vast number of people entering our area would 
indicate that they enjoy the scenery. We suggest therefore 
that the harvesting of natural resources be discontinued 
until supplies become depleted in less accessible and less 
scenic areas. 


If it becomes necessary to harvest natural resources 
in the area we feel that strict enforcement of clean up and 
return to near-natural state be implemented. The amount of 
destruction previously allowed in the area is inexcusable. 
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Through many years of grazing of the Forest Reserve 
we have enjoyed the co-operation of our local Ranger. 
Hiram Baker is tough, fair, and dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of our natural heritage. 


We request that government take a real hard look at 
leaving rangers resident, that the control of fish and 
game be replaced under his responsibility and encourage 
the outdoor concept rather than confining him to office 
boy and reports. 


I would take this opportunity to speak to the week- 
end picnic family. These folk seem to engage in activities 
that we feel are probably done without malice but certainly 
do not mix with ranching. 


1. If you wish to enter private property, have the decency 
to obtain permission. 


2. Stay on defined trails. A wheeled vehicle crossing dry 
grass does considerable damage for years to come. 


3. If you possess a dog, do the same as we do when we come 
to town, either take care of him or leave him home. 
Probably you are unaware what a yapping family pet can 
do in a field of yearlings. 


4. If you have given 'Junior' a 22 rifle for Xmas, don't 
bring it to the hills. Very often we are asked = 
‘Where should Junior shoot his new rifle?" I suggest 
he join a gun club or the army as he is not welcome in 
cow country. 


5. Take at least as much garbage as you brought and if you 
have room - take more. 


6. If you come to a mud hole, decide whether you can get 
through prior to driving in. 


7. When entering strange country keep record of habitation 
as you go through so that in case of emergency you may 
obtain help. 


8. When meeting a trail herd or riders it is courtesy to 
slow down until trail boss waves you through. Last 
year when trailing to summer range we had two calves 
maimed so that they had to be destroyed. 
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We sincerely hope that hunters, fishermen and 
outdoorsmen train themselves a bit better. 


If the courtesy that has always extended to 
recreationalists on the Highwood is going to continue, 
you must respect fences, litter, campfires, etc.. Are 
you aware of the consumption of time we must devote so 
that you may enjoy the outdoors. 


Please co-operate so that we do not become as England 
where by crossing a fence without permission you are 
immediately under arrest. 


In conclusion may we all enjoy the unspoiled beauty 
of our heritage and realize that on a weekend we who reside 
on the eastern slope with your help may have time to enjoy 
it also. 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting our views 
and respectfully present them for Sie 


= E 
/ 6 a Bg i = 
eat Bea ao y 


F. M. Edey, 
Stampede Ranch Ltd. 
Highwood Grazing Association. 


FME/bc 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Does your association represent all the ranchers in the Highwood 
valiey? 


MR. EDEY: 

We just represent the people who graze the upper Highwood, that 
is in the corridor on the headwaters of the Highwood. They are Mr. 
Dave Deeble, our ranching company and the Eden Valley Indian people. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You didn't mention coal mining. There is coal in that area. Is 
that likely to affect your grazing lands? 


MR. EDEY: 
It isn't my grazing land. We have been privileged to use it. 


Prior to your and my time they did extensive damage in there and 
they're doing it now. We're not in favour of this. 
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LOCAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
JUNE 18, 1973 


Presented by: Mrs. G. Stonewall 


The Local Council of Women organized and operating continuously 
in Calgary since 1912, and representing the majority of the active club 
Women of the City, is traditionally concerned with the quality of life 
for our people, not forgetting our children and grandchildren. 

The proximity of Calgary to the Rocky Mountains, Calgary's in- 
creased population of more than four times within the last twenty years, 
and the forecast that the city will nearly double its population in the 
next few years places critical pressures for all types of development 
into the Foothills and Rockies just beyond. The rapid expansion of met- 
ropolitan Calgary alone, steadily threatens the overuse or misuse of 
surrounding country land. This fact makes a go slow policy imperative. 

Piet Hein, mathematician, Danish poet of Grooks fame, and 
architect redesigner of the modern city centre of Stockholm in the 1960's, 
feels man must find ways of slowing down his environment. He is opti- 
mistic that the same principles responsible for the speeding up process 
could be applied in reverse. Slowing down would relieve pressure and 
enable us to enjoy a fuller life. Nature relies on harmony and there 
is a growing awareness that man benefits when he works in balance with 
nature. 

We are discovering that there is a precious and limited supply 
of good water, pure air and fertile land. We are concerned with the 
cannibalism of our city which gobbles up these three essential commodi- 
ties. In the Alberta Government, W.R. Hansen report, entitiled "Con- 
serving a Watershed," it is stated that the population of Calgary in- 
creased fourfold, whereas daily water consumption increased six times. 
Obviously, this cannot go on. We should not be allowed to take what we 
want without concern for future generations. What is needed is husbandry 
of our lands, forests and water as well as government restraint on all 
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of us who would plunder and ravish the land and resources for short 
term remuneration, or because of selfish greed, or ignorance. 

We feel strongly at this time all moves to dispose of the land 
be stopped until proper study is made of the advantages both economical- 
ly and ecologically. It is necessary that we know the plans for develop- 
ment and the ramifications of these plans on the environment and natural 
resources so that proper controls and protections are enforced. Exploit- 
ation and spoiling must not take place. 

One of the City of Calgary's greatest assets is its mountain 
setting which not only provides the beautiful scenic backdrop praised 
by the renowned Alberta native artist, Roloff Beny, but also provides 
an immediate natural area available to all citizens. The Local Council 
of Women recognizes this priceless gift which makes our responsibility 
greater as caretakers. 

This protection and conservation for present and future genera- 
tions is one of the continuing policies and philosophies of the Calgary 
Local Council of Women. 


CONSERVATION COMMITTEE LOCAL COUNCIL 
OF WOMEN 


Grace Stonewall 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Has your Local Council of Women given consideration to methods of 
education which might be used in order to achieve the goals you have 
set out in your brief? 


MRS. STONEWALL: 


We haven't specifically thought of things in that order, but we 
do realize that education is part of it. We said there is a growing 
awareness and we need time to think, we need time for that growing 
awareness to take over. 
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Presented by: Ray Marriner 


Eastern Slopes Hearings 
June 18th, 1973 


The conflict between environmental conservation and the various 
proposed commercial and industrial uses of the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains is difficult to resolve but I would suggest that the 
need to protect all of the headwater zones is of paramount importance. 
This could be accomplished by banning all vehicular access, and all 
commercial, industrial or extractive resource activity above 6,000 feet 
throughout the forest reserve. Certain protected wilderness areas 
should be set aside and any recreational establishment should be orien- 
tated to year-roundmultiple use that requires the least physical facili- 
ties and does the least damage to the environment. 


Among the proposals made to these hearings the submission by 
the Alberta Youth Hostel Council of the Canadian Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion appears to come closest to the foregoing criteria. Youth Hostell- 
ing has an ever increasing role to play in our search for fitness -- 
both mental and physical. It encourages young people of varying back- 
grounds and opinions to meet together and learn the first duties of com- 
munal life and see the value of a freely accepted discipline. The pro- 
posed facilities would be adequate but not opulent and would be avail- 
able to any person or group willing to live up to the sensible hostel 
rules, pay a minimal fee and accept certain responsibilities. 


The objects of the Association, registered under Part II of the 
federal Companies Act are: 


"To help all, and especially young people, to acquire a greater 
knowledge, love and care of the countryside, the world and their 
fellow man -- by the establishment of properly supervised hostels 
and providing assistance in their travels!" 
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The growth and history of the Youth Hostel movement is proof 
enough of the stability of the organization. Started in 1909 in Germany, 
it gradually spread to other countries and was started in Canada in 1933 
by two Calgary school teachers with a hostel at Bragg Creek. At present 
there are $ix regions across the country and a National Office in Ottawa. 
The Association is one of the 52 member countries in the International 
Youth Hostel Federation, which has a total affiliated membership in 
excess of 2,500,000. The two regions in Alberta are registered under 
the provincial Societies Act. 


The past eleven years have seen phenomenal growth in youth 
hostel activities in Alberta. In 1961 there were 260 senior, 45 junior 
and 2 group memberships sold, with 3500 hostel overnights registered. 
In 1972 there were 3,590 senior, 677 junior and 121 group memberships 
sold with 20,000 hostel overnights registered. Over 2,000 of these 
overnights were registered at the exsisting Youth Hostel at Ribbon Creek. 
1973 memberships have already reached 6,700. 


The multiple use nature of these facilities cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. The increasing awareness of the desirability of education 
in environmental disciplines predicates the need for facilities away from 
the urban centres. The proposed Youth Hostels would enable school divi- 
sions from all over the province to provide outdoor education at very 
little cost. Individual travellers or organized hiking and skiing groups 
would have centres from which to plan their activities and it would 
provide bases for emergency rescue services. The only group that would 
probably not be catered to would be the irresponsible fringe of the 
younger generation that are commonly known as "Hippies." 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


In your brief you talk about the exclusion of extractive resource 
activity above an elevation of 6,000 feet. Why have you chosen 6,000 
feet? 


MR. MARRINER: 


Above 6,000 feet the ecology becomes much more fragile. Into the 
alpine zones any disturbance of the land there is much more likely to 
end up down in the creek. If you are at a lower elevation in many 
cases the creek beds are wider - you are in wider valleys. The 
disturbance can be limited. But at 6,000 feet the changes are such 
that no land disturbance can te replaced. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I notice in your brief that the Youth Hostels Association has a 
National office in Ottawa. Does the Youth Hostels Association receive 
federal grants to support their operations? 


MR. MARRINER: 


All national organizations can, if they wish, have a national 
office in Ottawa, paid for by the federal government. They also pay 
for, I believe, half a secretary. The Youth Hostels avail themselves 
of this. They have received support through other government grants, 
LIP, STEP and various others. In the building of Ribbon Creek Hostel, 
I believe they received some support. They have received some federal 
and provincial grants for capital improvements. Many years ago they 
received grants for administrative expenses too. I believe the only 
current subsidy at the federal level for the administrative structure 
is the national office expenses. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. A. L. Harris 
Calgary, Alberta 


MR. HARRIS: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I'd like to comment very 
briefly on a number of items involved in these hearings. DISS. (obs 
all, I am very disappointed with the manner in which the hearings have 
been conducted. Over the past year while there was preparation for 
these hearings, the government, according to the newSpaper articles 
that I've seen, gave out leases for a strip mine in Grande Cache, and 
a cement plant in Canmore. The Kananaskis Highway was continued. I 
understand that some timber limits were given in the Edson area, and 
oil and gas leases were negotiated as well, all in the forest lands we 
are discussing in these hearings. 


Needless to say, if the government had been meaning to have these 
hearings in good faith, there would at least have been a moratoriun 
until the hearings were complete. Therefore, we can start by 
concluding that to some extent at least a decision about these 
hearings has already been made by the government. 


There is a precedent for this attitude and that is that while the 
government was conducting so-called hearings into the Kananaskis toad 
last year, the road continued as originally planned. The only hope 
for these hearings is that if enough people become concerned, the 
government may find itself forced to adopt a position of concern for 
the public at large, instead of concern for commercial interests 
alone. 


I think it is very important that, whatever decisions are made, 
they be part of a continual review of policies. Hearings should be 
held from time to time from now on in order to keep the public tuned 
in to what is going on, and more important, to keep the government 
tuned in to public feelings with respect to the forest reserve. 
Everything will be lost if this a one-shot affair. 


With regard to water resources, it is my view that the most 
important purpose of preserving the eastern slopes is aS a watershed 
for the trivers which spread over the prairies. As things have been 
handled in the past, too many roads and seismic lines have been 
allowed and the reforestation program has not been as good as it 
should be. As a matter of fact, in some areas, it is scandalous to 
see the way the forest has been left. The government should have 
impressed upon it the need to rehabilitate every area that needs it, 
and to reseed all roads and seismic lines so the water table is 
preserved, so that the rivers flow unabated to the prairies to feed 
the farmlands. 


In this regard, I find it very distressing that the governments 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan have not seen fit to present their briefs 
Cight at the beginning, to let the people of Alberta know their 
concern. It is a repetition of Alberta's failure to concern itself 
with what was going on in the Peace River, and, as you know, the 
result was that our province was harmed by something that took place 
in another province. The same thing is going to happen here if 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba don't smarten up. One must surely wonder 
about their priorities, when the ministers are in Victoria discussing 
the economic wellbeing of western Canada, while their real concern is 
at these hearings. 


The problem of grazing leases in the forest reserve is one of 
considerable concern to everyone. However, as has been pointed out, 
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the problem doesn't start in the forest reserve, it starts right 
around the cities in Alberta. We have so much land subdivided for 
acreage around the city of Calgary, for example, that we have taken 
out of circulation thousands of acres of what could be grazing land. 
AS a result, people who want to graze cattle find themselves looking 
more and more at the forest reserve. 


The solution to this problem lies in doing what should have been 
done years ago, freeze the use of land in Alberta. Farmland should be 
frozen as farmland, and it should not be allowed to be subdivided or 
used for any other purpose without a full hearing on each parcel. 
Cities should be told to use the land within their boundaries more 
efficiently. If the farmlands around the foothills were used for 
farming purposes, and no other purpose, the demand for forest reserve 
would reduce considerably. In the meantime, I fully support the idea 
of gradually phasing out grazing in the reserve. 


I might point out that when I went to Edmonton not long ago, I 
spoke to the secretary of Dr. Horner. He is heading a committee on 
land usage in the province, I believe. I suggested to him it was time 
to freeze land use in this province. I didn't get a very good 
reception, I might tell you, so perhaps when you bring it up, at least 
the ground has been broken. I pretty well told them what I thought 
about the subject. 


What disturbed me was that as we subdivide all this land, we're 
driving the price up. Prices of land around Calgary are up $1,000 and 
$2,000 an acre. You're lucky if you can get it at $500 an acre. A 
dairy farmer has to pack out further which increases. the price of 
malik. As I told them in Edmonton, if I had some extra money to spend, 
I*d like to produce a little button that says, "Drink milk and help a 
land promotor or speculator." 


Recreation. When I first ran in municipal politics five years 
ago, I put as the number one item on my platform a promise to do 
ewerything I could to have the whole of the forest reserve declared a 
provincial park for the benefit of the people of Lethbridge, Calgary, 
Red Deer and Edmonton. I said then and I say today that the forest 
reserve is the recreational area of Albertans, particularly the people 
who live in the city. Every step should be taken to have all these 
lands declared a provincial park. 


I feel a provincial park should be subject to less regulations 
than a national park, but that does not mean for one moment that we 
should allow the desecration of the valleys as has been done at Banff. 
The point I am making is that I do accept the idea of minerai 
extraction in the forest reserve, but it must be carried out in such a 
Manner that at no time are more than one or two areas displaced in any 
particular type of mining. There must be complete restoration before 
moving to the next site. By restoration I mean exactly that. There 
must be sufficient lapse of time to make sure the damage is corrected. 


So far as recreational use is concerned, I believe that good 
water management and good recreation go together. One is identical to 
the other at all times. The recreation I feel should go into the 
reserve would be broader in nature than the national park because the 
purpose of a provincial park, in my view, is to provide people with 
ail aspects of recreation. 


This does not mean that I believe in expensive road building or 
extensive construction. Since a national park is devoted to 
wilderness, I think the forest reserve should cater not only to 
wilderness, but also to other enjoyments in the park area including 
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motorized vehicles, horses and indoor and outdoor recreation that one 
does not normally see or expect in a national park. 


The idea of zoning may assist in this. In no circumstances 
should there be any freehold. It should all be leases and the leases 
should be short-term, certainly not exceeding 15 years. Ten years 
would be far more sensible. If this means that buildings cannot be 
amortized over this period, then if necessary, the government should 
subsidize the building in order that leases can be concluded in ten 
years and thus the land or buildings put to uses more in harmony with 
the requirements at that time. 


Before any construction of buildings is allowed in the forest 
reserve, there should be a nation-wide contest for a truly Canadian 
design to be used in the forest reserve. The design of the winner of 
that contest should be available to everyone who builds in the forest 
reserve so that there is consistency of design throughout and one 
adapted to and approved for the area. I think it would be regrettable 
to see happening in our reserve what has happened in British Columbia 
at the town of Kimberley, for example, where a Swiss style of 
architecture has been superimposed on a Canadian background. 


With respect to snowmobiles, four-wheelers and motorcycles, I'n 
of the view that there should be designated areas for these people to 
enjoy these vehicles and wherever they are allowed there should be a 
special sticker sold clearly marking the vehicle so that if it is seen 
outside of the designated area it can be reported and very strong 
action taken, such as cancellation of driver's licences. In this 
regard I would like to see the motor clubs have more power. Perhaps 
these areas should be restricted to club members and the clubs 
supervise their members and in turn be responsible to the government. 


I'll by-pass some points and deal with the last one which I think 
is critical. I would like to comment on what I feel is a fundamental 
problen. That is the need to change the law with respect to Crown 
lands. The very expression "Crown" is archaic and is used in our 
courts to separate the people from their legitimate rights. I am not 
concerned about the Queen and I have no feeling one way or another 
with respect to royalty, but I do oppose strenuously the use of the 
word "Crown" in our courts. 


The word is used to suppress the legitimate aspirations of the 
public at large and should be removed entirely from our vocabulary. 
Whenever we want to look at what is going on in public lands, we are 
told they are Crown lands and that the Crown will decide how they are 


to be handled. When we want to speak to our ministers we are told 
that they are ministers of the Crown and are acting on behalf of the 
Crown. When we ask about contracts, they are contracts between the 


Crown and the individual who is concerned, and the public at large is 
kept out of view. 


It is time that these lands were called "public lands", the 
ministers of the government “public ministers", the contracts they 
enter into “public contracts", the correspondence they have "public 
correspondence" and the reports they receive with respect to public 
matters "public reports", and that they all be accountable to the 
public. It is time we made it very clear to the government that if 
the courts are too conservative or reluctant to move into the area of 
trusteeship, the law should be changed so that the ministers of the 
Crown are declared to be trustees of the people of Alberta and the 
ordinary law of trust would apply. They would have to disclose what 
is going on and keep the people in mind when they deal with the 
people's land, the people's money and the people's contracts. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


You say the government shows more concern for commercial 
interests than for other interests - and I know I'm not quoting it 
exactly, but this is in essence what you have said. This is a 
problem, of course, which concerns everybody, but do you really think 
that with the massive demands the bulk of the population places upon 
government that we actually afford government that much of an 
opportunity to exercise options? 


MR. HARRIS: 


I don't quite follow you. If you're trying to suggest to me that 
what I've said here is not correct, I certainly disagree with you 
wholeheartedly. The government is well aware of my concern about 
leases allowed in the reserve in recent years. I spoke to the cabinet 
of the previous government. I thought the previous government was 
inaccessible. But’ this one is really something. Let me say this, 
that during that period I'm willing to bet you anything that Imperial 
Oil have had private audiences with Peter Lougheed 30 or 40 times and 
I cantt see the guy come hell or high water. 


MR. KINISKY: 1 


Mr. Harris, I think you entirely misunderstood my question. I 
know that all of us have a .tendency to bkame the terrible giant 
corporations and terrible governments and terrible this, that and the 
other thing. But what do you think about the fact that we as a 
society make such massive demands on government that perhaps we don't 
even give governments a chance to have too many options? 


MR. HARRIS: 


I dontt know. I'11 tell you the way I look at it. I've been in 
politics a little bit. I haven't been as lucky as you, Mr. Kinisky; I 
haven't been elected yet. But in my experience, I find that a lot of 
people run for government who are totally unequipped for it. They 
have not thought out the future or where we're going and, therefore 
they find themselves mired down. It is a personal thing and I do 
think they try but they fail. To that extent I go as easy as I can on 
the subject. But still you have to ask yourself somewhere, how many 
governments do you have to go through before they wake up to the fact 
that the forest reserve is important to the people of Alberta? 


MR. KINISKY: 


Tell me this, Mr. Harris. The outcome of a Stanley Cup play-off 
just couldn't make any difference at all to the future of our 
province, but it gets the complete attention of about half of our 
population and here we are, having public hearings, which have a 
critical effect on the life of every Albertan, and look at the few 
people we have. Where does the blame really lie for all this? 


MR. HARRIS: 


To some extent I suppose it's education in the schools, but 
that's gradually being corrected. You heard some of the speakers here 
today, and I notice my own children who are in a different school 
system also have been taught quite a bit about ecology. They are 
concerned. For example, my daughter wanted to prepare a brief but 
she's writing her exams today and tomorrow. So I think you are going 
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to find more concern in the future. But I agree with you, it's 
distressing. 


MR. DOWLING: 
You have mentioned that you are concerned that these hearings may 


be a one-shot deal. I wish to point out to you and to the members of 
this audience that under the Environment Conservation Act which 


created the Authority, the first function of the Authority is: UK) 
conduct a continuing review of policies and programs of the government 
agencies on matters pertaining to environment conservation." SOusin 


our view this is not a one-shot deal. It is not within our domain to 
comment publicly on the very pointed remarks you have made with 
respect to the conduct of the hearings. I am sure that your remarks 
concerning these hearings will find a way to the appropriate source. 


MR. HARRIS: 


I appreciate that but I presume you are aware that your own 
Authority was never consulted regarding the strip mine or cement plant 
or the leases that I discussed at the beginning of my brief. I have 
confirmation from your own department that you people were never 
consulted on then. So you can imagine my concern. Here you are 
listening and the guys you are speaking to aren't even talking to you. 
That's what I*m worried about. 
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Mr. Chairman: 


My name is Robert Moir, I work as a draftsman with the Calgary Regional 
Planning Commission and I am an active member of the Canadian Youth Hostels 
Association, Mountain Region. 


The Canadian Youth Hostels Association has a proposal to put before these 
hearings which, I believe, should be given very favorable consideration. It 
proposes a series or chain of hostels all along the Eastern slopes area. These 
hostels are necessary for the beneficial upbringing of much of our present and 
future populace who are interested in our province, Alberta, and our country, 
Canada. 


The proposal of a series of Youth Hostels in the Eastern Slopes is a 
wery timely one for it comes when the public is thinking more and more of 
dnvolving itself with outdoor activities such as hiking and cross-country 
skiing. This series or chain of hostels would provide well looked after, in- 
expensive accommodation for people such as these. 


The Youth Hostel Association plays an active role in organizing back- 
country ski trous and hiking trips for people of all ages. Most of these trips 
take place in the Banff-Lake Louise corridor due to the easy accessibility of 
that area. During the last two years rapidly increasing use of this area has 
taken place and as a result back-country congestion is occuring. This type of 
congestion is not enjoyed by the people nor is it good in any way for the 
environment or its inhabitants. If the proposed Youth Hostel chain was 
established in the Eastern Slopes it would not only help alleviate this in- 
creasing congestion but it would also open entirely new worlds to the ever 
increasing members of back-country hikers and skiers. More pedple, both young 
and old, would have a greater opportunity to see more of our mountainous back- 


country. 


Mr. Chairman, I will close asking that you give the Canadian Youth Hostels 
proposal your most sincere approval for it is one which will meet the future 
meeds of many people. If you have any questions to ask in respect to my brief 
I will try to answer them as best I can at this time. Thank you. 


Yours truly, 


eee 


Brief Presented By: 
Robert J.B. Moir 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Neil Thomas 
Claresholm, Alberta 


MR. THOMAS: 


My name is Neil Thomas. My background is fish and wildlife 
conservation. 


It distresses me a little bit in these hearings not to hear more 
people speak ‘out, for fish andtwildlife. First of all, I'd  Jike “to 
speak in general about Crown lands in the eastern slopes which, in ny 
view, should remain in the name of the Crown. It's my opinion that 
all grazing, coal mining, oii and gas exploration and logging should 
be discontinued. This land, I feel, is recreation land. AS well it 
is the natural habitat of some of our most important wildlife species 
in Alberta, the bighorn sheep and grizzly bear to name only two. 


In the past the policy of multiple use has actually been one of 
multiple abuse. I*m sure many people have said that before. 


I'd like to say that I agree with the Wilderness Association in 
their proposals, but I would go one step further and discontinue 
grazing. I feel grazing is in real competition with the natural 
wildlife species. Grazing by cattle is not really very efficient. 


If we were really serious about growing protein on these lands we 
would harvest the wildlife. Any ecologist will tell you, and I'm sure 
they are right on this, that the wildlife on any given piece of land 
produces protein more efficiently because each species eats something 
different. They don't just eat grass. This very thing is being tried 
now in Africa in one of the big craters there. I forget the name of 
it. The only thing they don't harvest is elephants and that's because 
they have no way of moving them. But it only stands to reason that 
the natural wildlife is going to be most efficient in producing 
protein. Our society doesn*t really look on commercial harvesting of 
wildlife as being the right thing to do at this time. I feel maybe 
sometime in the future this would be the thing to do. 


In the meantime, I'm a little sick and tired of chasing the cows 
out of my fishing streams. I'ma little tired of watching where I 
step or where I can pitch my tent. To me, grazing is not compatible 
with a recreation situation. 


I think coal mining very definitely should be discontinued. We 
should get rid of the existing mines if possible. All these promises 
of more jobs are not really that good. What I mean is, they promise 
so many jobs because this mine is going to open. When you boil it 
down it means that we ship the coal to Japan. We subsidize the thing 
by railroads and roads and then the Japanese turn around and send us 
cars, et cetera, which put Canadians out of work. So really I don't 
think you can sell me a coal mine because it's going to increase the 
job opportunities. 


I'd like to say that Grande Cache, the Resources Railroad, the 
Bighorn Dam and the Kananaskis road in my opinion are examples of pork 
barrelling. They have cost me as a taxpayer a lot of money. I don*t 
feel it has been worth it, considering the amount of environmental 
damage that's been done. I just don't buy it. 


The only commercial developments I would agree to in our Crown 
lands on the eastern slopes are some that are adjacent to Highway No. 
1 and Highway No. 16 at the entrance of Banff and Jasper national 
parks. I would think it would take some pressure off the national 
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parks. My first concern is for the national parks, because they are 
probably the choicest pieces of real estate we have. 


As far as the youth hostels, as much as I would like to see their 
program extended, I think they are good people and they do good 
thangs, but if you let them in you have to let everybody else in. For 
that reason, I'm not in favour of the youth hostels. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Mr. Thomas, in your opinion, has the number of ungulates which 
normally inhabit the eastern Slopes decreased noticeably over the past 
25 years? 

MR. THOMAS: 
They just about don't exist any more in my opinion. 


MR. KINISKY: 


And what, in your opinion, has been the greatest cause for the 
decrease in numbers? 


MR. THOMAS: 


Access roads that let people in. Once you let people in they 
either dig up their habitat or lay them low with a gun. 


MR. KINISKY: 


So, in fact, grazing possibly hasn*t been as bad as you said it 
was. 


MR. THOMAS: 


There just isn*t anything for wild animals, especially eik and 
sheep, to eat in some of the valleys in the west country come 


wintertime. There is no grass left. If you look at what species of 
plants are now there, you will see the shrubby cinquefoil, which is an 
invader. When you take the grass out it just invades. It just 


emphasizes the overgrazing. 
MR. KINISKY: 

You have expressed your concerns about mining, and I presume 
those remarks mostly concern surface mining. How about underground or 
hydrawlic mining techniques? 

MR. THOMAS: 
That means building roads and railroads to get to the minesite. 


I'm not for that. I think it's time we looked after our wildlife and 
its habitat. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. G. Timpson 
Claresholm, Alberta 


MR. TIMPSON: 


i‘m here primarily because of an article I saw in The Calgary 
Herald which said the biggest drawback to these hearings was that the 
ordinary public was not making submissions. Well, I am here. I am 
the ordinary public. 


I'm not an avid hunter. I'm not an avid fisherman. I don't go 
for week-long camping trips. I do like to get out for the weekend 
with my family to a quiet campsite and enjoy nature. I do sometimes 
like to take weekend camping trips where you pack in. I do not like 
to be in a campsite where there are motorbikes roaring around all 
hight, where there is drunken revelry going on in the next campsite. 
I do not like to get up into the back country and see ‘it littered with 
cams, beer bottles, whiskey bottles, et cetera. 


I do not like to go into the high country and see the range 
tiders herding the cattle up to the alpine slopes to graze on the very 
delicate plants up there. This disturbs me greatly. I feel the 
eastern slopes have multiple uses, but I feel they are presently being 
abused. I feel that coal mining and oil explorations abuse them. 


I share somewhat Mr. Harris" fear that these hearings are just an 
exercise in futility. I've seen the work on the Kananaskis Highway 
last winter, and particularly the bridge across the northwest branch 
of the Oldman and the cutting down of Cabin Ridge while these hearings 
were scheduled. This, of course, makes me wonder if these hearings 
are going to be worthwhile, if our briefs are going to be listened to. 


I feel that with some control we can have multiple use. We can 
use the renewable natural resources. The unrenewable natural 
resources are another thing. I think they should be studied very 
carefully before we go forward in using them. The energy crisis in 
the States, of course, is putting pressure on us to export more of 
them to the States. I don't know how valid the energy crisis in the 
States is, whether it is just politics for the Mackenzie Valley 
pipeline. I'm not that involved in politics and I don't know if these 
resources are really needed now. 


What I'm saying is, we should put more study into it before we 
use the non-renewable resources and we should put more study into how 
we use the eastern slopes for recreation. 
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Submission by: Edward P. Benoit, Nanton 


This submission will be a true “brief" and may be remembered 
more for its brevity than for its erudition. It may not add any new 
thoughts whatever but it will express some of the author's views and 
will help reinforce some of the arguments set forth in other submissions. 
The following numbered outline of ideas may be fleshed out easily with a 
little imagination on the part of the listener or reader. 


(1) The entire eastern slopes area should be clearly zoned with 
clearly specified use or uses for each zone or for each type of zone. 
Such zoning should be done immediately, with the idea that in the future, 
when circumstances clearly indicate the need for it, re-zoning may take 
place whereever it would be advantageous and to the public good to do 

so. 


(2) The eastern slopes could be and should be made on the world's 
greatest tourist attractions of the future. As much as is practical of 
the entire area should be preserved in its natural state and that natur- 
al environment would be the core of the tourist attraction. 


(3) Tourist and other accommodation zones should always be limited 
in size and number. They should be strategically located so that they 
will provide ready access to the natural surroundings but with first 
consideration being given to minimizing to the greatest extent the dis- 
turbance of the natural habitat and environment. Both the quality and 
quantity of accommodations should be varied so that every strata of 
society may be served. 


(4) In all circumstances accommodations of all kinds should be kept 
along the main arteries of travel in areas like the Canmore corridor. 
Accommodations should not be built at the foot of ski lifts or the begin- 
ning of hiking trails, etc. unless the lift or the trail begins or ends 
where accommodations zoning permits accommodation development. Utility 
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of recreational facilities should be encouraged for what they were de- 
signed without primary or secondary functions being required as a second 
or overriding attraction.. 


(5) Wherever possible and feasible, compatible multiple uses of any 
and all resources should be encouraged by the orderly development and 
exploitation of any zone. An example would be the grazing of cattle 
and the hunting of big game in the same zone by permitting cattle graz- 
ing approximately six months and then opening the hunting season only 
after the cattle have been removed. Permitting off highway vehicles 

to use only the zones where petroleum mining and lumbering industries 
are allowed to exploit the natural "eSources. In all cases making it 
illegal for any kind of motorized vehicle to leave roads to travel 
across country or through forests for any reason. Consider the possibi- 
lity of making it illegal to shoot or hunt game within 1,500 feet of 
any roadway where motorized vehicles are permitted to travel. 


(6) Wilderness areas, Wilderness parks, Recreation wilderness and 
natural areas should abound everywhere and every known breeding, calving 
and winter grazing ground of all species of wildlife should be protected 
in whatever way necessary and at any cost for the purpose of attempting 
to preserve any and all wildlife in its natural state. 


(7) Considering the amount of Alberta's eastern slopes occupied by 
national parks, Albertans should not hesitate to encourage the limited 
use of some of the national parks area for tourist accommodation in- 
stead of trying to provide all the accommodation for national parks 
out of Alberta's portion of the eastern slopes. 


(8) Special consideration must be given to making a clear cut distinc- 
tion between the use of private land that is leased and public lands 

which are leased, so that both the public and the lessee will have clear- 
ly defined guidelines by which to govern themselves where matters of 
trespass and usage are concerned. 
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(9) The time has come and is now past when governments and the 
populace must take a long, hard look at the locations and the sizes of 
subdivisions utilized for residence purposes in the suburban areas of 
Calgary where the eastern slopes are concerned. Little has been said 
about the possible use of satellite city towns in the place of subdivi- 
sions, where thousands of people could be accommodated in highrise apart- 
ments in rural atmospheres on a section of land 30 miles from the big 
city instead of the suburban subdivision sprawl that now exists. 


The first of these nine points is the most important. The im- 
mediate division into zones and clear cut classification of the uses in 
each zone are imperative. Beyond that, the preservation of what we have 
in Alberta, which has been lost in most of the rest of the world, is 
the most pressing need of the hour. The salvation and protection of 
our natural environment will be the talk of the whole world in the 
generations to come and the sightseers of the world will beat a path 
to Alberta's doorstep to see what the rest of the world could be like 
if they had preserved their equivalent to our eastern slopes. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Mt. Benoit, it has been proposed at these hearings that the whole 
of the eastern slopes come under a general plan with the same kind of 
enforcement that exists under the Municipal Affairs Department. Do 
you believe that this kind of general plan imposed upon the eastern 
slopes would be a good idea? 

MR. BENOIT: 


Yes, if the general plan zoned the slopes in accordance with 
their possible use. 


MR. KINISKY: 

If this were to happen it would become necessary every time there 
Was going to be any major change in zoning to have a public hearing. 
How would you feel about this process? 

MR. BENOIT: 

I think that would be the way it should be. 
MR. KINISKY: 

How would you feel about an agency which is in charge of the 
eastern slopes being totally in charge? That is, they would have the 
power to exclude the Department of Highways, Municipal Affairs, Mines 
and Minerals, Lands and Forests and all the rest of it? 


MR. BENOIT: 


I think there is merit in the idea of an authority over the other 
departments which are very often at cross-purposes with one another. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Donald Rollheiser 
Calgary, Alberta 


MR. ROLLHEISER: 


My name is Donald Rollheiser. I'm the manager of Alberta 
Business Locators. 


I did a private study which will be handed in as a written report 
for the simple reason that I'm not a good reader. Tes =» on | the 
thousand square miles west of the city limits which doesn't directly 
concern the eastern Slopes. In my report I mention such things as the 
establishment of green belts on the Spy Hill jail site, and that the 
Indian reserves which have been given these green belts for years and 
years = as a matter of fact since 1877 - be developed along with 
the Stony Indian Reserve. 


I would like to put in my report that a green belt should be 
established west of Highway No. 22. The area in there is where the 
headwaters are formed. I agree with most of the hunting people on the 
rest of the wilderness area. The only thing they forget is that the 
waters of the Elbow and the Bow, according to our democratic tenet, 
belong to the majority which needs the water. I feel that this water 
should be protected and used by the citizens of Calgary first and by 
commercial people second. 


ry 
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REPORT OF 


ALL THE LANDS WEST OF CALGARY TO 28 MILES WEST 


The West boundary is the westerly extremity of Range 7; 
the East boundary is the easterly extremity of Range 2; 
the South boundary is the southern extremity of Township 23; 
the North boundary is the northerly extremity of Township 27; 


being in all approximately 1,000 square miles. 


All the lands contained in this report are located in 
the Municipal District of Rockyview No. 44 in Alberta, 
Canada. The report is prepared by D. J. Rollheiser, 

Manager and Owner of Alberta Business Locators, and is 


a combination and collection of data since 1964. 
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The purpose of the report is to attempt to 


guide Government Regional Planning, Municipal District 
Land and Development Committees, City of Calgary Land 
and Development Committees, and the Ministry of the 


Environmental Control. 


On a purely economic basis, the land described 
in this report is the most valuable and sought after land 
for country residential and country recreational use in 
southern Alberta. Also, the subject lands outlined in 
the face of the report can also be described as most 
valuable for developments above described, but as they 
get further away from the City of Calgary, and the access 


gets poorer, the value is proportionately diminished. 


The jurisdiction over the above subject lands 
is the Province of Alberta, and most of the lands which 
the Government has in title are located in the south 
westerly portion of the area. The majority of the 
Government-owned land is west of Highway #22, and does 
not have excellent access, or in some cases, any access 


by automobile. 


This is a major reason why Calgary enjoys 
comparatively fresh water and fresh air. In most of the 


lands west of Highway #22, the head waters are formed. 


i 
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The springs become creeks, and they run into the Elbow 
or Bow River. Most of this land is in its natural state, 
and the water consumption by ranch stock, at the beginning 


of springs, drainage springs, artisan wells, larger springs 


and creeks, before going to the Bow River or the Elbow 
River, is approximately five gallons per animal. As 


there is generally a restriction imposed bv the Department 


of Lands and Forests which allows approximately one cow 
per 24 acres for this type of area, which also supports 


a smattering of wild life, deer, etc., the water is not 


being used up before it reaches either the Bow or the 


Elbow. 


On the other hand, the land east of Highway #22 
to the City of Calgary, is a high density area for small 
holdings. It is estimated that the consumption of water 
on an average is 50 gallons per day, per person. This is 
based on an average consumption study. It is not 
unreasonable to project that the area east of Highway 


#22 will again double in population because of the popule 


arity of small holdings. 


There will be no watershed worthy of any note 


for the 12 miles east of Highway #22 to the City of Calgary. 


If one can visualize the City of Calgary being 1,500 feet 


lower than the Stony Indian Reserve, and all the lands on 
either side of the Elbow or Bow being 500 feet above the 
water, then we can also agree that all waters either drain 
into the Bow or Elbow Rivers, the Bow in the case of the 
Stony Indian Reserve, and the Elbow in the case of the 
Sarcee Indian Reserve. Calgary is located approximately 


where the Elbow and the Bow Rivers join together. 


The matter of water and air is the lifeblood 
of any city, and the City of Calgary is a metropolis of 
approximately 425,000 people. Their welfare and health 
has to be given priority on the basis of majority, which 


is the main tenet of our democratic system. 


The establishment of a green belt from Highway 
#22 west to the National Forest Reserve would give the 
two rivers the necessary watershed which a city the size 
of Calgary demands. Also, the air filtering process which 


a green belt would offer is a necessity to offset the 


‘pollution of the Highway from Calgary to Banff, which 


statistics would bear out, is the most travelled Highway 
in Alberta today. The topographical maps put out by 

all Government departments in Alberta and Canada will 
record hundreds of small springs, creeks, drainage springs, 
headwaters, and artisan wells in this area which have to 


be protected and left in their natural state. 
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The two Indian Reserves have been a blessing to 
Calgary, regardless of whether the Indians have consciously 
or unconsciously left their watershed along the Bow and 
Elbow until 1971. The Sarcee Indian Reserve, approximately 
30,000 acres located west and southwest of Calgary, has 
green=belt protected our area and water, and protected 
it right up to one-quarter of a mile of the Glenmore Dam. 
The Elbow River, running through this Reserve, has been 
Calgary's only water source until the advent of the Bow 
River water being utilized for the City's water supply 


upon the completion of the Bearspaw Dam in 1970. 


The Stony Indian Reserve has likewise done the 
same by remaining in a comparatively native state, and 
protecting both sides of the Bow River for approximately 
12 miles of its run, three miles north and south of 


each river bank. 


These two Indian nations, with their land holdings 


dating back to 1877, can be compared to the Capilano 
Indians in British Columbia. The Capilano Indians were 
only four votes away in February, 1972, of incorporating. 
They have large developments and high rise buildings on 


their land now. The Sarcees have embarked upon a light 


industrial development (see pages 2 and 3, Sarcee report), 


and the Stony Indians are now preparing a program to 


develop their land. 


The whole science of planning is to look ahead, 
and at the same time, study and eliminate past errors. 
One has to project what the Sarcee Indians are going to 
do with their most valuable land. But, one thing is 
for certain, it will be used less and less for the City 
of Calgary's fresh water and air supply. The Stonies 
will follow suit. Standoff Indian Reservation, located 
on the southern extremity of the Province of Alberta, 
has had a light industrial development for years. Any 
Provincial Government would be very wise, at least in 
affluent provinces, to accept the challenge of taking 


over Indian affairs as a Provincial responsibility. 


Jean Chretien, Minister of Northern and Indian 
Affairs, and Prime Minister Trudeau released their red 
paper in 1971, which asserts federal Indian policies. 
The federal Government would welcome the Provinces taking 
over the Indian Affairs. The reason for this is because 
Indians have always been a thorn in the side of any 


Government. 


-~ oom 
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It is projected now that the Indians, consciously 


or unconsciously, are going to be developers, and the 


Indian Nations, consciously or unconsciously, are not 


going to protect our lands with theirs; so, green belts 
definitely have to be established to take the place of 
Indian Reservations, and to do the job that Indian 


Reservations have done so well since 1887. 


a=, 2here is only one way to establish a green belt 


—— 


west of Highway #22. That way is to allow no more 


industrial developments, 


of which there are at least three, 


already, to locate in that area. Building of any additional 


roads, or making any more access available to the green 
belt area should be prohibited, or severely restricted. 
It is a good time to stop development west of Highway #22, 
because the major land holder is the Provincial Government, 
and the other major land holders are large ranchers, fewer 


than twenty in all, and a few existing subdivisions in 


the area. 


The land west of Highway #22 is approximately 


worth $400 per acre as large holdings off of Highway #22 


west, in between the Bow and the Elbow Rivers, and if it 
were to be subdivided, there would be a ready market for 


the land. However, if planning can get the sanction of 
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major owners, and get the ranchers to agree to a green 
belt for ten years, this land would not be sought after 


by speculators, real estate people, developers, etc. 


Also, it is obvious that if the ranchers that are in small 


numbers now, and traditional families do not request 
access roads, projects, etc., the economic upkeep of 


this area will be minimal for roads. 


The ranchers have always in the past been the 
most Hesbousiile of all trustees of the lands. Their 
stock consumes less than one-tenth of our very valuable 
water, and have done nothing to pollute our air. The 
ranchers themselves for the most part, have shown great 
respect and have been responsible for Mother Nature's 


ecology. 


Since ranchers first settled in Alberta, they - 


have seen fads, conservationists, sporting groups, and 


‘Governments come and go. They, along with the Indians, 


have been the only group that know the capabilities and 
fragile balance of the foothills, and are the only group 
which showed knowledge, good faith, and respect of the 
ecology before it was a popular word —— and as such are 


the only proven trustees of any lands. 
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If the ranching and farming group want to make 
a few dollars on cattle, rather than make many dollars 
by selling and subdividing their lands, the Government 
and all planners should take advantage of this attitude 


before it changes. 


In regard to the high density country residential 
area east of Highway #22 to the City of Calgary, it is 
strongly recommended that the Provincial Government, along 
with the Municipal District of Rockyview, buy up their 
choice of land now for the Public Reserve lands which they 
request out of each subdivision, and which they have their 
legal right to choose for their water area, water frontage, 
or green belt. If there is money for this in the Provincial 
Treasurer, the river frontage should be bought up first, 
the creek and spring frontage second, and the only public 
reserve which the subdivision developers be allowed to 


purchase, should be high land or bare land. 


The reason for this is twofold. Firstly, the 
river and creek frontage is always more valuable, and 
becoming more valuable. Secondly, water itself is a 
commodity, and the land generally adjacent to water is 


the most desirable. 


The Municipality should not allow persons or 


developers the choice water frontage as has been done in 
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the past, and only those lands which are considered high 
and dry should be allowed to be purchased, instead of 


being dedicated to Public Reserve. 


There are two areas that this writer can project, 
and has projected since 1964, as having thehighest 
appreciation factor, that is 40% per annum for the last 
three years. . They are 1) the subject lands, 5 miles 
north of 1A Highway to Cochrane, known as the Bearspaw 
Area, and 2) the 8 miles between the Bow and the Elbow 


to Bragg Creek, 35 miles south and west of Calgary. 


There is no reason why Government and Municipality 
cannot have assets such ae fand that is in such high fomnaae 
To give an illustration -- in 1952, if the Municipality 
allowed land to be sold then, it would have been worth 
$500.00 for 160 acres. The same land, 20 years later, is 
worth $50,000.00, and the appreciation factor has been at 


its highest only in the last five years. 


The Provincial Government has approximately four 
sections of land adjacent to the City Limits of Calgary, 
which is called Spy Hill. For the most part, instead of 
realizing its park potential, the land is being used for 


the wrong purpose. About 160 acres of 2,400 acres is being 
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used for correction purposes, and the balance is being 


leased out as farm and ranch land. 


Most of the land is in its natural state, and 
now that the correctional institute is a minimum-security 
gaol, and the prisoners are allowed out on the weekends, 
etc., it is felt that this would be a very wise and popular 


choice for a park-site for the citizens of Calgary. 


Parks like this, close to the City, help keep 
people away from other green belts. If you do not have 
them, people will drive 50 miles to gain access to the 
green belt, to satisfy their need for the outdoors. 

Using the Spy Hill land would partially deter people from 
going to the green belt in order for the city people to 


enjoy fresh air and land in its natural state. 


This would give the people of Calgary two parks 


on the north and west side within 16 miles of the City, © i 
which is desirable because Big Hill Springs Provincial i 
Park, is already overcrowded. This will give the family | 
unit excellent recreational facilities with excellent | 
access because of the #1A Highway. There should be no 
consideration given to ranchers and farmers leasing this 

land, when the populace of Calgary is searching around for 


space for recreation. As well, on the west side of the 
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Calgary City Limits, on the south side of the Bow River, 


there should be other parks, with land dedicated as such. 


No Government wants to stop tax-producing 
development, or hinder affluence, and for this reason, 
the first 12 miles of the Bow and the Elbow, and 5 miles 
north of Highway 1A will be developed even further. 
However, it is recommended that lands in the major 
watershed area should not be sold in lieu of public 
dedication, as the watershed area should be allowed to 
proceed on its natural course to either the Bow or the 


Elbow. 


The ideal subdivision would be condominium 
style, which means that instead of having each person 
owning a 20-acre parcel, and building on it, farming it, 
tearing it up, and changing the water, Regional Planning 
and the Provincial Government would recommend higher 


density unit development, as for example, close to Spring 


Bank, where 8 homes are all within one acre of each other, 


leaving the balance of the 100 acres in its natural state, 


thereby gaining only foot access to the fragile land of 
the creek or river frontage. Jumping Pound holdings is 


another study on the same lines, on the Jumping Pound 


Creek, on the north half of Section 33, Township 25, Range 


4, W5M, These developments near water springs or creeks 
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are favourable to the ecology, and good for the community 
at large. Lands which are high and dry could be allowed 


to continue with their 20-acre parcels per family. 


The subject lands, except for three factors, 
enjoy some of the freshest, cleanest air in the foothills. 
However, this is spoiled by: 1) a notable traffic flow 
from Calgary to Banff, (it is reported that 75% of 
pollution in cities is due to automobile emissions); 

2) industry sulphur plants, three of which are reported 

in the area; and 3) now the Spring Bank airport is located 
in and around the Spring Bank area. It is recommended 
that this airport be restricted to handling only small 
aircraft. Air has not been recognized as a source of 
energy by any person, but it is the basis of any living 


function as we know it. 


Calgary has had two occasions in 1972 to 
register an air pollution index of over 80, and it is 
projected that it will get worse, because of our current 
air flow when we have warm winds. According to the 
book "Natural History of Alberta", Calgary is very 
susceptible to stagnant air. Stagnant air occurs when warm 
air is aloft, holding the emissions or polluted air 
stationery. This will become more and more prevalent in 


the future. 
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There is very little any group can do about the 
east portion of Calgary. It is the area where all 
industry should be located, unless a study proves that 
the prevailing winds change to S.E. winds, which they 
are not doing at the present time. The prevailing winds 
for Calgary are west/northwest winds, which means a steady 
supply of fresh air, thanks to the green belt area to 


the west. 


It is projected that the Department of Transport 


at McCall Field will double its handling and transportation 


of people in the future, which means that we could 
expect a flow of 2,000,000 people annually through the 
Calgary airport soon. This also means an increase in the 


emissions and pollutions from airplanes. 


We have the largest city in area in Canada. 


Approximately 1,250 people per month arrive in Calgary. 


There are some areas in Calgary which we can do very little 


about, but the west side is one that needs improvement 
and protection, and we still have the chance to plan with 


foresight. 


Tt might be argued that we have a national 
forest, a regular mountain forest reserve, and also Banff 
National Park only 28 and 77 miles away respectively, but 


it is the consensus of estimations that within a couple of 


—————e 
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years, Banff itself will be developed, and the energies, 
the water, and the air around Banff area will be used for 
the Banff program, and in double the demand which is 
placed on them now. The reasons for this are very 

well known. We are now classed as a mobile society -- 
trailers, campers, tents, etc. When people who are used 
to using 50 gallons of water per day camp out in reserve 
areas with modern facilities, the concentration of 


resources is depleted in large quantities. 


There was a time when the resort and recreational 
country was utilized only seasonally during the summer 
time. Banff and other recreational areas have now 


experienced an influx of people, with the advent of skidoos, 


skiers, warm clothing, more leisure time, etc. 


In recreational areas, the populace is exploring 
the ecology almost four seasons a year. The ecology now 
has very little time to rest, and for this reason, we 


must be sure it is protected. 
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POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


DETERMINING ECONOMIC PROJECTION FOR ALBERTA 


The present Government of Alberta, definitely 
a right-wing Government, is headed up by a young action 
team, called the Alberta Progressive Conservatives. 
They have only had a mandate for 16 months, and they have 
been consistently inviting of all respectful investment. 
They have shown experienced governing in their term 


thus far. 


British Columbia's inexperienced left-wing 
Government was given mandate by the people in the late 
1972 period. This Government is definitely socialist-— 


oriented, and the party is the N.D.P. 


“Investment people are very worried about the 
mandate given to a left-wing Government in three out of 
four western provinces. This, coupled with the fact 
that N.D.P. Governments are inexperienced, and have not 
had a chance to record any consistency or course of 
action, means that investment money which was to go to 
British Columbia projects will probably end up in Alberta, 


if the political and economical climate remains favorable. 


Saskatchewan and Manitoba's left-wing Governments, 


both N.D.P., show pronounced socialist ideology, and are 
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trying to implement the theories into fruition. 


It would seem that Alberta, with its energy, 
resources, climate, land potential, and projected 
economic upswing, will be favored with most of the 


large foreign and national investment dollar. 


This will not be throughout every part of the 
Province of Alberta, but just in those areas that have 
shown that they have the energies and resources, such as 


Calgary, Edmonton, Banff, and northern cities. 
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Neighbourhood Data ( 


M.D. of Rockyview #44 allows a minimum of 20-acre parcels { 
that are regionally planned and approved for subdivision ‘ 
purposes. The data in the immediate area within four 
miles of the subject property has proved that professional ‘ 
people wishing to commute to Calgary while living in 


the country are currently purchasing 20-acre parcels or 


some mountain view or river frontage. This is bought 
out by Century Development Ltd. who own a subdivision 
Located one mile due east of the subject property, where 
18.3 acre parcels are selling at $20,000 with no river i 
frontage, good access, fair mountain view. Also, in 
Section 13, three miles north and east of the subject 
lands, professional people who wish to locate in a rural 
setting with no mountain view, close to river frontage, ' 
are paying $1,100 per acre for 20-acre parcels with only. i 
fair access. ; 
Fifteen miles west of Calgary not counting the Bragg i 
Creek area which is 35 miles west and south of Calgary, 
south of the Trans-Canada #1 Highway and north of the 
Sarcee Indian Reserve, is the area which is most desirable 
for subdivision purposes, especially on the poorer agri- 


i} 
| 
18.3 acre parcels at $20,000 for choice parcels with 
| 
i 


cultural land. The demand in this area is very high, 
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and the supply is very limited. The people who are now i 
living on subdivided land in this area have purchased \ 
their 20-acre parceis for the following reasons. | 
1. Excellent commuting distance, and close to pavement | 
or main highway to Calgary. i 
2. Excellent setting ~ well treed, beautiful area. { 
Some lots with mountain view and river frontage, 
these bringing the highest prices. i 
3. There are complete educational and recreational 
facilities in the area, mainly around Section 27 5, 
which is nine miles from the subject land, consisting | 
of a school, arena, golf course, airport, etc. in | 


the area, plus the usual rural advantages of fishing, 


hunting, etc. 


4. The continual up-grading of the neighbourhood as : 
regards building investments. The fact that the 
houses are becoming higher in quality. : 

5. It is considered a prestige area, and the appreciation l 
factor has risen sharply over the past five years. 
In some areas, our data would support the fact that 
it has risen 40% per annum in that time period. 


6. The water table and the water itself is of excellent 


sophisticated commuter would desire are available. 


quality, and in most cases all utilities that the | 
: 
| 
| 
i 


= eae 


. S792} 
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These are pressure, water, gas, telephone - buried 


cable, and now private lines. 


7. Small holdings provide the purchasers with recreational 


and hobby farms on their acreage, and with the advent 
of skidoos, etc., small holdings are being enjoyed 
during the winter because of expanding winter sport 
andleisure time. 

8. The relatively non-existent industrial development 
is a factor appreciated by the purchaser and enjoyed 
by the area. Noise pollution and air pollution are 
now so prevalent in other parts of Calgary and 
surrounding area that areas which have none of these 
perjorative factors are enjoying higher land value 


as a result. 


Most progressive developments in the area are being 
built near tracts of water or access to water. These 
developments consist of all the homes within a 20-acre 
area so as to have a close-knit family region, leaving 
the balance of the land for access to all parties on 
undivided interest. It is anticipated that this will 
become more and more popular and more and more pronounced 
in this area as it encourages families to be closer to 
one another, but still have the freedom and independence 


of the rural area. 
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All data would bear out the fact that in the subject 
area from the city limits west for the first mile, land 
would be valued at $3,000 per acre for bare land in 
small holdings. For the next two miles, it would be 
$2,000 per acre; for the next five miles, prime land 

in small holdings would be worth $1,000 per acre. The 
next seven miles to the Bragg Creek area and within a 
mile of Bragg Creek, with excellent access would be 
worth $800 per acre for prime land. Using a north to 
south approach off the Trans-Canada highway, the data 
would be conclusive at $1,000 per acre for small holdings 
from the No. 1 Highway to the Sarcee Reserve, for prime 


3 


The demand is still very high due to the economic factors 
now existing in Calgary. Possible potential purchasers 
have the following facts to consider as regards purchasing 
outside or inside the city limits. Serviced lots now 

Byad tale in prime areas of Calgary cost $12,000 to 
$21,000 per lot, which in most cases in that area, they 


can purchase 20 acres, or 80 times as much land unserviced 


in relatively the same price range. 


N.B. In the subject areas west of Calgary, there is 


nothing bought or sold at agricultural prices for agri- 


cultural purposes. This whole area is definitely bought 
and purchased for recreational and resort small holdings 
and has been purchased for the past five years at ten 
times the agricultural value of the land. All lands in 
this area, to have their highest and best use borne out 
by all the statistical data available at the M.D. of 
Rockyview and the Land Titles Office dogmatically asserts 
that the highest and best use is small holdings and 


should be appraised as such. 
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t+ Data Information 
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and all pertinent caveats thereto. 
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Presented by: W.M. Mowat 


Dr. W.R. Trost, Chairman 
Members 
Environment Conservation Authority 


Re: Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes 


Although we advocate in the strongest possible terms, acquisi- 
tion of a large area of Nose Hill for a natural prairie park, we believe 
that even maximum acquisition of land on the Hill will be inadequate for 
the urban needs to which the Hill will cater. 

We see these needs as deep, and often unconscious, hungers on 
the part of modern man caught in spreading suburbs, technical progress, 
and future shock. We see these hungers as the need for: 

1. solitude; 

2. contact with nature, with the wild spaces and 
natural features of the earth from which man has 
evolved; 

3. contact with nature, with the animals which we 
share the heritage of this land. rm 

Granted that the Hill and the Zoo provide something of these 
within short travelling time for most of our urban dwellers, but 

the Zoo is already crowded, 

and the Hill will soon become so as the city grows 

around it. 

Apart from the crowding, it should also be realized that the 
Hill and the Zoo cater to these needs in only a limited way. 

The Hill will provide only one type of large area 

for solitude; because we differ in our tastes, we 

need other and different types. 
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The Zoo provides contact with animals - but in 
unnatural surroundings, and catering more to 
exotic foreign animals than to our own heritage. 


Thus we see as vital two things within short travelling time 


of this city. 


The first of these is areas which will allow us to find solitude, 


The second 


It should, 
wild game parks of 


and a contact with nature's wild spaces and natural 
features. And, because we differ in our tastes and 
because this land belongs to all of us, we would hope 
that the means of travel within each of these areas 
will vary, providing returns for such groups as the 
hikers and the trail-bike riders, each in areas of 
their own. 
bital necessity is an area or areas which will 
harbout the prairie, foothills, and mountain animals 
which are our natural and rightful heritage and from 
which we can derive the joy and satisfaction which 
come from contact with the life with which we 
evolved. This area should above all do two things: 
1. it should permit the animals to live as nearly 
naturally as possible in their natural surroundings; 
2. it should permit people access to view the animals. 
in other words, be as closely related to the natural 
Africa as possible. To be so 
it will need to be large in order that it never 
become an animal paddock rather than a wild game 
park; 
it will need to be run by people as interested in 
the animals as in any financial return; 
and, it will probably need considerable but necessary 
government support. 
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You have the power to create the areas for the solitude and 
wild spaces, and you have before you one proposal for the animals. We 
urge that you create the spaces and that you accept the proposal. 


W.M. Mowat 18th June, 1973 
Huntington Hills Representative for Nose Hill 


936 Hunterston Road 
Calgary, Alberta 
T2K 4M8 


MR. 


the 


MR. 


MR. 


MR. 


KINISKY: 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


Is Nose Hill the large hill right on the outskirts of Calgary by 


airport? 


MOWAT: 


The other side of the Blackfoot, yes. 


KINISKY: 


Is that 


MOWAT: 


Most of 


not 


it, 


within the city limits? 


yes. 


R. M. LINDEN 
530 SUNDERLAND AVENUE S.W. 
CALGARY 4, ALBERTA 


June 20, 1973. 
Mr. Chairman and Members of Environment 


Conservation Authority Hearings. 
Calgary, Alberta. 


SUBJECT: KANANASKIS AREA HIGHWAY (AND PARK). 


As a private citizen, I hereby submit my ideas on the above. 


Dear Sirs: 


1 - Large sums of money are spent to attract tourist-visitors to 
Alberta and create economic benefits, and to enjoy the many 
interesting places, especially our mountain wonderland. 


2 - Banff and Lake Louise areas are world renowned for scenic 
beauty. They ere adjacent to the nations main street, and 
have attained an accommodation saturation point due to in- 
creasing vehicle travel. 


3 - Therefore, I deem it essential that a first class highway 
into and thru the Kananaskis district be a NOW project. That 
a goodly portion of said district become a true provincial 
park rather than in name only, and that a townsite be selected 
for approved development near Barrier Lake, with consideration 
given for similar development as and when needed, 


4 - In my opinion, the expanding business and population growth of 
Calgary, including tourism, has created a need for additional 
mountain recreational facilities of campgrounds, hiking trails 
and other supervised amenities, 


5 - Charge a suitable park entry fee to expire each March 31st. 
6 - Prohibit guns and hunting of wildlife, 


7 - Build a good hard-top highway to avoid dust ecological damage. 
Heve view point stops along the way from Trans-Canada Hi ghway 
to No. 3 Highway at Coleman, Alberte. 


6 - Limit vehicle speeds to 50 MPH Maximum, and enforce same. 


9 - A good highway would make it possible for Calgarians, and 
others, to enjoy a scenic dey trip by car via Kanenaskis- 
Coleman-Macleod, or vice versa. Visitors from B. CG. could 
use the highway as a cross-over route to Trans-Canada High- 
way - a scenic circle tour. 


10 - I believe all the foregoing to be essential and possible with 
@ minimum of ecological and environmental damage. 


ii - WILDERNESS PARKS. Alberta hes four that adjoin both Nati 
. onal 
Parks, and have an area of some 2,480 square miles or a total 
of 1,587,200 acres. They are true wilderness. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RML/1. noven St CiMaen “Yretired) 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you believe that a high-speed highway, assuming that 50 miles 
an hour is a high-speed highway, is compatible with game preservation? 


MR. LINDEN: 


I think you could compare it with the highway in the national 
park, the main Trans-Canada or the other highways. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You'd be prepared to tolerate a given number of animal kills 
every year by collisions between vehicles and animals? 


MR. LINDEN: 
No, not really. If you go to Radium early in the season, you'll 


probably see 1,000 elk along the highway there and I've never seen any 
that were killed. 
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A BRIEF TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 


J.W. Forster, 
Parks and Access Committee, 
Calgary Fish and Game Association. 
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In opening, I would like to make a few comments. One 
being that as stated by Mr. O'Keefe last night, the 
Committee I'm representing is not opposed to the Youth 
Hostels or the suggestion by Mr. Crozier that provisions 
be made for field class room study for the students in 
our schools. These are our future leaders and for them 
to have an appreciation of our natural heritage is very 
important. This also places a burden on the committee 
because in the future, whatever decisions are reached 

by the Committee are going to be judged by these people 
and commented on, either favorable or (God forbid) 
unfavorable, as having wasted their Heritage for a few 
lousy dollars. 

The Western Stock Growers feel that the land that they use 
in the forestry should remain in the users' hands for manage- 
ment. This would be excellent, if the Stock Growers would 
come up with a management program that would cover the 
needs of the rancher and the outdoorsman, be he hunter, 
fisherman or camper, and that they would insist that 
members of the Stock Growers not using the land to the 
maximum benefit for themselves and wildlife would lose 
their permits for grazing in the forestry. This plan 
should also contain provisions for the protection of 

the mountain streams from bank damage and erosion by 
livestock with properly prepared watering spots for 
cattle, and that this program be carried out into the 
foothills also. 

The balance of the stream bank should be protected to 
prevent further damage and allow the stream to regenerate 
itself. Many streams in the foothills have been severely 
damaged by unrestricted access to them by cattle. 
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The concept of wilderness areas as proposed by the 
wilderness association is approved by the Calgary Fish & 
Game as in the past; we also have recommended wilderness 
areas for the forestry subject to good game management 

by the Fish & Wildlife Division. 

In many of the development proposals, there is one con- 
sideration to be kept in mind; that is, what type of 
treatment will these operations have for their solid and 
liquid wastes. It is inherent that in the areas that the 
best possible treatment methods available be used and in 
the case of the liquid wastes that this treatment be 
tertiary treatment. 

With these comments in mind I will now proceed to our 
brief. 
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One of the major obligations to be considered in any plan to 
develop the Eastern Slopes should be to insure that provinces to the 
east of ALberta receive their water supply in the best possible con- 
dition. In other words, it is expedient that caution be employed in 
any development of any nature, so as to make sure that this very important 
responsibility is upheld. Watershed damage in the Eastern Slopes must 
be curtailed so to minimize damage to the water resources of Alberta, 
and ultimately to the water resources of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Development and exploration roads in the Eastern Rockies have 
in some instances seriously damaged respective watersheds. Further un- 
restricted operations can only compound the problem, so it is necessary 
to accelerate existing enforcement of the legislation that governs 
these activities. 

The recreational use of the forest reserves promises to be of 
major importance in the coming years and thus the aesthetic values must 
be preserved in order that this objective can be attained, with maximum 
benefit to the citizens of Alberta. This will not happen if service 
centres, private campgrounds, and the like are constructed every five 
or ten miles along the main arteries. The commercialization of the 
roadsides will not enhance the wilderness concept of the Eastern Slopes 
and most certainly will limit the opportunity for many citizens to view 
wildlife from their vehicles. This is an opportunity that most travellers 
relish. 

It is felt that the recreational use of the forest reserves in 
particular must progress in an orderly manner so that key wildlife habitats 
and migratory routes will not be in jeopardy or interfered with. This ob- 
jective could be realized by limiting commercial recreational development 
to the already existing main roads and preferably at existing development 
locations, or at least nocloser together than a distance of fifty miles. 
If this minimum distance format is followed, it is believed that the 
establishment of necessary service commodities can take place with the 
least amount of environmental degradation. 
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Before any development application of any type is approved it 
is most emphatically emphasized that an environmental impact study take 
place, to carefully weigh all considerations and possible implications. 
In particular, the effect of development on wildlife habitat must be 
ascertained. An appropriate example would be the commercialization of 
the Ya-Ha-Tinda winteringarea where severe damage to vital elk and 
bighorn sheep populations would take place. 

Large or extensive recreational land holdings should be dis- 
couraged in order to insure that vast tracts of land are not closed to 
general public access. Public utilization of recreational complexes 
where substantial fees are levied should also be discouraged as this 
practice can do nothing but put some of our very best acreages under 
severe stress and leave the public at the mercy of corporate interests. 

There should be a clear and concise set of regulations relative 
to the review of applications made by all government departments con- 
cerned, before a development permit is granted. Any department with a 
strong and valid objection should receive a most favorable hearing from — 
the review board and all the information necessary for a wise decision 
must be in the hands of the review board before a decision reached. Such 
a review board would prevent hasty approvals of applications, and would 
enforce the concept of wise public land use. 

When considering development applications , it would seem practical 
to analyze existing facilities and assess their effectiveness; if expan- 
sion of established developments would provide and maintain public satis- 
faction then there is little justification for considering enterprises 
of similiar design in the same area. In other words, it is imperative 
that developments be considered that are based on relative merit rather 
than on competitive free-enterprise premises. To insure that optimum 
benefits to the public along with proper environmental protection are 
realized, permission for any type of proposal as it pertains to the 
Eastern Slopes of the Rocky Mountains must be perused with knowledge 
and skill, and above all, with restraint! 

Respectfully submitted by the Parks & Access Committee of the Calgary 
Fish & Game Association. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


I have noted one comment you have made concerning the Ya-Ha-Tinda 
Ranch and I was just wondering whether your association had any 
suggestions or any comments with respect to the wintering of horses on 
that ranch which may or may not have competitive effects on the 
grazing land with the elk and bighorn sheep in that area. 


MR. FORSTER: 


It is our understanding that people from the national park have 
fed their horses there. I have been there late in the year and have 
seen sufficient seed stocks left and if the necessity arose, they were 
prepared to and did provide sufficient feed to carry over both elk and 
sheep in this area. 


I dontt feel that the ranch operation as it presently exists has 
seriously jeopardized the wildlife in the area. But if it were to be 
overcommercialized I feel that the wildlife most definitely would 
suffer, in particular the elk and sheep. As listed in one of your 
brochures, I believe the coloured one, there are very few of these 
animals left outside the national parks. 
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A BRIEF TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Huce R. GaLzein, M.D 
63 AcaDEMY Merpicat BuiLpIne 
1812 FourtH St SW 
CaLGaRy 3, ALBERTA 
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May I direct my attention to the confusion that exists in the 
minds of many regarding the differences between the Canadian Youth Hostels 
Association and the "Drop-in Centres"? 

It is obvious that many people who are appearing before this 
hearing and who are writing letters to the newspaper editors, are quite 
unaware of the difference. 

The Drop-in Centres are areas set aside to accommodate the youth- 
ful population who are on the move in Canada. Governments of various 
levels have seen fit to make these available. It is this group who have, 
rightly or wrongly, stirred up the hostile letters and the anger exhibited 
at these meetings. These sites have been called Hostels in all the papers, 
and might better be called "Emergency Centres for Transient Youth." 

There is no resemblance whatsoever between these and the accom- 
modation provided by the Canadian Youth Hostels Association. 

The latter is a disciplined and controlled group whose educational 
abilities have provided leadership in ecological use of the outdoors, and 
who instructed the youth of our own and other countries, to use the moun- 
tains safely and to leave their campsites acceptable for others. 

My children have been travelling in Europe and have availed them- 
selves of the accommodations in Athens, London, Zermatt and Grecian Islands. 

Any support that can be given to groups such as the Canadian Youth 
Hostels Association, with a background of experience and expertise that 
will protect our environment rather than wreck it, will pay great dividends 
for healthful recreation and for continuing the beauty of our outdoors. 
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A BRIEF TO THE 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 
Bob Jamieson 
Calgary - June 19, 1973 
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I would like to present this brief as a private citizen with con- 
cern for the status of land use and land use planning on the east slope 
of the Rockies. I do so as a professional ecologist with experience 
with wildlife management, parks management and land use planning on the 
east slope as well as in Africa, from which I have just recently returned. 
I have also had the opportunity to visit study centers and land use 
problem areas in much of the United States, France, Britain and Scotland. 
I believe that this international experience gives me some perspective 
on the problems we are faced with here and it is for this reason that I 
am presenting this brief. I would like to present a few points that I 
feel have not been considered here, and which, perhaps, I can give some 
perspective on. 

My first point is this. The east slopes of the Rockies is a 
unique area. When you can wake up every morning and see the Rockies 
out there, you get used to them and we sometimes forget just how lucky 
we are to live so close to so much natural splendor. The east slope 
is a natural wonder on a par with the Grand Canyon, the Serengeti Plains of 
Tanzania, Mt. Everest and a few other such areas. As such it places on 
those who inhabit the area a global responsibility. We have preserved 
a sizeable portion of the Rockies in the form of National Parks and it 
is an example that almost every country in the world has followed. Tan- 
zania for example, has set aside a vast area, much of it good agricultural 
land, for the Serengeti National Park, to preserve the particular natural 
wonder, i.e. the wildebeest migration, with which they are charged. How- 
ever, a much more important concept than National Parks, is that of proper land 
use planning. We have here on the east slopes an opportunity to demonstrate 
that the human species has the foresight, intelligence and integrity to 
make intensive use of a fragile environment without destroying the essen- 
tial character and productivity of that area. No civilized, technological 
society has ever done so. But, if we are to expect developing nations 
to institute land use planning, and I have spent the last two years doing 
just that, then it is our responsibility to have a shining example of 
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the fact that it works. The east slope could be and should be, that 
example. 

Related to the above statements is the conclusion which to me 
is obvious, but does not seem to have been assumed by this audience, 
that recreation is the primary land use on the east slope. Recreation 
or tourism is the number three industry in Alberta. Ninety-five percent 
of this use is concentrated on the east slope. It therefore is obvious 
I think, that it is the primary use, especially where the use is con- 
centrated, as it is in the area west of Calgary. 

Now, I say this not as a proponent of recreational development, 
but as a statement of fact. If I had choice of recreational development 
or the extractive industries of coal mining and oil and gas extraction, 
I would choose the extractive industries. I say this because I have 
seen the eastern seaboard of the United States, the south coast of Spain, 
the valleys of the French Alps, and the mountains of Colorado. The 
potential damage due to misplanned recreation developments far exceeds 
the potential damage due to coal mining. The Smith-Dorien valley, between 
Spray and Kananaskis valleys is spectacular and beautiful. It has been 
damaged by logging and some seismic activity. But trees will grow back 
and the valley can retain some of its wilderness character. Now, pic- 
ture the same valley containing 106 ski lifts, a major highway and suburbs 
and sub-divisions up to tree-line. Impossible. Yet this is exactly what 
the French have done with the most beautiful valley in the French Alps, 
the valley of Chamonix. 

The impending land use boom is a huge problem. How are we going 
to deal with it? I don't think this has been considered in depth. What are 
our recreational needs? What are going to be the effects of intensive rec- 
reation? We don't know and this is a very dangerous situation. The land 
use planning being demonstrated here, with all due respect to land planners 
involved, impresses me as being the kind of planning that went into Custer's 
Last Stand. Thirty proposals have been presented at these hearings. I 
see little evidence that these proposals are being considered within the 
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context of any sort of general management plan for recreation on the 

east slopes. The importance of recreation on the east slope has not been 
recognized and more important, the need for research and information on 
the impending heavy recreational use of this area has not been considered. 
The blame for this would appear to lie with government and the political 
machinery of this province. 

To demonstrate this point I would like to comment on a question 
asked by Mr. Dowling at the Coleman hearings. He asked Mr. Nicholson of the 
Oldman River Basin Planning Commission if he had access to information 
on the loss of winter range and decline in wildlife populations on the 
east slopes over the last ten years. He didn't. No such information 
exists, and I would like to point out why. Below are figures for the 
budget of the Department of Fish and Wildlife Division for the last 
ten years. 

Table 1. Budget of the Fish and Wildlife Division, Alberta 


Year Expenditure Revenue 

(in dollars) (in dollars) 
1963 - 64 910,471.63 1,031..331.61 
1964 - 65 1,007 ,049.27 1,041 ,087.80 
1965 - 66 T,092,sc0.2) 1 OSo5Selm > 
1966 - 67 1,307 432.49 1,091,134. 43 
1967 - 68 1,541 022.76 1,416, 062.37 
1968 - 69 1 642,778.52 1,707 ,547.31 
1969 - 70 1,888 ,496.97 1,680,343. 37 
1970 - 71 1995 e705 1,857 ,336.14 


SOURCE: Annual Reports of Fish & Wildlife Division 


The budget ten years ago was about one million dollars, it is now just 
over two million dollars. This is not impressive. With inflation 
averaging five to six percent over this period, the average annual in- 
crement in operating budget for this division has been from four to 
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five percent. This is infinitesimal. What this means in practical terms 
is that Harold Carr, the Regional Wildlife Biologist here in Calgary, 
still has to cover an area extending from the Ghost River to Youngstown 
and from the Highwood River to Medicine Hat with the help of two summer 
assistants; just as he did five years ago when I worked for him. In 
other words, the total input for wildlife management of 22,000 square 
miles is one and half man years. Since I left Canada four years ago, 
we have had the "environmental awakening" of America, a change of Govern- 
ment in Alberta, the creation of a Department of the Environment and the 
commencement of public hearings on land use, yet the budget of the manage- 
ment agencies are the same as they were ten years ago. During my stay 
in Ghana, West Africa, I watched the budget for Parks and Wildlife in 
that country go from something over 150,000 dollars to well over a million 
dollars last year. If present trends continue, Ghana, so called "developing 
nation, smaller than Alberta, with a National debt in excess of that of 
the United States, will be spending more on wildlife and parks than Alberta, 
within five years. Incredible. 

Considering this situation, I think it is not surprising that 
Mr. Dowling could not get an answer to his question. And unless the 
budgeting of management agencies is increased substantially, there is 


little hope of getting it answered in the future. 

Proper funding is of course only the most obvious of many changes 
needed. Internal changes of major proportions are needed within the 
government structure that has produced concepts of the caliber of the 
decision to move the Forest Rangers out of the Reserve and into town. 

Or that sets up planning commissions with no control whatsoever over 
roads, pipelines or utility corridors. Obviously, a radical change 
in priorities is needed. 

In consideration of this problem, I would like to make a rather 
radical proposal. I suggest that a moratorium or “go slow" work order 
be imposed on all development on the east slope. This would allow the 
management agencies time to re-orient themselves to the fact of recreation 
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as the primary use in this area, and to make proper studies to provide 
a realistic assessment of the recreational and wildlife resources of 
the area. It would also allow the political machinery of Alberta 
government time to make the necessary changes in the legislative instru- 
ments concerned with land use planning and recreational planning. And 
it would take the decisions which will have to be made concerning the 
development of the coal resource out of the present atmosphere of crisis. 
The present over-concern for the “energy cr#sis" could result in very 
poor decision making, comparable to the overuse of English timber during 
the Second World War. Five years from now, based on a better under- 
standing of all factors involved, decisions could be made which would 
be better for all parties involved. No financial losses would be 
incurred. In the Coal Association brief they suggest a price of from 20 
to 25 dollars per ton at port by 1980, well in excess of the present 
price of 16 to 20 dollars a ton. A “go slow" order would also provide 
recreational area developers time to properly evaluate the long term 
effects of their projects. 
To point out the kind of land use information that is not heing 
utilized in decision making at present, and to indicate the need for de- 
tailed information, I would like to present the following discussion as 
a point of information. It is to do with a direct conflict between coal 
resources and recreational use and wildlife winter ranges that has not, 
I think, been recognized. The figure included with this brief indicates 
the problem. The figure indicates the location of coal resources in 
the Bow Forest south of the Bow River, and the major primary winter ranges 
for sheep and elk. One glance indicates an immediate dichotomy. All the 
winter changes are located on potential coal lands. Why? This at first 
seems incredible, but a little logical thought and some training in ecology 
and land science makes it readily explainable. The basic geology of the 
east slope, in simplistic terms, consists of two general forms of rock 
strata, the dark, almost black shales of the Kootenay and related forma- 
tions, and the harder limestone formations, usually of a light grey color. 
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These two formations, tilted on edge, form the Rocky Mountains, but 
since the dark shales are softer, the river valleys have generally cut 
down through these formations leaving the harder limestones which now 
form the high peaks of mountain ranges. Where the dark shales remain 
on the side slopes of the major valleys or trapped in high basins, it 
has over time broken down, since it is soft and friable, to form the 
dark rich soils that support the thick sod grasslands and alpine meadows 
of the east slope area. These areas, with soils based on the richest 
parent material in the area, are the most productive grasslands in the 
area and therefore, where they face southwest into the chinook winds, 
they constitute the winter ranges of sheep and elk. Unfortunately, 
these same dark shales are also the coal bearing strata. Thus we have 
the direct conflict indicated in the Figure, and a very difficult land 
use problem. Another confict arises since these same areas are among 
the most scenic areas and thus constitute prime recreation areas. Both 
the Kananaskis development and the Highwood Junction proposal are 
immediately adjacent to winter ranges. 

Intensive use of these ranges, either coal activity or by recrea- 
tionists, will have serious effects on these herds. Research in Colorado 
on the Pike's Peak sheep herd have documented declines in sheep popula- 
tions due solely to heavy recreational use of their winter range. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Looking at this map of yours, one of the things I appreciate is 
the identification of these herds by name. I didn't know that was 
done. But I might point out to you that if you had happened to look 
at the large display we have out there with the numerous overlays, 
you'll find that these conflicts are amply demonstrated. 


MR. JAMIESON: 


Yes, 2 think yours outside lacks detaii and I don*t really think 
it shows up as well. 


DR. TROST: 


Bob, you've been serving in CUSO in West Africa and you've 
explained the situation in the Alps in Europe and you're familiar with 
the recreation development situation here in the Rockies. Do you want 
to comment on how we stand comparatively in respect to West African 
and European recreation development and land consciousness? 


MR. JAMIESON: 


I think probably one of the most well-versed ecologists I ever 
met was an illiterate old chieftain in an African village who had 
never been to a big city in his life, but he knew more about game 
animals and what made them operate than anybody I've ever met, 
including = I*m going to get hit for this - the professors who 
taught me in university. 


I think Africa has done a hell of a good job with wildlife 
conservation. Recreation development isn't quite "where it's at" over 
there yet. If CuSO wants to continue sending wildlife experts 
overseas, I think they'd be better sent to France. It seems 
incredible but land management in France is atrocious. We've often 
looked at England as an example of land use planning. I don't think 
it's that good. I think in many ways it's a sell-out. Colorado is an 
example fairly close to what we have. I would suggest probably the 
best ‘education that you three on the panel could have would be to 
spend two weeks in Colorado. I think you should work 24 hours a day. 


The point is we are considering here one, one and a half or two 
ski area proposals. They've got 50, of which 2 or 3 = Vail 
especially = are atrocious examples of planning. Most are very 
poor; a few are very well done, mostly the recent ones. There is an 
incredible amount of expertise in the Colorado forest service and in 
the land-use departments which would be usable to us but we are not 
using it. I see no indication whatsoever that we are using it. 


When you are down there, why don*t you go around and look at 
things, and pick up a few staff. Ask them what their salary is and 
double it and see if they will come up here. Seriously, I think the 
experience of Colorado can teach us a lot. It's different from 
Wyoming, Montana and tIdaho. Remember, those areas are almost 
unpopulated compared to Alberta. You have to go to Colorado before 
you meet the kind of pressure on the mountains that we have here. I'm 
serious about that. I think it would be a damned good expenditure of 
public funds to send a few of you down there. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Gerry Cross 
Calgary, Alberta 


MR. CROSS: 


The demands on the resources of the foothills region are created 
by our economic and social system. Proper management of these 
resources includes identifying improper or excessive uses and 
eliminating the demand for such uses by means of changes in our 
systen. At present the government only reacts to problems. It must 
become more positive and take steps to change the system and the 
people so as to prevent the problems from occurring. We must plan 
more and react less. People, through their government, must decide 
what kind of society they want and then work toward it. We need a 
realistic assessment of the disadvantages as well as the benefits of 
our present economic systen. 


Industrialization and urbanization isolate us from nature and 
result in ignorance of our dependence upon nature. This must be 
corrected by means of education. We must stop trying to beat nature 
into submission and instead learn to respect and live with it. An 
extremely important part of education is the media. All sides of 
environmental issues, not just the economic, must be examined. aE 
believe we need some mechanism to insure impartial treatment of these 
issues. : 


There should be comprehensive educational programs in schools, 
teaching the relationships and interdependencies of living things. 
Hiking, et cetera, should be used as a tool to teach the students 
about nature and also as a part of physical education. Aastant. 21 
such programs has been made by the Calgary school systems with their 
outdoor education programs and the ecology and biology sections of 
science courses. However, I feel these should be much more extensive, 
both in content and in the numbers of students affected. 


The government can dco much to educate by means of their 
recreational planning for the foothills, specifically through the 
facilities which they provide or do not provide and the facilities 
which they allow private interests to develop. 


There should be no Iluxury facilities which are attractions in 
themselves. Only a minimum of facilities which encourage closeness to 
mature should be developed. Included are campgrounds and ninimun 
facility motels. Commercial and tourist facilities in the foothills 
should be subject to a special tax which would be used by the 
government to provide educational nature centres, naturalists and 
trails, including self-guiding nature trails. 


Applicants for hunting licences should be tested on the 
principles of good game management. Applicants for licences to 
operate trail bikes, snowmobiles and four-wheel drive vehicles should 
be rigidly tested to ensure they are aware of the damage their 
machines can do. 


I think signs can have some educational effect. For example, the 
no littering, $100 fine signs along the highways are not deterrents, 
but are educational because when litterers see them they think about 
what they are doing. Possible educational signs in recreational areas 
of the foothills would be, pack your garbage out with you, no short- 
cutting on switchbacks, no chopping live trees and no riding 
motorcycles in campgrounds. 
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I think it is important for our society to put far more emphasis 


than it does today on environmental protection and less on 
consumption. One of the results of such changed social and economic 
values would be decreased demand for resource and commercial 


development in the foothilis. Until these values are changed, demands 
for development in the foothilis must be tempered by strong and 
strictly enforced environmental protection legislation and by land-use 
zoning. 


Environmental protection legislation must ensure extensively 
researched environmental impact assessment on general uses such as 
strip mining and road construction, et cetera, as well as on specific 
projects. It must also provide legal recourse for Albertans who feel 
that the legislation is not adequate or that the Department of the 
Environment is not enforcing the legislation strictly enough. 


It is extremely important that the results of ecological research 
be made known to the general public, because this will help to change 
the direction of society away from needless consumption. 


The only other remark I would like to make is that one section of 
my brief is on the Kananaskis Highway. I would like to say that the 
Kananaskis Highway is a perfect example of what should not be done in 
recreational and land-use planning. The hon. Clarence Copithorne, 
Minister of Highways said that this is a test road. That means you 
build first and think later. 
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alae A PROPOSAL TO SET UP CHAINS OF CANOE CAMPSITES AND 
TECHNICAL CO-ORDINATOR PUBLICIZE THEM WORLDWIDE 


J.D. Mossman 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR : s 5 
E. Ralph Reilly A European river might be run by 10,000 canoeists on a 


weekend. They do not conflict with each other however, as they are 
all travelling the same direction at the same speed. They do not 
conflict with the property owners on the shores, as there are chains 
of government campsites spaced a day's travel apart. Everyone is 
required to build their fire, put up their tent and dispose of their 
garbage at the same spot. Without this systen, the banks would be 
desecrated. The forest fire hazard alone would close the river. 


Alberta could run this type of operation even better. We 
have the finest canoe touring rivers in the world. Ninety percent 
of the campsites are already built, as the existing Alberta Government 
campsites are usually located where a road crosses a river. To fill 
the few remaining gaps, pockets of Government land useless for any 
other purpose are still located on river bends and islands. The 
critical installation is a stone fire circle which is also used to 
burn garbage. Heavily used areas may later require toilets. 


Installation could be done by the Highways Department, the 
sites to be chosen on the advice of canoe associations, park wardens 
and forest rangers. An example is the Canoeists Campsite six miles 
upstream from Banff, which was built by the Federal Government in 
1969. Tourist revenues generated by the new facility would far 
exceed the cost. 


The service could be publicized through the Canadian Canoe 
Association and its affiliations throughout the world. 


“Per aguas ad fraternitatem - Through the waters to friendship” 


MEMBER OF Canadian Olympic Association Sports Federation of Canada- international Canoe Federation-Pan American 
MEMBRE DE Canoeing Federation - British Commonwealth Canoeing Federation-North American Canoe Racing Associstion 
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The wonderful racial mixture of Western Canada assures 
that any local canoe club, or even remote northern towns, has 
someone who can speak virtually any language. We are already 
answering hundreds of enquiries, mostly from youth groups, who 
have government, industrial or service group sponsorship for a 
Canadian wilderness tour. They offer similar facilities and 
hospitality to our own young people who would like to visit their 
countries. 


If the above overall project is approved in principle, 
the first specific recommendation is for a campsite at Ghost Dam. 
It will complete a 200 mile, 5 day chain from Lake Louise to 
Carseland Campsite, 40 miles east of Calgary. (See attached map) 
Experience gained in setting up this can then be used on the other 
rivers. 
298 National Geographic, 
Within half an hour the worst was past. Yours truly, 
Soon we had Jeft Shimonoseki Strait behind 
and were riding the gentle swells of a large 
protected bay. The five kayaks drew together ZV ZZ - 
within hailing distance. 
“So far so good,” came a cheerful voice 
across the water. “Only eleven hundred more Herb Benthin 


miles to Tokyo!” A A : 
New Ciubs and Expansion Director 


Danube Sailors Set Sights on Japan Canadian Canoe Association 


Our adventure owed its origin to another 

voyage completed two years earlier, a canoe- ~ 
ing expedition down the Danube River from 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea.* Nine 
Dartmouth College students, photographer 
Chris Knight and I among them, had made 
the 1,685-mile trip under the sponsorship of 
.Dartmouth’s Ledyard Canoe Club. Judged by 
what we had learned of countries and people 
—and by what we hoped they had learned of 
nine young Americans—the expedition had 
been a vast success. 


ie. wr 
5 tri 
= ® Cockleshell aeniges Thin-hulled but sturdy, kayaks carry 
cheduled in Finland American and British youths on a people-to-people journey 
| s across Japan’s Inland Sea and along her rugged Pacific shore 
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Olympic Flat Water Racing 


This sport is ideally suited to large youth 
groups. A half dozen coaches can handle up to 
one hundred and fifty people. Self taught river 
paddlers have no chance against people who 
learn correct style in this way. 


The boats are divided into canoes (called C-1s, 
C-2s, C-4s and C-15s, depending on the number 
of paddlers) and kayaks (called K-1s, K-2s and 
K-4s. The paddlers are classed as bantams (13 
and under) juveniles (16 and under), juniors, 
seniors and ladies open. Races are over 250, 
500 and 1000 meter courses. The racing circuit 
in July-August consists of western Canadians, 
Canadian, and North American Championships. 
The Calgary Club has two former National 
Champions and a World Champion on its coach- 
ing staff, and in 1969 won the K-1 and K-2 North 
American Championships. 


Beginners start in the C-15’s, where one coach 
can give close style and safety supervision to 14 
paddlers. This boat is aiso very popular for 
races between schools and youth groups, and is 
useful for such things as carrying the City Coun- 
cil in Regatta parades. 


As the student becomes more experienced he 
works his way up through the smaller boats, 
the C-1 and K-1 being the most difficult. At 
first sight these slender Olympic shells appear 
impossibly tippy. However, with proper coach- 
ing through a series of training boats he soon 
feels secure as a boy on a bicycle. He learns 
to trust his own balance rather than any inherent 
stability in the boat. The way is now gpen to 
high speed flat water racing or safety in white- 
water rapids. 


Canoe clubs usually begin with a few dedicat- 
ed adults paddling the smaller boats. Eventual- 
ly they are given a dock and clubhouse by the 
city. They then hold sponsorship drives to buy 
the larger team boats to train a great mass of 
beginners. Boats cost $200 to $1,000 and last 
20 years or more. They carry the sponsors trade 
mark and are trailered to regattas all over the 
country. Once the boats are acquired upkeep 
expenses are small but membership mushrooms, 
especially when the team starts to win and be- 
comes an object of civic pride. In a mature state 
many clubs become wealthy and branch out into 
other activities, acquiring some of the character 
of a social club. 


Down River Racing 


This sport requires all-round ability, plus ex- 
perience and good judgment. On May 24th the 
Red Deer Club opens the season with a tricky 
18 mile race at Sundre, held in conjunction with 
the local rodeo. In June the Scouts hold an 18 
mile cross Calgary race, which has a series of 
age classes, and Scoutmaster and Father and 
Son Trophies. At Stampede time, we have the 
one hundred mile Banff-Calgary race, the long- 
est and most demanding in Canada. There are 
numerous good viewpoints of the whitewater 
sections. (See attached map). This is followed 
by the 30 mile Klondike Days-Devon to Edmon- 
ton race. In September a cross-Calgary handicap 
race brings out all types of boats and paddlers, 
and in October there is intercollegiate racing be- 
tween the technical schools and junior colleges 
of the province. 


White Water Sport 


Some prefer to run rapids in an Indian canoe, 
using the traditional methods of the Voyageurs. 
Others don spray coyers, crash helmets and wet 
suits, and use the latest style European kayaks. 
They set up a Whitewater School at some con- 
venient rapid in summer, and an Eskimo Roll 
School in an indoor pool in winter. For com- 
petition they organize Slalom races through some 
particularly rough stretch of rapids. This is a 
breathtaking spectator sport, as the paddlers do 
the seemingly impossible. There is little real 
danger however, given proper training and 
equipment. 


Canoe Touring 


Alberta contains more beautiful lakes and 
rivers than anyone could tour in a lifetime. To 
help you find the ones that best fit abilities and 
tastes, the Calgary Canoe Club has brought out 
a series of river navigation maps which also 
show fishing holes, fossil hunting, historic sites, 
or other items of interest to a pleasure cruiser. 
They have helped to set up a chain of overnight 
campsites between Lake Louise and Calgary. 

Canoeists are an asset to their community in 
that they are a strong reliable group who can 
operate in shallow or dangerous waters where 
other boats cannot go. They are in’ demand by 
police and park wardens for search and rescue, 
by government biologists for waterfowl banding 
and other conservation programs, 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


I don't have any questions. As a matter of fact, I think it's a 
really splendid idea because I'm a canoe enthusiast myself. Be 
normally avoided places where there were other people because we have 
so much wilderness country. But I do think the idea really has a lot 
of merit. 


AR. BENTHIN: 


This will allow us to put a lot more people into the same area 
without doing damage. 


DR. TROST: 


Is it your proposal that this land be made available to you but 
that the canoe association supply and install the facilities? 


MR. BENTHIN: 


The facilities are very cheap. We probably could install then 
ourselves. However, I feel that the Highways Department is competent 
to do this, because they have a lot of experience installing the 
highway campsites. Also, we would like to work together with park 
rangers and forest rangers in that they have knowledge we need as to 
fire hazards. For instance, they'll tell us don't build it here, 
build it a mile away because there is less fire danger. 


DR. TROST: 

Is any supervision needed? 
MR. BENTHIN: 

There doesn't tend to be, by and large, in that canoeists tend to 
be very ecology conscious. In the canoe camp we have, it was very 
difficult to convince the ranger at Banff that the place was being 
used because he could never find any garbage around it. We had to get 
our register to convince him that there were large groups of people 
going through there, because they all carried their own stuff. 
Really, there is much less supervision needed than in the highway 
campSites. 

DR. TROST: 


Is there any additional facility needed more than an ordinary 
provincial campsite that may be beside the river? 


MR. BENTHIN: 


No, nothing other than that. In fact, in the main they have 
their own tents so you don't even need a picnic shelter. 


DR. TROST: 


Have you implemented this proposal? Do you feel that these 
campsites are available now for the most part? Are you using then? 
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MR. BENTHIN: 


We have the exclusive canoe campsite that was built to plug a gap 
by the federal government six miles upstream from Banff. We use the 
Alberta highways campsites through the Drumheller badlands and through 
the Rocky Mountain front. They £111 most of our needs but there is 
the odd gap where you have to-travel more than 25 miles and there is 
no campsite. So then you find yourself camping on private property or 
somewhere where you could get in conflict with landowners. I've never 
met a rancher who turned me down when I showed up with Boy Scouts or 
European tourists. They would always let us camp on their land, but 
frequently you can't get your hands on then. 


DR. TROST: 


Going downstream with the current do you in fact do a good deal 
more than 25 miles in a day? 


MR. BENTHIN: 

I would like to keep it around 25 miles because beginners and 
nature tourists, in fact, most canoeists are quite strong on ecology. 
We try to keep it fairly leisurely and, in the Drumheller badlands, 
for instance, we will be working around the banks and stopping here 
and there and maybe fishing. If you want to make time you can do 50 
miles. If you are going to do a lot of sightseeing you can do 25. 

DR. TROST: 

So you coast and look? 

MR. BENTHIN: 


That's right. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION PERIOD 


HR. KYLLOS 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I have a question or answer perhaps to Mr. Mallett of the 
Canadian Trail Bike Association and Mr. Swaren from the Canadian 
Snowmobile Association. They indicated that the national parks were 
adequate presently for wilderness hiking. Discussions with some of 
the park people today and their comments yesterday indicate that, in 
fact, the national parks are fairly full even in the back country 
Taght now. The back-country use of the Banff park over the past three 
years has been increaSing at about 300 per cent a year. It seems that 
these resources are fairly full. Perhaps we do need other areas as 
well. 


In conjunction with this, there was mention made in discussion of 
possibilities of overuse of wildland recreation areas. We are 
perfectly willing to discuss uses at any time with anybody. I would 
suggest if the government does receive these proposals with some 
degree of concern, that a committee be set up that would include 
members of conservation groups, members of recreational vehicle clubs 
and government officials themselves to decide, recognizing the input 
from these hearings, the potential uses of such wildland recreation 
areas. 


MR. LOUSIER: 
Dan Lousier. 


I am a graduate student and a researching biologist. I would not 
be so bold as to call myself an ecologist. I have been interested in 
some of the claims of various recreation groups and conservation 
groups that their activities do not cause ecological damage. I'*n 
restricting these comments to localized damage. I know people do not 
Willingly destroy large areas, but they may destroy very small areas. 


My field of endeavour is decomposition, nature's method of 
recycling. I am studying a group of soil animals involved in this 
process and through experiences in my field plots I can pretty well 
guess what some of the impacts of using particular areas will be. 


Decomposition is basically a biological process and requires a 
tremendous diversity of species of decomposition organisms. Simply, 
decomposition converts the plant material that falls to the ground 
every fall and throughout the year into elemental nutrients and 
minerals that are recycled and used by the plants and eventually by 
the animals again. Without the process, of course, any gardener and 
any farmer will tell you that the soils are soon depleted of their 
nutrients and nothing except a few very hardy species will grow. 


The actual structure of soils permits an adequate amount of air 
and moisture for the organisms that live there. This, of course, is 
under optimal and normal conditions. This decomposition process is 
susceptible to alterations, both chemical and physical. Chemical we 
Know, of course, through the addition of pesticides and fertilizers. 
I will stay strictly to the physical alteration. 


Of course, physical alteration occurs through disturbance. The 
type of disturbance I will talk about is compaction. Compaction of 
soils causes a decrease in the amount of aeration and also a decrease 
in the water-holding capacity of the soil. If .these conditions are 
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altered considerably by activity, this has a tremendous effect on the 
organisms that live in the soil and are involved with decomposition. 


Compaction is caused by -a variety of different activities; 
camping in a tent in a particular area, walking, vehicular pressures, 
overgrazing by cattle and by wildlife. We have a philosophy of using 
an area on trails, not walking all over the area but restricting 
yourself to trails. Consequently, you find trails that are ground 
Tight into the soil. There is no litter on top. In some cases it is 
ground right down to mineral soil when you have very muddy conditions. 


Compaction is also caused by winter trails, contrary to 
information contained in the brief presented by the Alberta 
Snowmobilers Association. They claim that compaction can help 
decomposition and can speed it up. This is not true. Le Tr nhebies 
decomposition and in fact it may completely wipe out any decomposition 
process that might be there. These trails can inhibit movement of 
animals under the snow and they can cause the soil, through the 
compaction, to lose its insulation quality and the temperatures can 
drop considerably lower. Average soil temperatures are around -3 or - 
4 degrees centigrade and these, once the soil is compacted, can drop 
as low as -20 and -25 degrees. 


I mentioned before the diversity of organisms. As an ecological 
purist, a basic premise of mine for a long time has been that we need 
Wilderness areas, not wildland recreation areas as the Alberta 
Wilderness Association refers to them. We need wilderness because we 
must keep these areas as gene pools. This is simply an area that can 
keep its stock of organisms. Any time an area is used, and if the 
area is altered measurably or even destroyed, this gene pool can serve 
as a group of organisms that can reinvade that area. If we harm these 
areas we have nowhere left where these organisms can come from. I 
think this is essential. 


I'll skip the rest of what I was going to say because it's 
getting late and I want to make one comment to Mr. Lindin who made a 
claim about the dust in the Kananaskis valley. 


I have worked out there for four years now. I have lived out 
there for three years. Some of my sites were very close to the road 
and were affected by dust. I can tell, with documented scientific 
evidence that species diversity of soil organisms is not affected by 
dust. Species diversity of plants is not affected by dust. I put to 
Mc. Lindin that perhaps if the grass was dead even 100 feet away from 
the road, this may have been caused by the pollutants I mentioned 
yesterday, vehicular pollutants and pollutants that are contained in 
the de-icing salts that may be used on other highways. 


Of course they are not used on the Kananaskis Highway. But these 
can cause death to some of this vegetation. The Highways Minister is 
using ecological damage by dust as a prime reason for building this 
road. I will refute that again. Dust is not an ecologically damaging 
factor. It may stunt growth, but it does not affect the diversity of 
species that are there. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Cross, you mentioned something about iegal recourse by 
citizens. Are you talking about the ability of a citizen to himself 
lay a charge for violations of The Environment Conservation Act, for 
example, and to carry out prosecutions on behalf of the people of 
Alberta? 
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MR. G. CROSS: 


Yes, Something like that. It*s not something that I'm an expert 
on, but something like what exists in the United States for example. 


Ma. KENDSKY: 

Do you feel then that there is inadequate prosecution by the 
cavil servants who normally do this chore on behalf of the people of 
Alberta? 

MR. CROSS: 

MES, Edo. 
MR. LEE: 

Charles Lee. 

There waS a point in these discussions that nobody else seemed to 
think about. In the past year there have been two or three instances 
in which people were stranded in the far reaches of the Kananaskis 
area and in the Sundre area. These people had to walk 30 or 40 miles 
to find help. It seems a shame to me that this should happen when we 
have the mountain rescue squad based in Calgary. 

I was wondering if anyone had given consideration to putting 
various shelters in the back country for hikers or snowmobilers ofr 
whoever else is up there for emergencies such as this. There will 
probably be problems with vandalism and other things like this, but if 
you keep the thing basic and simple, you will have a base station for 
eperations for groups such as the mountain rescue squad and you will 
have an area where someone like a stranded hiker, somebody caught ina 
blizzard or somebody with a broken leg can hobble to. 

DR. TROST: 

What kind of site do you need for that? 
MR. LEE: 

If you've ever been on a hike from Lake Louise to Skoki Lodge, 
there is a small cabin half way up and it's no bigger than half this 
stage. That would provide emergency shelter. 
DR. TROST: 

Winter and summer? 
MR. LEE: 

Yes. 
DR. TROST: 

So there should be wood and a fireplace or stove? 
MR. LEE: 

Something like this, yes. 

MRS. GEISLER: 


Nancy Geisler. 
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Members of our family are winter users of the hostel for ski 
patrolling and ski touring and the children have used the hostel 
during the summer for bicycle touring. We usually camp as a family 
for the rest of our Summer activities. 


The programs that are offered by the hostel provide positive and 
constructive experiences for youth which should help to counteract 
some of the many negative influences that are prevalent in urban 
living now. Surely kids who have been hiking or backpacking ten or 
twenty miles in a day or bicycling 25 to 100 miles in a day or skiing 
from 9:00 in the morning till 5:00 at night don't have very much 
energy or time to get into trouble. In addition, they can meet and 
share experiences with young people from all over Canada and indeed 
the worid. 


The low membership fees, the user fees, the sharing of 
transportation and the availability of rental equipment make it 
possible for young people and families on limited incomes to take part 
in the programs. The supervision means that youths whose parents do 
not indulge in outdoor activities can participate on their own. 


It would be nice if some of the new hostels were spaced so it was 
possible for some or the kids to go from one hostel to another on 
skiing or hiking trips so as to open up new areas to explore. Surely 
the love and concern for the outdoors which develops through CYHA 
activities will continue to grow in these youths throughout their 
lives and will be passed on to their children in turn. What better 
way to ensure the preservation of our environment? 


MR. CRUTCHFIELD: 
Ken Crutchfield. 


I come up here simply as. a human being. I sat through the 
submissions today with the blessings of my boss. i found myself in 
conflict with myself. The conflict was that I enjoy the life that I'n 
leading right now and the life I can lead out in the bush. Then I go 
ahead and say I enjoy having hot water, a result of gas exploration in 
the foothills. I enjoy the light I bathe by and am put in mind of 
coal-fired turbines. I find myself in direct conflict of my needs and 
wants. 


I think basically when we see these submissions coming before us 
and look at the different views taken by these people, it boils down 
to a Situation of having to look at ourselves. We have the problem of 
containing our own needs. We have to look forward to the future. 


Early this evening I missed half an hour of the session, from 
1230 to Ss 005G'clocks) Si watched a jshow | pute (out phys thepeAlbesca 
government. Tt was titled, Alberta, A Look ‘at the’ North Side- 
Throughout that whole half-hour show I had the impression that today‘ts 
youth, the ones we are bringing up, are the ones who are going to be 
using these resources. We, as intelligent human beings in looking at 
our own needs and the potential needs of future generations, have to 
come up with something very substantial that will make them cherish 
the life we have had and which they can also have themselves. 


In looking at the whole situation we have to resolve this 
conflict within ourselves of what we want on one hand and what we want 
on the other. To be a hypocrite is useless. We have to give definite 
proposals. We can all be critical, but there were very few 
submissions given today that gave an alternative to the present 
situation. 
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MR. WHITE: 


Rich White. I am currently working with the ECA as a research 
officer for the duration of these hearings. 


A question was raised last night about this particular 
publication [The Resources of the Foothills - A Choice of Land Use 
Alternatives] and I'd like to clarify the point raised. One page 19 
it states: "If big game and sport fish are considered recreational 
attractions ..." and the emphasis was on "if". 


The reason that statement reads as it does is that in the rating 
of recreational resources, I think there are 28 individual use 
possibilities that are considered, but a recreation resource certainly 
can be based on the wildlife. It*s certainly based on the vegetation, 
on the climate and so forth. The topography plays a major role. But 
we have an inventory here of vegetal resources. As well you will 
notice we have an inventory of wildlife and sport fish. We chose to 
show those separately because that way it tends to be more explicit. 


Map No. 1, the ungulate map, shows in red the key areas for 
ungulates... Map No. 2 shows in red the excellent capability areas for 
recreation. If you were to superimpose those two maps, you'd have an 
almost continuous red blot on the foothills. So it you want to 
consider key wildlife areas as key recreation areas, then you have an 
excellent recreation resource. 


The other question I want to raise is to those people who spoke 
today requesting special areas for outdoor education and nature study. 
I*m wondering, in view of the large numbers of such people and in view 
of the interest expressed, whether you require exclusive facilities or 
whether you are prepared to have your needs accommodated in such 
facilities as those that Canadian Youth Hostels are proposing? 


MRS. TENNANT: 
Elizabeth Tennent. 


Mention was made of the apathy of the public. Sometimes I too as 
a member of the public have felt that apathy. There are many concerns 
facing society today. 


One reason we become apathetic is that everything is handed to us 
in a public relations package. Yesterday on the news media Mr. Ludwig 
Said that the government had six advertisements in the newspaper on 
the weekend for public relations officers for departments that weren't 
doing very well. In other words, sell yourself to the public again. 
This is an insult to the public as far as I'm concerned. Perhaps you 
can take that back to the government. 


DR. TROST: 


We'd be delighted to. 
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LINST oR 0. DEUTCH Dae OnN 


This brief is presented to the Environment 
Conservation Authority by the Dillingham Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, The Canmore Mines Limited and 
The Dillingham Development Company. It covers the 
existing and future mining operations on 6,000 acres 
of freehold land and 3,000 acres of leased land in the 
Canmore Corridor. A concept plan covering development 
of the land for recreation and housing is outlined 
but the reader should bear in mind that this plan is 
only one of many ways in which the land could be 
developed. No decision has been made on whether or 


when this development will take place. 
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BRIEF TO THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY HEARINGS 


CHAPTER I 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF COAL MINING 


IN THE CANMORE AREA 


This brief will cover the activities and opinions of 
both The Canmore Mines, Limited and the Dillingham Devel- 
opment Company. Both of these companies are subsidiaries 


of the Dillingham Corporation. 


THE EARLY DAYS 

Coal mining has always been a major employer in that 
area of the Bow Valley between Deadman's Flats and the 
valley of the Cascade River. Early mines included the 
Bankhead Mine, a mine at Anthracite, the Georgetown Mine 
and the Canmore No. 1 Mine on Canmore Creek. All of these 
were underground operations and supplied coal to the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and for domestic heating. It is inter- 
esting to speculate how much the opening of the Canadian 
West was assisted by having a prolific supply of high quality 
locomotive coal at the point where the locomotives commenced 


the long haul over the Rockies. 
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The four mines mentioned above were abandoned many 
years ago without any apparent attempt at rehabilitation 
of the surface. Over the years these mines, which produced 
Many millions of tons of coal, have gradually blended into 
the landscape. For example, how many people driving through 
Anthracite on the Trans Canada Highway realize that the 
grassy mounds on the N. E. side of the highway are actually 
refuse heaps formed by coal mining. 

At Bankhead the old foundations of the town and the 
mine buildings stand as a reminder of the thriving town 
which once occupied this site. 

At Georgetown only a few heaps of mine refuse overgrown 
by vegetation show where many people lived and worked. 

At Canmore No. 1 Mine the heaps of mine refuse along- 
side the creek have been camouflaged by natural vegetation. 
The timber bulkheads which supported the mine hoist and 
other surface equipment are still standing and the old 
mine entrance, which has almost closed, still pours water 
into the Canmore Creek without harming the brook trout. 

A few yards down the valley an Opportunities for Youth 
Grant allowed local youngsters to create a small picnic 
area with sandy beaches, bridges and two small ponds in 
an area which had been covered by refuse from the old mine 


and a Calgary Power embankment failure. 
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If we can do this with old mines without any serious 
attempt at reclamation then surely in 1973 we can design 
new underground mines so that the clearing of timber or 
earth is kept to a minimum, the surface facilities are 
screened by trees and after mining is completed a reclam- 


ation programme will leave the area changed but unharmed. 


PURCHASE OF CANMORE MINES BY DILLINGHAM CORPORATION 


Moving forward to the 1960's the only remaining mines 
in the Bow Valley were operated by The Canmore Mines, Lim- 
ited. The Company had scraped through the 1940's and 1950's 
by the skin of its teeth when most of the other operations 
in Alberta had gone "belly up". Dieselization of the rail- 
ways and the use of natural gas in homes had reduced the 
number of mines in Riberee fron 331, employing 12,061 people 
in 1924, to 55 employing 1,151 people in 1963. (As a matter 
of interest in 1972, 1,898 people were employed in 25 mines). 

During the late 1950's Canmore Mines had managed to 
break into the Japanese coal market. Several spot sales fol- 
lowed and in 1968 a contract was signed to supply 198,000 
tons of semi-anthracite annually to Japan. It was this export 
business which kept Canmore Mines alive and the existence of 


a thriving town here today is very largely due to those sales. 
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Just as Canmore had led the way into the Japanese 
market, so they attempted to lead in underground mining 
methods. The underground mines were altered to allow the 
use of continuous mining machines to develop the roadways 
and a reorganization of the coal cleaning facilities com- 
menced. 

Unfortunately by 1969 the Company was in serious 
trouble as there seemed to be no way to raise capital to 
finance the completion of the modernization and expansion. 
The Company was put up for sale and the eventual buyer 
was the Dillingham Corporation of Honolulu, who had formed 
a mining division of which Canmore Mines became part. The 
Japanese market was hungry for coal and this led to an over 
reliance on the Japanese which was not justified by later 
events. It was a mistake which most of the western coal 
mining companies made and which they are unlikely to make 
again. The attitude of the Japanese changed completely 
during late 1970 and 1971 to the point where the future 
of the Company became doubtful. Fortunately steps taken 
since then to expand into other markets have shown suf- 
ficient promise to justify serious consideration of the 
increase in production which is described, in detail, 


in the next chapter. 
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When Dillingham purchased the Company they acquired 
in order of importance: 

a) a trained and enthusiastic working force with 
a long mining tradition and living in an area 
which, by comparison with other mining proper- 
ties, is very attractive indeed. 

b) the mineral rights to 6,000 acres of freehold 
land and 3,000 acres of leased land. 

ce) surface ownership of 6,000 acres of freehold 


land. 


This then brings us up to June, 1973, and these 
hearings. The next two chapters will deal seperately with 
the way we expect mining development and property develop- 


ment to affect the Dillingham land in the Canmore Corridor. 
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CHAPTER II 
COAL MINING AT CANMORE 


THE PRESENT MINING SITUATION AT CANMORE (See Plate I) 


The Company has two underground mines producing 
coal at present. These are the Wilson Mine which 
produces 600 tons per day from a seam 13' thick and 
the 4B Mine which produces 250 tons per day froma 
seam 9' thick. In addition we are producing 200 tons 
of clean coal daily from stockpiles giving us a total 
production of 1050 tons per day at present. The Wilson 
Mine is nearing the end of its life and will be com- 
pletely worked out in two years time. The 4B Mine, 
which is in a very early stage of development ,is expected, 
if markets and mining conditions allow, to increase its 
production to a maximum of 1000 tons per day. At this 
level the 4B Mine would have a life of 5 - 6 years. 

The Company has two mines which are temporarily 
closed down. The first of these is the No. 3 Underground 
Mine which worked the Upper Marsh seam 10' thick. When 
this is reopened it will have a life of 14 years at a 
production level of 450 tons per day. The Walker No. 1 
Mine is an open pit which has 30,000 tons of coal re- 
maining to be mined. We expect to mine this coal in 


the fall of this year. 
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A bar chart will illustrate the life of our 
present mines at the present rate of production of 
approximately 1050 T.P.D. We should emphasize at 
this time that we expect and desperately need to open 
up new markets which will raise our production to about 


5507000 Dee ASwOnr 2,250 Ty >eDambye LOgme. (Plata 17) 


OUR FUTURE SALES OF COAL 


Before discussing our sales position we should 
explain briefly the difference between anthracite, 
semi-anthracite and coking coal. 

Anthracite is geologically the oldest coal which 
is mined. It has less than 8% of volatile matter com- 
pared with a coking coal which may have between 17% 
and 35% of volatile matter. Semi-anthracite is. a coal 
which has more volatile matter than anthracite but less 
than a coking coal. Most semi-anthracite does not have 
coking properties though it can be very valuable for 
blending with coking coal to improve the quality of the 
resulting coke. Semi-anthracite is not an inferior coal 
to coking coal. It has no coking properties but does 
have a higher carbon content. Being older and of better 


"vintage" it is in many ways superior to coking coal. 
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PLATE 2 
PRODUCTION AND LIFE OF MINING OPERATIONS (CONCEPT) 


NOTE: THIS SCHEME ASSUMES /MPROVEMENTS IN FREIGHT RATES AND SALES 
DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT. 


CANMORE MINES LTD. JUNE 1973 
JUNE JUNE JUNE JUNE JUNE JUNE JUNE 
73 75 76 77 78 


| | | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WILSON MINE 


N° 48 MINE 


N° 3 MINE 


STOCKPILED COAL 


WALKER MINE 


NEW MINE 


NEW MINE 


TOTAL PRODUCTION | 
TONS PER DAY 1050 1500 /800 2250 2250 2250 2250 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The tonnage which will be delivered to Japan 
under the terms of our existing contract is 160,000 
T.P.A. over the next five years. This will be semi- 
anthracite coal. 

In attempting to sell our coal in Eastern Canada 
we have two major sales outlets in mind. 

Good progress has already been made in negotiations 
with a customer in Quebec who uses anthracite coal im- 
ported from Pennsylvania for the reduction of ilmenite 
ore. The customer is experiencing difficulty with the 
quality of the anthracite and is uncertain of his supply 
(which totals 300,000 T.P.A.) due to falling production 
from the mines in the U.S.A. 

The second outlet in Eastern Canada is to Steel 
Producers and in this case it has been proven that a 
small percentage of semi-anthracite, after it has 
passed through a devolatising process, can be blended 
with a coking coal. This strengthens the resulting coke 
which is a great advantage to the steel producer. 

To sell coal in Eastern Canada seems our best 
chance of ensuring a healthy future for Canmore Mines. 
We anticipate that the efforts of the Western Premiers 
to obtain more realistic freight rates from West to East 
will be successful. This will be a great help to all 


coal producers in Western Canada. 
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We have already proven that we can mine coal as 
economically as the American coal producers and are now 
dependent on realistic rail freight rates and access 
to Great Lakes transportation to replace the Americans 
as suppliers of all types of coal to Eastern Canada. 

In addition to opening up the markets in Eastern 
Canada we hope to sell semi-anthracite to some European 
countries. One process which has been developed in 
France for the manufacture of formed coke works far 
better with Canmore semi-anthracite than any of the 
other coals which have been tried. 

These are the major sales outlets which we are 
investigating. In addition to these there are a number 
of other possibilities for small quantities of special- 
ized material which may improve our sales picture. 

To conclude this brief discussion of our sales 
position it must be pointed out that there are no firm 
sales contracts except for the Japanese order. However, 
taking a reasonable view of the situation it would appear 
that we can improve our sales position appreciably over 
the next four years until by 1977 we are able to sell 
550,000 T.P.A. This is almost twice as much coal as 
we have ever sold previously and is the sales level at 


which we feel our operation can be most efficient. 
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Our sales depend however on two factors: 

i1)} the adoption of realistic and equalized freight 
rates by the railways 

22)) the success of a new process called devolatisation 
with which we are experimenting and which will be 


described briefly later. 


PRODUCTION (OF) COAL = 1973-1977 


te issone ehingecomsel! 9550700000. PsA. Poduc ing 
that quantity is no easy task under the extremely dif- 
ficult geological conditions which exist at Canmore. 
Experience has shown that due to frequent faulting, 
steep gradients and very gassy seams, the blocks of coal 
which are worked at Canmore normally contain only 1 - 

2% million tons of coal. 

This is a very low figure compared to other mines 
in the province where blocks of coal ten times this size 
are common. The result is that individual mines at 
Canmore will not normally produce more than 1000 T.P.D. 
and will have a life of only 5 - 12 years. 

In order to produce 550,000 T.P.A. we will need 
to have two mines in full production and one in the 
development stage. The present mine in the 4B Seam is 
intended to be one of the production units. This mine 


has been designed to utilize equipment particularly 
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suited to load and transport coal under difficult mining 
conditions. The surface area occupied by the mine is 
only 6 acres and even at this early stage, before any 
grooming or vegetation of cut banks has been done, it 

is a vast improvement compared to our older mines. 
Additional mines will almost certainly be in the Wind 
Ridge area at the S. E. end of the property. 

It is likely that, once the Walker No. 1 mine is 
worked out at the end of 1973, any further open pit 
mining will be limited to the area adjacent to the 
Walker No. 1. Enough coal has already been located 
for Walker No. 2 Mine to the west and whether this 
mine is worked will now depend mainly on our success 
with sales. 

Our Walker No. 1 Mine was the first open pit 
mine in the province to be opened and to operate under 
the new system of approvals introduced by the present 
Government. That it did so successfully is an indication 
of our determination to ensure that no damage results 
from open pit mining. One lesson we did learn is that 
we can do a more effective job of screening on any fut- 
ure mines. Reclamation in this area will at least equal 
the high standards we have set for ourselves on areas 


reclaimed so far. 
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There is not likely to be any open pit mining on 
Our property east of the road to Spray Lakes. The 
reasons for this are outlined below: 

a) the quantity of coal suitable for open pit 
mining is very limited due to the steep 
topography and dipping seams. Planning 
long term production becomes very difficult 
if open pit mining is utilized under these 
conditions. 

b) because of the severe folding of the strata 
caused by the formation of mountains such 
as the Three Sisters, Mt. Allan and Mt. 
Lougheed, the coal seams are very irregular. 
This makes mechanical loading very difficult 
indeed as the machines normally used for 
open pit mining are not very selective, and 
cannot easily separate coal and rock. 

c) Open Pit coal is invariably dirtier than 
underground coal as contamination by gravel 
and rock from the strata surrounding the 
seam invariably dilutes the coal as it is 
blasted and loaded. 

d) Cleaning of open pit coal is much more 
difficult and costly than cleaning of under- 
ground coal. 

e) Underground mining causes far less disturbance 


to the environment. 
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EFFECTS OF FUTURE MINING ON THE CANMORE CORRIDOR 


EMPLOYMENT 

At present our employees number 158. The econo- 
mists tell us that for every one employee in basic 
industry in Alberta (mining, construction, agriculture, 
manufacturing, etc.) there are two people employed in 
providing services. Service employees include govern- 
ment employees, the armed forces, shop assistants, doc- 
tors, waitresses, gas jockeys, etc. On this basis, 
then the employment of 158 people at Canmore Mines re- 
sults in an additional 316 service jobs, a total of 474 
jobs as a result of coal mining operations. 

The population of Canmore, including people living 
on the mine side, is 2,000. Out of these we estimate 
about 650 are employed full time. In other words, the 
474 jobs mentioned above indicates that 70% of the 
employed people in Canmore are dependent directly or in- 
directly on the mine. 

In terms of dollars the mine payroll now averages 
$1,550,000 annually. We have no way of knowing how much 
of this is spent in the Bow Valley but it must be a sig- 


nificant amount. 
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If our production level increases to 550,000 T.P.A. 
by 1977, our employees would increase from 158 to 245. 
The increase in employment is not expected to be pro- 
portional to the increase in production as we must improve 
our productivity to stay competitive. However, this would 
still represent a very real improvement in the employ- 


ment situation within Canmore. 


HOUSING 

The projected increase in employment from 158 to 
245 would strain existing housing facilities to an 
impossible extent. Recruitment of suitable men for 
underground coal mining would depend more on the avail- 
ability of satisfactory housing than on any other one 
factor. During our last recruitment drive in 1969, 
we arranged for a developer to build 12 houses and 
offered these to employees at very reasonable prices. 
Only two were taken by employees and the rest had to be 
sold to the general public. Obviously new houses are 
not the solution. The average new recruit for the mine 
is unwilling to sign for a 20 year mortgage on a house, 
at least until he has had time to work for a year or so 


and assess his earnings and his prospects. 
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For future housing we have two possibilities: 
either a mobile home park or an apartment block. The 
former would allow a new employee to purchase a mobile 
home and rent a site from the Company at a reasonable 
rental including fair property taxes. The employee 
would not be tied to the town or the mine as he would 
by purchasing a house. For new arrivals rental of 
apartments would provide alternative accomodation 


during the settling in period. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 

Last but not least what will be the effect on the 
environment of doubling our production of coal. 

Taking the different physical aspects of the envir- 
onment in turn we will describe the effects which are 


anticipated. 


Surface Topography 
The surface topography will be altered only in 


the locations used for mine entrances. For each under- 
ground mine it is likely that two areas each 200 yards 
long by 100 yards across would be cleared of timber and 
used for buildings, supplies, machinery, etc. Each of 
these locations could be well screened by leaving in 
belts of trees to further divide the area. After excav- 
ation of the mine entrance it would be quite feasible 


to vegetate the cut banks to prevent erosion and improve 
the appearance of the site. 
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Apart from these entrances underground mining need 
have no effect on the surface topography. The only 
exception would be if coal was extracted where the seam 
was fairly shallow. The exact depth at which extraction 
can take place without lowering the surface depends on 
seam thickness, percentage extraction and the nature of 
the rock above the seam. Experience and calculations 
together can be used to decide where a seam can safely 
be mined. With a 10' Seam, for example, no coal could 
be mined up to 60' of depth. From 60' to 200' the 
percentage mined could increase from 20% to 75% which 
is the maximum we have achieved so far. Recovery of 
coal in excess of 75% may be possible in the future. 
With our steeply dipping seams and steep topography 
the limitations mentioned above could be observed without 


any serious loss of coal reserves. 


Water 


Our mine water has always been found to have a Ph 
value of 7, i.e., it is neither acidic nor alkaline. 
If water pumped from an active mine contains dust, this 
is easily removed by filtration through porous gravel. 
Water discharged from abandoned mines is clean as it 
is simply ground water which passes through the old 
workings on its path from the upper slopes of mountains 
to the nearest watercourse. After analysis of this water 
the Department of the Environment described it as "equal 


to good spring water." 
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Air 

Dust from coal stockpiles, roads, etc. is the 
most difficult to control. It can be done by proper 
siting of stockpiles, spraying with coating agents and 


oiling of roads. 
RECLAMATION OF MINED AREAS 


The Company has been actively reclaiming our open 
pit mine sites and will continue to do so until this 
work is completed. A short description of the sites 
is included below. 

Walker No. 1 Mine - mining not completed. 10% of back- 
filling done. Balance of reclamation will commence 
when mining is completed. 

Canmore Creek No. 3 - 20 acres. Mining completed. 
Backfilling of rock 40% completed and continuing. 

Prospect Strip Mine - 9 acres. Backfilled, contoured 
and grassed. Grass standing up well after two 
growing seasons. 

Canmore Creek No. 1 and 2 - 17 acres. Backfilling and 
contouring completed. 50% of area grassed and 
doing well. 800 willow and poplar cuttings planted. 

Reservoir Site - 20 acres. Backfilling and contouring 
completed. Vegetation established and doing well. 

Dry Lake - 9 acres. Being considered for use as a 


sanitary land fill site for the Canmore area. 
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Vertical Stewart - 27 acres. All backfilling completed. 


Seeding to be done this year. 


Several of the reclaimed sites mentioned above have 
been incorporated into the Dillingham Development concept 
plan as parts of a golf course, as lakes or simply as 
open green areas. The sites are presently being grazed 


by mule deer, Rocky Mountain sheep and horses. 
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THE FUTURE OF MINING AT CANMORE 


At the beginning of this chapter we said that it 
was possible for our sales to expand from the present 
level of 250,000 T.P.A. to 550,000 T.P.A. At the present 
level our operation can never be economic. We must 
increase our production and this is mainly a question 
of transportation. Our coal is of high quality - the 
only coal of its type in Canada and the Western United 
States, and can be sold within our own country if the 
rail freight rates can be reduced to a reasonable figure. 

A second factor in expanding our production is a 
process known as devolatising. Our semi-anthracite can 
be artificially converted into an anthracite, the purest 
form of coal, by heating it to a moderately high temper- 
ature to drive off most of the volatile matter. 

We have already done this successfully in the lab- 
oratory and the product has been so attractive to the 
customer that we now have a single order for 10,000 T. 
based on the results of our laboratory tests but de- 
pending on reasonable freight rates. To produce this 
.tonnage we have set up a small production unit which 
will, in addition to producing the 10,000 tons, be used 
as a pilot plant to investigate the process and decide 
how a much larger kiln would be designed. If this large 


kiln is constructed it would involve an expenditure of 
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slightly over one million dollars and by increasing 

our sales would automatically involve additional capital 

expenditure on two new mines over the next four years. 

However an investment of this size will only be made 

if our product proves acceptable to the customer and 

if reasonable long term freight rates can be assured. 
Mining at Canmore will never be easy and the 

company will need all the help it can get from its 

employees, the residents of the corridor and from the 

government to establish a sound viable coal industry in 


the corridor. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT 


ON DILLINGHAM LAND IN THE CANMORE CORRIDOR 


The development plan described in this chapter is 
one of many ways in which the Dillingham land might be 
developed. No decision has yet been reached as to when 


or even whether this development might take place. 


INTRODUCTION 


Planning for the future and continuing use of the 
Canmore Mines lands has involved two phases of study. 
The Inventory Phase involved the description and measure- 
ment of the capability of the subject land for various 
kinds of development. Phase Two, or Concept Planning, 
proceeded from an analysis of the inventory data to the 
selection of appropriate land uses and the preparation 
of a preliminary concep for development. 

The inventory phase included, in five distinct parts: 
1) review of the policies of the various levels of govern- 

ment having jurisdiction in the area 
2) an investigation of economic conditions and oppor- 


tunities in the region 
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3) a review of transportation facilities, capacities 
and plans 

4) a plot of land ownership and legal aspects 

5) a study of the physical land resources and their 
qualities, capability and limitations for future 


use. 


This last item was covered in great detail including 
an inventory of slopes, contours, geology, vegetative 
cover, site quality and scenic quality. 

The Concept planning phase began with a selection 
of land uses or development types based on the political 
and economic situation in the area as well as the physical 


characteristics researched in the inventory phase. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY AREA 


The subject area comprises some 6,000 acres of 
freehold land and some 3,000 acres of land leased by 
Canmore Mines Limited, in the Canmore Corridor of 
Alberta. The Canmore Corridor refers to that part of 
the valley of the Bow River in the Eastern Rocky Mountains, 
centred in the Town of Canmore. The valley in this 
trends northwest to southeast, and is bounded by the 
ridges and peaks of the Fairholme Range on the northeast 
and the nationally famous Mount Rundle - Three Sisters - 
Mount Lougheed range in the southwest. Mount Lougheed, 


the highest peak in the area, is 10,450 feet above mean 
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sea level. The highest peak of the Three Sisters is 
10,000 feet, Mount Rundle is 9,670 and the high point 

in the Fairholme Range is Mount Charles Stewart at 

9,100 feet. The elevation of the valley floor at Canmore 
is 4,300 feet. 

The land controlled by Canmore Mines Limited lies 
between the lower slopes of the Mount Rundle-Three Sisters 
Range and the Bow River, and is bounded to the north by 
the boundary of Banff National Park. The southern por- 
tion of the land extends into the valleys of the West 
Wind and Pigeon Creeks at the base of Mount Lougheed and 
Pigeon Mountain. 

The subject land is situated on the northeast, and 
therefore, cooler side of the mountain range and is con- 
sequently covered almost entirely to the "tree line" in 
relatively dense coniferous forest. The main historical 
and current land use is coal mining and related activities. 

The land uses selected are based essentially on the 
recreational and environment amenities of the site. A 
development which would provide the highest level of 
enjoyment of these features and consequently the great- 


est market ability is the main objective of the undertaking. 
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This general objective is, in turn, satisfied: 

- by specific site selection and design and by 
sacrificing "yield" wherever necessary to main- 
tain the basic value of the environmental resource. 

- by providing service facilities efficiently but 
economically 

- by re-using and restoring land which has been 
mined for coal. The first phases of the devel- 
opment will probably co-exist with a continuing 


mining operation at some level. 


PROVISION OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The discussion of the proposed development begins 
with those elements which are based most directly on the 
land resources. 

Reference should be made to the enclosed plans 
which show one concept of how a major recreational and 
housing complex might be developed. 

Ski facilities will be developed at the south-east 
base of Mount Rundle, above the Rundle Forebay. The 
site has been partially prepared for this purpose and 
the ultimate development will provide day-use-scale fac- 


ilities for local use. 
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The area at the outfall end of Stewart Creek will 
be reserved and ultimately developed for informal, winter 
playground use. Preparation will be made for toboggan 
and sled runs, practice skiing and "ski-bobbing", as 
well as for skating on a proposed pond at the lower end 
of the area. A “warm-up" lodge and equipment shop will 
complete the facility. Stewart Creek follows a generally 
u-shaped valley which terminates in a bowl at the upper 
reaches of its watershed. This valley offers a unique 
opportunity for ski-touring, or a special downhill ski 
run of approximately two miles in horizontal length. 

Three artificial lakes are located on terrain which 
facilitates their development. The lakes near the old 
#5 Mine and Canmore Creek are each placed in areas which 
have been reclaimed following surface coal mining. The 
size of each is expected to be some 5 - 15 acres. The 
smallest lake referred to above as part of the winter 
playground, is located at the lower reaches of Stewart 
Creek, on an abandoned stream channel. 

An 18-hole golf course is proposed for some 150 
acres which are the reclaimed areas of the Stewart Auger 
and Dry Lake mine sites. These sites will provide long, 
sheltered vistas on gently rolling teetath. 

Facilities for the use of river craft will be located 
on the Bow River within the Canmore properties. A riding 


stable will be located on the river terrace, near the 


Trans-Canada Highway. 
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A trail system, partly located on existing explor- 
ation routes, will connect the various components of the 
development and the natural preserve areas. These trails 
will be improved to facilitate use by hikers; horses and 
riders, and ski-touring. 

Significant portions of the Canmore Properties are 
designated as natural preserve areas. The watershed of 
the West Wind Creek, comprising the south end of the pro- 
perty, remains in a relatively undisturbed state of unique 
natural beauty, and the entire area will be maintained 
as a natural preserve. It would have been possible to 
develop this area for recreation and housing but it is 
the only winderness area within the Canmore Corridor 
and should be left in its natural state. The bases of 
Three Sisters and Mount Rundle, or lands in these areas 
in slopes about 20%, will remain as either recreational 
or natural preserve areas. Intensive development on these 
slopes is physically difficult and would result in highly 
visible disturbance of the thin forest cover which regen- 
erates slowly at such altitudes. Finally, the streamways 
of the major water courses on the site will be protected 
as recreational and natural areas with variable setbacks 
imposed on intensive development. 

Some of the early industrial sites and facilities, 
including the stone dam on Three Sisters Creek, Old #5 
Mine headworks, Canmore No. 1 Mine, and Old Georgetown, 


will be preserved as features of visitor interest. 
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FACILITIES FOR ACCOMMODATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


A new interchange will be required to carry the 
increased traffic load from the Trans-Canada Highway 
into the Canmore Properties. The most likely site for 
this interchange has been determined in the inventory 
stage, and will be located in the vicinity of the outfall 
of Stewart Creek. The intersection of this roadway, 
leading into the property, with the existing Canmore Mines 
trunk roadway, is the site oe tourist recreation village. 

The site for the village is situated at the focus 
of several intensive recreation features ‘listed previously, 
which include the Stewart Creek winter playground and 
pond, the golf course, and the beginning of the trail 
leading to the Wind Valley-Ribbon Creek area and Upper 
Stewart Creek. The village facilities will include hotels, 
restaurants, winter lodge and athletic club and shops, 
all related by a complex of pedestrian avenues and open 
spaces. 

Highway commercial service facilities, including 
service stations, overnight accommodations and restaurants, 
and a visitor orientation centre, will be located on the 
Trans-Canada Highway side of the main roadway entrance 
to the village. 

Selected elements of the village will be made visible 
from the Highway by the design of controlled vistas. Pro- 
vision for parking will be unobtrusive and so located 
to allow convenient access on foot to the core of the 


village facilities and activities. 
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The concept plan graphically illustrates the relation- 
ship of village facilities with surrounding development. 

As wide a variety of types of accommodation as 
possible is proposed in relation to the recreational and 
land amenities. 

A recreation vehicle park will be located on the 
ridge land southeast of the village. Clusters of units 
will be situated on selected areas of land with suitable 
slope and access conditions. The densely forested residual 
land will remain intact as separators between the clusters. 
About one-half of the unit sites will be fully serviced, 
with the remainder using central services in each cluster. 
The latter will also provide sites for tent camping. 

A second campground will be located on the river 
terrace adjacent to the river boat landing. Units in 
this campground will be fully serviced. Similar camp 
facilities are located along the Bow River near Old 
Georgetown. 

Low-rise multiple housing units, of the attached 
condominium or townhouse type, will be located in the 
village complex on knolls overlooking the golf course. 

Two more sites for these multiple housing units 
are proposed near the Rundle Forebay, adjacent to the 
Spray Valley road. One site parallels the ski facility. 
Both are situated on high ridges which allow sweeping 


views of the Bow Valley. 
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Housing units will vary in terms of their density 
per land area and by the form of ownership. Clusters 
of detached houses with shared parking areas and commonly- 
held lots will be located adjacent to intensive activity 
or amenity areas such as the golf course and artificial 
lakes. 

The densities range from the cluster housing des- 
cribed above to houses situated on land areas averaging 
one to five acres per unit, with the buildings either 
completely separated for maximum privacy, or grouped on 
relatively large areas of commonly-owned land. The 
building sites will be pre-selected in the field. 

Certain areas of land, because of slope and access 
conditions, will require special selection of land suit- 
able for building houses, while allowing maximum isolation 
of the houses. An example of such an area is located 
immediately south of Stewart Creek, above the village. 

A hierarchy of roadway types is proposed which will 
allow both the appropriate standard of facility for the 
intended traffic load and the control of vehicle move- 
ments in progressively more private components of the 
development. 

The main through-road will connect the Trans-Canada 
Highway, the village, and the Spray Road. It will follow 


the existing alignment of the Canmore Mines trunk roads. 
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The secondary, or distributor level of roadways, 
will connect the trunk road with the individual resi- 
dential and activity areas. Direct connections between 
the individual residential or activity areas will be 
avoided. 

Local access roads built to a minimal "country 
lane" standard will provide circulation within the 
residential areas. 

The proposed roadways will follow existing roadways 
and trails wherever possible. The alignment and develop- 
ment of the roads will be adjusted to minimize removal 
of tree cover or the unnecessary alteration of existing 
terrain. 

The existing alignment of the Canmore Mines narrow 
gauge electric railway connects the major components of 
the proposed development. With improvements to the 
rolling stock and tracks, and the possible conversion, 
for safety reasons, from electrical to diesel power, the 
train can provide an attractive and efficient means of 
transportation through the site. This railway will be 


replaced as a means of transporting coal by 1976. 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 


Through the inventory and planning procedures, 
assessment can be made of the impact of the development 


on the natural environment. 
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Ecologically the most sensitive areas of the 
Canmore properties, are the sub-alpine zones at elevations 
above 5,500 feet. A rarified climate, thin soils and 
a narrow range of plant tolerance would result in slow 
regeneration of vegetative cover in such areas. The 
stability increases with lower elevation to the flood 
plain where high moisture, deep soil, and a complex 
vegetative cover ensure relatively rapid regeneration 
after disturbance. 

For these reasons, and for reasons of physical 
building limitations, the development in the project 
area will be confined to elevations on relatively less 
steep land below 5,500 feet elevation. Land in steeper 
slopes will be designated as forest preserve. 

It has been mentioned elsewhere that important 
wildlife territory has been identified and kept free of 
development; notably the upper and south-facing slopes 
of Wind Ridge. 

Intensive development will be set back from the 
valleys of the major drainage courses. These include 


Stewart, Three Sisters and Canmore Creeks. 


The relatively narrow surfaces of the proposed 
roadways will assist in reducing the normal increased 
runoff from new development. Similarly, developments 
such as the golf course, athletic field, etc., which are 
basically large open areas, have been located on land 


previously cleared for surface mining. 
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The restrictions placed on clearing, grading, and 
other standards relating to maintenance of the environ- 
mental resource are outlined in Environmental Standards 
and Controls. 

The general density of development in the project 
area has been adjusted empirically to provide the optimum 
balance between "yield" and preservation of the environ- 
mental resource. 

Of the total 6,000 acres in the Canmore properties, 
2,300 are designated as development land units, with the 
remainder under various forms of reserve. Some 3,000 
housing units of all types with a projected population 
of 10,000 persons will occuply the development land 
units with average residential density of 1.3 units per 
acre. This compares with a density in Calgary of 10 
units per acre. 

The concept plans are designed to be compatible 
with development principles established by the Calgary 
Regional Planning Commission. Specific environmental 
standards and controls have been proposed which will 
regulate clearing, grading, building quality and 
design, roadways and so forth. The plans also include 
program of continuing management of the proposed fac- 


ilities. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE COMPATABILITY OF 


COAL MINING AND PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT 


There is a strong tendency to regard coal mining 
and property developments as completely incompatible. 
This is simply not the case and our development scheme 
is based on the idea that coal mining can co-exist with 
property development providing some basic principles 
are observed. These principles would be put into effect 


as follows: 


1) Phasing 
Mining operations in the area around Canmore Creek, 
The Rundle Forebay, the Ski Hill and as far south 
east as No. 5 mine on the slopes’ west of the mine 
road are now completed. This is the area which 
would probably be developed in the first phase for 
housing and recreation thus avoiding any conflict 
with mining. Our new mining operations in the south 
east end of the property are likely to be in the 
Wind Ridge area and will be underground operations. 
This will allow property development to take place 
in the south east half of the property at a later 
date. Thus major investment in the new access from 


the Trans Canada Highway, scwage and water instal- 


lations, etc. will be part of the second phase. 


2) 
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Traffic 


The existing mine road has been shown on the concept 
plan as being used for the property development. 
This would present no problem during phase one when 
mining and property development occupy opposite ends 
of the property. During phase two the situation 
would be different. Coal produced in the Wind 
Ridge area would have to be transplanted to the coal 
preparation plant and would pass through areas 
where property development had taken place. The 
key here would be the method of coal transportation. 
One method which would be suitable for these cir- 
cumstances would be an aerial ropeway. This system 
is quiet, dust free, safe, requires very little 
clearing of trees and can be easily screened. 
Unfortunately capital costs are very high but if 
such an installation would serve the purpose of 
allowing coal mining and property development to 


co-exist it could be well worth while. 
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CHAPTER V 


LAND USE AND PLANNING 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE CANMORE CORRIDOR 


As a possible major developer in the Canmore 
Corridor we would like to set out some of the prin- 
ciples which we believe should apply to development in 
the area. 

The trend towards increased leisure and tourist 
activity combined with the restrictions on development 
within the Banff Park will inevitably place tremendous 
pressure on the Canmore Corridor. It will be difficult, 
but not impossible, to ensure that the developments 
enhance the natural attraction of the valley. What 
must be avoided at all costs is the type of commercial 
development that has tarnished many areas of the North 
American continent. Some of the more important prin- 


ciples which must be followed are listed below: 


NEA) GENERAL 


1) Some areas within the corridor which remain 
relatively undisturbed and are particularly 
attractive should be kept in their natural 
state and access to them should not be made 
any easier than at present. In particular 


we are thinking of the valley of West Wind 


2) 


3) 


4) 
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Creek bounded by Lougheed Ridge, Wind Ridge 


and Mt. Lougheed. This wide valley is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful areas in 
Canada and considering its close proximity to 
the highway is relatively undisturbed. 

Natural materials such as rock and timber 
which blend in with the colour of the surround- 
ing country should be used as far as possible 
and on higher elevations where buildings are 
more visible should be mandatory. For the 
same reason buildings should generally be of 

a size and profile which suits their bcation. 
Density of development should be low enough 

to maintain the quality of the resource which 
was the original attraction. The routes fol- 
lowed by the highway, the river and the railway 
parallel the contours and encourage a "Strip" 
type of development but this should be avoided 
by clustering and seperating the development 
units. Construction on the flood plain or 
above 5,500' elevation should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

Short term, quick return adventures with weak 


economic foundations must be avoided. 
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B) ACCESS 


Access by road from Calgary to the corridor is 
excellent. The twinning of the highway from the East 
Park Gate to Banff will continue the high standards 
already existing. 

Access by air is entirely through the Calgary 
airport which is 70 minutes drive from Canmore. If 
there is a need to improve the air service for visitors 
to the corridor the site of any new airstrip or airport 
must be chosen with great care. One proposal has been 
made for an airport on Crown land at Georgetown. If 
this site was chosen it would be disastrous for the 
Canmore Corridor since the site is subject to the same 
strong variable winds which make the Banff Strip so 
dangerous and the mountains on either side would reflect 
the noise. 

Rail service to the corridor could be vastly 
improved. As home ownership in the valley increases 
there would be great advantages in a fast train service 

‘connecting Banff - Canmore - Calgary. The present 
trackage would be quite adequate, all that is needed is 


terminal facilities at Canmore and new coaches. 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CANMORE CORRIDOR WILL 
RESULT IN A WIDE VARIETY OF DEVELOPMENT OVER THE NEXT 
FEW YEARS. ANY SUCH DEVELOPMENTS WHICH ADVERSELY 
AFFECT THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE AREA MUST BE AVOIDED 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


It seems to me that the economic welfare of the town of Canmore 
and perhaps the future of Canmore Mines depends very heavily on 
markets for the coal you have available there. What are the 
possibilities for markets as you See them? 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


It's very hard to say. At the moment, I would think that there's 
a 50-50 chance of selling coal in eastern Canada. This depends 
entirely on the freight rate situation. We can produce the coal 
cheaply enough. At the mine our coal is just as cheap as the American 
coal being used now. It is more expensive to move coal across Canada 
than to move it up from Pennsylvania into Quebec or Ontario. We're 
looking forward to the results of the premiers' meeting with Mr. 
Trudeau next month. 


As far as other sales are concerned, there is a possibility of 
sales in Europe. We're looking to this very strongly at the moment. 


After the ups and downs of the coal industry over the five years 
I've been in Canada, I would hesitate to make any predictions at ail. 
Some things have happened that nobody would have dreamt of a few years 
ago. It's very dangerous to make estimates. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Canmore Mines and the Dillingham Corporation own the entrance to 
the Wind valley. How might the development of a mine at the entrance 
of a valley affect the valley itself? 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


There is a strong possibility of the development of an 
underground mine at the entrance to the Wind valley, but it would 
definitely be an underground mine. 


Probably the area occupied by mining activities would be as 
little as six to ten acres. By proper screening, dividing this parcel 
into two or three areas, and designing it with that purpose in mind, I 
think it could be developed in such a way that it would not destroy 
the beauty of the valley itself. Most of the beauty of the valley 
lies in its inner area, where there are grassy open areas combined 
with forested areas and slopes on both sides. This area would not be 
available to us for mining since we don't have it leased. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Your plan proposes a ski hill on the northeast slopes of Mount 
Rundle. Is there enough snow to maintain that hill as a viable skiing 
operation? 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


That's a tricky one for me. I'm not a skier and I didn't really 
study this myself. I understand that the possibilities of snow are 
good. Any mining we've done up past that area has always been 
hindered by heavy snowfalls lasting until quite late in the year. 
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The limitations of the area would not be so much the quantity of 
snow as the actual length of the runs. It doesn't seem we would have 
very long runs or very long falls between one end and the other. It 
seems that it would be limited to a day use area for skiers of average 
and slightly above average ability and beginners. Probably it would 
not be very appealing to the real experts. I stand to be corrected on 
that. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Where do you see the town of Canmore growing to? This is a very 
narrow valley. 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


There's quite a large area for development to the northwest. 
Canmore has already subdivided quite a large area there. Existing 
sewage installations would limit development to the southeast, but 
there are rather large areas left there. 


The bench lands on the opposite side of the valley would also 
provide good housing sites I should think. I don't know about the 
engineering of services there. Of course, if the Dillinghan 
development ever went ahead, it would be complementary to the town of 
Canmore. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You don't see the Dillingham development as being part of the 
town itself? 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


I think it's bound to be separated. Purely physical features, 
such as the river, divide the Dillingham property from the town 
itself, so it would never be part of Canmore. 


I would hope that a situation could be avoided, and I'm sure it 
can, wherein a Dillingham development and a Canmore town development 
would be regarded as two developments, one as the old poor town and 
one as the new modern town. That would be an attitude we should try 
to avoid. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Are you prepared to make any statement whatever with respect to 
the possibility of the development actually taking place? Can you 
give us some idea of the time when it might take place? 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


I'd rather not answer that because it's not really within my 
range. I'll have a talk with one of our senior officers who's 
present. We may be able to discuss that with you. 


DE. TROST: 


Part of the concept that you've put forward is based on phasing 
by which you open or use mines then reclaim and redevelop then, 
perhaps in the way you have outlined. Is it possible in your phasing 
concept to put land into recreational use at one end of your holdings 
while you're still mining some other part of it? 
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MR. STEPHENSON: 

Yes, definitely. I'm quite sure this will be done. 
DR. TROST: 

Do these phaSing operations have any impact on other recreational 
developments, particularly those that may be proposed to us during 
these hearings? 

MR. STEPHENSON: 

No, I don't believe there would be any impact there. 
DR. TROST: 

No one hasS come up to you and said, what are you doing buster? 
MR. STEPHENSON: 

People have, but we've found that once they've seen what they 
feel to be reasonably good efforts at reclamation, generally they 
accept the view that we're doing the best we can and producing fairly 
good results. 

DR. TROSTs 

There was a fair bit of underground mining in the past, and more 
is in prospect. Is there a danger of surface collapse that might need 
to be considered? 

MR. STEPHENSON: 
Yes, it certainly would have to be considered. I think this is 


purely a question of proper mine design and limiting the extraction of 
coal to an amount which we know from past experience to be safe. 
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DISCUSSION ON CANMORE MINES AND DILLINGHAM CORPORATION PROPOSAL 


MR. RINGDAHL: 
Richard Ringdahl. 


Is the volatilization process done in Alberta? Have cost studies 
been done on providing services to housing units provided in the area? 


MRo KY LEOS 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


How might the development of up to 6,000 dwelling units affect 
the Canmore area? How would it affect the social and regional 
structure of the area itself? 


I'm a bit concerned about the commuter service to Calgary. It 
seems that we've already got quite a pressure on the Banff park. 
Perhaps a commuter service would increase the demand for housing in 
that area greatly and this demand could grow even more. The services 
such as sewage, water, waste disposal and such have to be carefully 
considered. 


MR. GEISLER: 
Eric Geisler. 


There's something of a gully running up out of the north side of 
the proposed site. Why is the gully there? Is there a possibility of 
an avalanche coming down there through the run, which they apparently 
have already cut, and wiping out the bottom of this ski area? Is 
there in fact enough snow for this ski area to operate? 


MR. LAIRD: 
Philip Laird. 


Despite the reservations expressed by the previous speakers, I 
think the proposed commuter train service could perhaps alleviate some 
of the pressures. I'd like the idea of this commuter service to be 
kept in mind. 


I'd be very interested in a reference for Mr. Stephenson's quote 
that economists predict that for every employee in a mine we may 
expect two other people to be employed. 


With respect to the recreational and tourism development, what 
sort of municipal jurisdiction is envisaged to oversee all of this? 


Finally, could Mr. Stephenson elaborate on the gondola proposal? 
MS. HARMON: 
Aileen Harmon, Banff. 


I went to see the strip reclamation yesterday, so I have fairly 
recent knowledge of it. They're doing a very good job on the grass 
seeding. The Slopes are fairly low in profile. On the steeper slopes 
they don't have quite as much success. I know the altitude there 
fairly well, but I would like to know if any reclamation has been 
attempted at higher altitudes. I don't think it has, but we need a 
definite answer to this. 
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The reclamation area is scheduled for townsite or tourist resort 
development. It is completely open where there used to be forest. 
This is privately-owned land and presumably they do have the right to 
clear all the forest they want. What will this do to the potential 
water resource of the Mount Rundle slopes and of the whole side of 
that valley? What control do we have over it? 


NRE SLORY? 
Neil Story of Harvie Heights. I'm representing 600 people. 


i'd like to compliment the Dillingham Corporation on its 
proposals and Mr. Stephenson on his submission, and say that we're 
right behind then. 


MR. RATHBONE: 
Gord Rathbone, Calgary. 


First I'd like to compliment the Dillingham Corporation on their 
fine and very professional publication, considering the short period 
of time in which they produced it. I think one improvement could be 
made. They could consult the same economist that CanPac consulted, 
because they seem to have an employment multiplier of 8 to 1 as 
opposed to Mr. Dillingham's 2 to 1, so they seem to be doing a 
considerably better job of generating employment from essentially the 
same operation. 


I have here an article from The Calgary Herald of Thursday, March 
29, 1973. I'd like to quote a short excerpt: 


A stake has been driven into the heart of rumours touting 
the development of multi-million dollar recreational facilities 
within the Canmore Corridor. 


It ends speculation that Canmore, a town facing the threat 
of poverty due to fluctuating coal markets, was on the verge of 
instant prosperity. 


"Our company has no intention of ever developing the land it 
owns within the Corridor for recreational purposes." 


With these words Joseph L. Ogden, President of Dillingham 
Properties Limited, burst the bubble which was to have lifted 
Canmore from its economic doldrums. 


Dillingham Properties Limited is a subsidiary of Dillingham 
Corporation Canada Ltd., which is in turn part of the massive 
Dillingham Corporation with head offices in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Mr. Ogden supported this conclusion by saying that he had 
commissioned Underwood McLellan & Associates of Calgary to do the 
analysis, a project that was completed by September, 1972. 


"We really couldn't identify any good skiing potential in 
the area. There is some marginal land, but it is very 
inaccessible and economics would prevent development." 


He goes on to say: 


"Tt looks like a primitive area, but it's not. There are 
power lines all over, noise pollution from the nearby MTrans- 
Canada Highway, and some very unsightly scars from earlier strip 
mining operations." 
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"From most elevations on our property this is all you can 
see, along with the town of Canmore itself, which is not that 
attractive." 


A lot of time, effort and money, however, could conceivably 
overcome these distractions, but again the value of the effort 
was questioned. 


"What we are talking of now is a summer resort, cottages, 
man-made lakes, golf courses, camping, etc." 


"But before you can seriously contemplate such development 
you must look at the market for such facilities, and I'm afraid 
that Alberta just doesn't have it." 


In the interests of protecting myself, I think that I'll read 
that without comment. Have you any comments on that article? 


MRS. GEISLER: 
Nancy Geisler. 


Why are they recommending conversion of the local railroad to 
diesel instead of electricity? It seems to me that diesel produces a 
great deal more pollution than electricity. 


MR. RUTHERFORD: 
Bill Rutherford. 


Would you suggest that all recreational development which will 
increase the density of population be retarded until concentrated 
scientific studies can be made to properly evaluate the effects of 
high density population on the area? I'n thinking of such 
recreational activities as hunting, fishing, snowmobiling, et cetera. 
Will the area support these activities by a high density population? 


MR. JAMIESON: 
Bob Jamieson. 


Who is Dillingham Corporation? I don't believe it is a Canadian 
corporation. I'd like to know exactly where the money comes from. 


Where do you get the topsoil that you're putting on the strip 
mining areas? 


How much of the development is going to be visible from the 
Trans-Canada Highway? 


I'd like to compliment the company on the concept of a Wind Creek 
reserve. I think it has good potential. 


MR. STEPHENSON: 


The first speaker asked whether or not devolatilization would be 
done in Alberta. We're not sure. We've installed a pilot plant which 
is capable of producing about four tons an hour. This is about 0.05 
of what is required to work on a commercial basis. However, the pilot 
plant is large enough to give us a very good indication of whether or 
not the process can be operated. This pilot plant only started up 
about four weeks ago, so it's very difficult to say at this time 
whether the devolatilization operation will be a success or not. 
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Certainly the market exists for the devolatilized coal. If the 
freight rates are right we can get it to the market. We can produce 
it underground. I think there's a better than 70 per cent chance of 
the devolatilization system being successful from a technical point of 
view. 


Have close studies been done on the services for the development 
area? They have in a very general but extensive way covering a large 
area and every facet of the development plan just shown. 


How will the development of 6,000 units affect the Canmore area? 
We have 6,000 acres as freehold land, 2,300 acres has been designated 
for development with the remainder designated recreational reserve. 
There would be 3,000 housing units. You must realize that this is a 
concept line and shows what might happen in many many years. 


How will it affect the Canmore area? It will change the Canmore 
area completely, as would any of the larger development proposals. We 
feel sufficiently confident of our proposal to say that it will fit 
into the area. It can be developed in a good way, and be well- 
screened. It can be developed so there is the minimum disturbance to 
the Canmore valley, considering the number of units and the number of 
people accommodated. 


Is the commuter service really a good idea? It depends on your 
point of view. Many people, including myself to some extent, feel 
they'd like to leave Canmore with a population of 2,000. There are 
certain attractions to living in a small town which doh't exist in a 
city. After spending the last three days in Calgary traffic, I'm 
becoming even more aware of them. Every time I go down the MacLeod 
Trail I thank God I don't live in Calgary. 


One should not be selfish about this. If people want to get out 
into the country they're only reversing the trend of the last ten or 
twenty years. To some extent city people have considered those who 
live in the country in a rather dim light. Now the trend is changing. 
Many people would prefer a small town life with its peace and quiet, 
but they still want to be employed. After all, bread and butter is 
the name of the game. 


I share the company's opinion that a commuter service would be a 
good thing generally. You must look at the general good. If the 
proposed development of the Canmore Corridor can be done without 
sacrificing anything, then surely it can be to the advantage of the 
community as a whole. 


Is there any danger of an avalanche from the gully above the ski 
hill? Is the amount of snow sufficient up there? To some extent I 
have to plead ignorance here. Certainly the snow appears to be 
considerable, more than in the Pigeon Mountain ski area and similar 
areas. 


There are two areas in the Canmore valley which seem to attract a 
lot of snow. One is along the base of Mount Rundle and the other is 
at the base of Wind Ridge. I think we're okay for snow. I'm not an 
avalanche expert so I'll just pass on that. 


The next speaker asked about the gondola proposal. It's not as 
definite as a proposal. It's something that might be considered. One 
of the possible sites for it would be the second peak of Mount Rundle. 
It's the second peak from the Calgary end of the Trans-Canada. EE 
appears to have tremendous potential for that purpose. 
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I was asked about reclamation at high altitudes. Our highest 
reclamation site is at about 5,000 feet. I wouldn't think that we 
would have many problems going higher, but at this moment we don't 
have any intention of doing so. Our future strip mines would be at 
5,000 elevation or lower. I wouldn't like to comment on any 
reclamation at higher altitudes, because we've never tried it. I'n 
certainly not an expert on it. 


As far as the effect on the water resources of Mount Rundle is 
concerned, the areas we've cleared are still a very very small 
proportion indeed. Our total strip mine areas are now running at 
something like 300 to 400 acres out of a total of a 6,000 acre holding 
in the valley. Nor are they concentrated particularly in any one area 
except for the old Canmore No. 1.mine area, which was badly disturbed 
by underground mines operated 50 and 60 years ago. The coal had been 
extracted to such a point that the ground was very badly broken up and 
the whole water table had been previously disturbed. So I don't see 
our reclamation areas having much effect there. 


As for clearing the timber, the wildlife biologist in Calgary 
expressed the opinion that by clearing forest which is unproductive 
for wildlife and creating green areas, we are actually enhancing the 
possibility of having wildlife in the valley. This is borne out by 
the animals we see on the grassy areas. We did a game survey two 
years ago in a rather amateurish fashion to try to establish how much 
game was in the area. We intend to do the same thing in two or three 
years to see if our mining activities have had any effect. 


I'd like to thank the speakers who complimented us on our 
proposal. It's very nice to hear people say things like that. 


One speaker brought out a point about the employment multiplier, 
that CanPac Minerals used a multiplier of 8 to 1 and our multiplier 


was? 42) sto2¥4. There is an explanation. I studied CanPac's report. 
Their 1 was based on mining only, therefore the multiplier was high. 
Our 1 was based on mining, manufacturing, construction and 


agriculture, therefore our multiplier is low. I must confess that my 
figure of 2 to 1 was taken from an article about the United States, 
and therefore may not apply accurately to Alberta, which is to some 
extent a different type of economy. I don't believe it will be too 
much different. You might take a figure of 1.5 or you might take a 
figure of 2.5. 


The next speaker read the newspaper article about our 
development. When that article was written rumours had gone all over 
the province, particularly around the town of Canmore, that the 
Dillingham Corporation was going to come in and build a vast new 
property development and it was all going to spring up overnight like 
mushrooms. It appeared to us at that time that it was of prime 
importance to scotch that idea once and for all. We knew that if any 
development did occur, and we're still not sure of this, it would bea 
slow moving thing which might take 40, 50 or 60 years to carry out and 
thateatemignteanot start, for 10 on 20 years. Therefore, the answers 
Mr. Ogden gave that reporter were so designed as to make sure that 
nobody was under any misapprehension about the development. We didn't 
feel at that moment that a market existed for the kind of development 
we have proposed, but that market may come. 


When Mr. Ogden said that the Dillingham Development Corporation 
has no intention of developing the area, the implication was that they 
had no intention of putting up the money to build all those hotels, 
houses and roads and put in those services. I don't think any average 
sized corporation has the money required to do that kind of thing. 
Therefore, we would have overall control of the development and allow 
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separate developers to come in and develop along the lines we 
required, lines that would be subject to government approval. 


The next speaker asked why we would like to install a diesel 
engine rather than electricity on the mine railway to transport 
visitors. An electric engine requires a 110 volt Dc cable immediately 
above the engine. AS we don't particularly want to lose any visitors 
who happen to reach up and grab hold of the cable as they're getting 
out, diesel would be used. 


The diesel would not be polluting. You can fit a scrubber and an 
exhaust conditioner on a diesel engine very easily. By fitting these 
you can avoid toxic emissions altogether. We use diesel equipment 
underground and if you can use it underground you can certainly use it 
in the open air. 


The next speaker asked, “Who is the Dillingham Corporation?" 
They’re based in Honolulu, Hawaii. Their main interests are in 
construction, mining, barges, ship construction and property 
development. Most of their subsidiaries are operating in the Pacific 
rim countries such as western Canada, the western United States, 
Hawaii of course, Australia and New Zealand. 


All topsoil for reclamation is obtained locally. When we open a 
strip mine, we first strip off the topsoil and then tthe subsoil and 
gravel. These are kept separate until reclamation is complete. 
They're spread back on the mine before we grass the area. 


Can the recreational facilities in the Canmore area stand the 
kind of development being proposed, not only by the Dillinghan 
Corporation but by others? As far as fishing, hiking and so on is 
concerned, I don't think they can in the present form. I. have 
particular knowledge of the fishing and it now is pretty awful. It's 
awful because we don*t pay enough for it. It's like everything else, 
you can’t put nothing into a thing and expect to get a lot out of it. 
I'll just speak about fishing because it's what I know best, but this 
applies to everything else. 


We don't pay enough for our fishing licences. We paid $3 a year. 
That was ridiculous. It's gone up to $4 this year, and it's still 
ridiculous. We should be paying $10 or $15. When we start paying for 
what we want we'll get it but you can't get anything for nothing. hg 
think the same must apply to anything else. If you're keen on hunting 
and you want hunting you have to pay for it. And you'll have to cater 
to the animals because by catering for the animals you'll cater for 
the hunter. 


I don't believe certain types of recreation are compatible. I 
hate to see trail bikes and snowmobiles and so on in areas like the 
Wind valley. This is a personal view, not a company view. I think a 
great deal of study must be done. 


One study has already been started on the valley of which I have 
particular knowledge. Our own fish and game association along with 
one or two others started to talk to Calgary Power about recreational 
facilities in the Spray valley. Just at that time the embankment on 
the Spray Canal dike broke and gave us all the arguments we wanted. 
Several million gallons of water swept down the valley and eroded a 
very large area. Calgary Power, considering the lack of concern it 
has had for the environment in the past, is now showing a different 
attitude. They donated $12,800, which is quite a large amount of 
money, to a fisheries study of the Spray valley. Our own association 
and several others donated another $1,000 as a_e token. Three 
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biologists have been working in the Spray valley for the last three 
months to study fish potential. 


In a small way this is the kind of thing that's needed. Let's 
hope it can be done. If even one or two of these large developments 
go ahead and nothing is done about studying the recreation potential, 
then we've got a terrible mess on our hands. 
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Underwood McLellan & Associates 
Limited is a large Canadian firm 
of Consulting Engineers and 
Planners. It was founded 62 
years ago in Western Canada and 
is entirely owned by employees 
of the Company. 


This brief is for discussion by the 
Public at the Environment 
Conservation Authority Hearings on 
Land Use and Resource Development 
on the Eastern Slopes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This submission introduces the concept for a year-round mountain 
community on Spray Lake, just outside Banff National Park. Assiniboia 
is planned as a complete recreation complex of unusual scope, incorporat- 
ing a wide variety of activities and superior new standards. 


The entire concept is based upon a practical plan of interaction 
between man and nature, without losing the integrity of the wilderness. 


More than two years have been spent to date on basic analyses 
and several more years will elapse before further detailed feasibility, 
environmental and other studies could be completed. 


In this undertaking, UMA -- known primarily as consulting engi- 
neers and planners, is acting on its own behalf. No other principals or 
investors are involved in the Assiniboia proposal. 

The stated objectives of these hearings are "to enquire into all 
potential uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and envi- 
ronment conservation can be achieved now and for the future from the 
various resources of the Eastern Slopes. To consider and evaluate the 
views of the public on specific recreational and tourist development 
proposals for the area. To lay the views presented to the Authority and 


the Authority's recommendations thereon before the Government of Alberta". 


Our preliminary submission does not provide all the answers. It 
does, we hope, present a balanced approach which focuses on the most 
important issues, and explains why UMA have chosen the Assiniboia site 
as a prime location for recreational development. We are prepared to go 
ahead with more intensive studies; at this time we would like to inform 
you of our findings to date, so that public input can help shape our 
concept. What we need to know, as a result of these hearings is whether 
the proposed land-use is acceptable and, if so, what governmental poli- 
cies can be expected on leasing of, and payment for, the land. 
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THE NEED 

There can be no question of the increasing need for public recre- 
ation areas. The unpleasant overcrowding of existing recreation facili- 
ties, especially in the mountains, is ample indication of this need. 


Several forces are at work in Alberta which will compel the dev- 
elopment of at least one major new recreational area in the '70's, and 
this area will have to meet certain essential criteria. 


A. Growth in number of people coming to Alberta 
We all know about the dynamic growth of our population since the 


war due to the business and employment opportunities in Alberta. New 
vigorous growth policies are being initiated by the Government, and the 
petroleum industry can be expected to grow further. We must therefore, 
plan recreation facilities to accommodate the newcomers that are attract- 
ed to our province as a result of this growth. 


POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 


<Any 
Co) sEDMonton 


PROJECTED POPULATION OF EDMONTON 


This series of charts clearly demonstrate the projected shift in popula- 
tion age groups between 1971 and 1991. In 1971 the largest age group is 
the youngest:- The older the age group the smaller the percentage of 
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B. Growth in adult population 
Equally important is the rapid increase in number of adults, and 


therefore family formations, stemming from the high post-war birth rate. 
These new families represent a large new source of demand for recreation 
facilities. 


C. Growth in leisure time 

Experiments with the shorter work week are being tried in a vari- 
ety of settings. With three and four-day weekends becoming more and more 
general in the summer months, and perhaps eventually year-round, the pres- 
sure on available recreational facilities is certain to grow. Added to 
that, there are the longer annual vacations now ranging up to five weeks. 


D. Preference for a mountain setting 


With some of the world's most spectacular mountain scenery nearby 
residents of Southern and Central Alberta can be expected to continue to 


AGE GROUPS 


= 10-14 yrs 
2— 15-19 yrs 
3.— 20-24 yrs 
4.— 25= 29 yrs 
5.— 30-34 yrs 
6.— 3539 yrs 
7.— 40- 44 yrs 
& CALGARY BY AGE 


the total. By 1991 the largest group will be those in the 25 - 34 age 
bracket. These ages comprise the principal users of recreation. 
The charts also show the total population increase projections. 
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enjoy and demand the type of outdoor recreation the mountains provide. 
They are drawn by an outlet for physical activity, that is unavailable 
on the prairies. They want the forest, lakes, clear mountain air, the 
stillness away from the prairie winds - all those qualities of nature 
that only a mountain setting can offer. 


E. The relationship of distance to recreational benefit 


Distance affects the usefulness of a recreational facility. The 


farther people have to drive to get there, the less often they go, and 
the fewer people actually derive any recreational benefit. At their 
present capacities, available mountain recreational facilities already 


experience severe crowding on weekends. 


Some resort operators are studying expansion; but not all are 
likely to get the required Government approval. Unless a start is made 
now to provide other recreational areas, crowding will deprive a consid- 
erable number of Albertans of the mountain recreational experience that 
should be their right. 


POPULATION X RETURN TRIP MILES 


JASPER 


CLINE - ODESSEY 


SUNSHINE VILLAGE... 


ASSINIBOIA........ 


WESTCASTLE 
i) 1 2 3 4 
billion population miles (return) 


EDMONTON C——J 
CALGARY uy 


ASSINIBOIA - Site Selection We JAa et ; : 
These charts clearly demonstrate that Assiniboia is the only site which 
has all of the attributes UMA considers essential to a year round resort 
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EDMONTON 
475,000 (pop.) 


CUNE ~ ODESSEY O 


CALGARY 
425,000 (pop.) 


RETURN TRIP MILES FROM MAJOR 
ALBERTA POPULATION CENTRES TO 
MOUNTAIN RECREATION AREAS 
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F. Preservation of the National Parks 

It has been accepted that the prime purposes of the National 
Parks are to preserve our natural heritage and to allow people to enjoy 
them in an unspoiled state. While the Parks originally catered only to 
summer visitors, the growth of recreational skiing has led to ever- 
increasing winter use. Three years ago the Banff Springs Hotel began 
staying open for the ski season, last year Jasper Park Lodge did the 
same, and Chateau Lake Louise will do so next year. Since the smaller 
hotels and motels had been open in the winter months for years, the 
decision of the great hotels to follow suit has ended the "off-season" 
in the National Parks accommodation scheme. 


Indications are that the Federal Government would like to see 
Alberta develop recreational areas outside the Parks. The Minister 
responsible for the Parks, the Hon. Jean Chretien, in his veto of the 
Village Lake Louise project, stated: "I am pleased to note that the 
Alberta Government is now interested in the development of adjacent 
provincial parks and in centres such as Hinton, Grande Cache and Canmore”. 


It is significant that, in considering the suitability of the 
whote Bow River Basin for various uses, the Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission in its over-all planning statement submitted as part of the 
information for this series of hearings, recommended that the entire 
shoreline of the Spray Lakes Reservoir lying outside of the National 
Park be used for recreational development. 


The basic UMA concept outlined here does not conflict with 
these statements. 
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SITE CHOSEN 

Over the past 10 years, UMA has carried out extensive studies 
on the year-round recreational potential of the Eastern Slopes region. 
We looked for a combination of lake, forest and ski potential, outside 
of the National Parks. We tried to learn from the experience of exist- 
ing resorts, and we examined possible sites from the Columbia Icefields 
to the Kananaskis Lakes, from the Great Divide to the Foothills -- from 
the air and on foot. 


All things considered, UMA decided that the most suitable area 
for recreational development it had seen during this 10-year process of 
elimination was a site on the south shore of Spray Lake Reservoir. The 
lake and surrounding mountains are suitable for year-round use. This 
site is just 25 miles from the Trans-Canada Highway, within easy reach 
of the greatest number of people who would enjoy it. Finally, the area 
is already adapted to human use, yet it still retains its wild and 
exciting beauty. 


The name “ASSINIBOIA" was chosen to honour the Stoney Indian 
tribes who for centuries have used the Spray Valley as a traditional 
hunting ground. 


assiniboia - the setting 
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ASSINIBOIA -- HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF THE SPRAY LAKES VALLEY 

A brief look at the history of the Spray Lakes region indicates 
that, while the valley may never have been settled, it is not a true 
wilderness either. 


The first recorded white visitor to the Spray Lakes Valley was 
Sir George Simpson, then governor of the Hudson Bay Company, who came 
through in 1841 on his way to the Pacific. In the same year, James 
Sinclair led a group of settlers from the Red River settlement in 
Manitoba to Fort Edmonton, forded the Bow at Canmore, crossed the 
Whiteman Pass into the valley and followed down to Marvel Creek which 
led into what is now British Columbia. From there, they followed the 
Cross River and the Kootenay, to reach their destination in Oregon. 
Sinclair never chose that route again, and neither Simpson nor Sinclair 
seem to have recorded their impressions. 


In 1845, the Jesuit missionary among the Blackfoot, Fr. Pierre 
Jean De Smet wrote on September 18 that the whole valley had been burnt 
over..."not a trace of vegetation remained and never had I contemplated 
so dismal and destructive a conflagration." 


At the time of the Palliser Expedition in 1858, it reported that 
the valleys of the Bow, Spray and Kananaskis Rivers has all been burnt 
over quite extensively. 


The first timber berth surveys were made in 1883 at the time 
that the CPR was being built through the Bow Valley. (Timber was needed 
for ties and as fuel for engines that were then wood-burning). The orig- 
inal survey in the Spray Lakes region reported that timber on the north 
side of the lake had been completely destroyed by fire, but that to the 
south only about half had been burned. 


However, since access was always a problem over precipitous 
Whiteman Pass to Canmore, and the route down the Spray River to Banff 
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was long and out of the way, it is believed that there was never much 
commercial lumbering carried on in the Valley until the road went in from 
Canmore in 1948 and possibly for some time after that. By 1966, when 

the new Alberta Forest Service quota system of timber disposal was 
instituted out, the region is shown as “over-utilized", on the Forest 
Service maps. 


Fires continued in the valley at intervals, during the years 
when it was included in the National Park (1902-1930) and when it was 
not. It is believed that fire rangers were stationed in the valley 
from 1920s at the latest, and possibly for some time before that. 


Coal mining plays a part in the Valley's history, although not 
the one that people knowing the mines of Canmore might expect. It was 
Calgary Power's interest in the area as a site for its present hydro- 
electric power project there -- an interest that dates back to 192] -- 
that alarmed the Coal Operators Association of Alberta. They were 
concerned that hydro power generation would threaten their market for 
coal, so the Coal Operators took action -- and were instrumental in 
forming the National Parks Association of Canada in August, 1923. Calgary 
Power's diversion scheme, they argued, would set a dangerous precedent 
in the National Parks. 


The lakes at that time were tiny -- one 3/4 of a mile long; the 
other 1-1/2. However, The Calgary Herald, September 21, 1923, carried 
a letter from W.J.S. Walker, who sometimes acted as a spokesman for the 
Coal Operators, and Thomas B. Moffatt, both writing for the National 
Parks Association, stating that the Spray Lakes contained the largest and 
best fish spawning bed in the region. 


When Calgary Power did make its application to the Federal 
Ministry of the Interior to develop the reservoir -- this was necessary 
because the valley was at that time still part of the National Park -- 
so did the Government of Alberta, with the United Farmers of Alberta 
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party in power. When one of Calgary's foremost boosters, A.E. Cross, 
wrote to Ottawa in 1926, urging that there be no delay, the Minister 
replied that he was trying to find out whether the Government proposed 
to license Calgary Power to develop the project, or whether the UFA was 
going into the power business itself. 


As it happened, the depression killed the prospect of the Spray 
Lakes project for an intervening 20 years. Intensive surveys were not 
completed until 1947. The job was completed in 1950. 


In all, creation of the 4,800-acre reservoir required the build- 
ing of five dams, a diversion tunnel, 5-1/2 miles of earth canals and 
1,000 feet of canal through rock, a penstock tunnel, three powerhouses, 
spillways, conduits, transmission lines and the 25-mile road. All of 
the 4,800-acre water area, except for 400 acres perviously covered by 
the small lakes, had to be cleared of timber and brush. The greater part 
of the woods were second growth jackpine, the project engineer reported, 
and were disposed of by burning. Total rock excavation was 60,000 cubic 
yards; earth 2,300,000 cubic yards and the total concrete required was 
20,000 cubic yards. In 1961, two of the three powerhouses were upgraded 
to produce almost double their previous power output. 


Gradually, the Spray Lakes Valley has gone back to nature again. 
The reservoir was stocked in 1954, and fishing for lake trout, cutthroat 
and Rocky Mountain whitefish is said to be good. There are now two camp- 
sites, one on either side of the lake. Each is about five acres, with 
tables and fireplaces for 10 camping groups, two toilets and a well. 
Campsite records indicate that four out of five of the lake's visitors 
are fishermen from Calgary and the local area. 


Now, lumbering operations in the vicinity of Smuts Creek and the 
Burstall Lakes, to the south, are moving onto the forested slopes surround- 
ing the Assiniboia site. Unless the Crown revokes licenses recently 
issued for these tracts, the timber will be harvested and the slopes will 
be bare until another generation of trees grows there. 
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ASSINIBOIA - THE SETTING 


Assiniboia will be the only summer-winter recreation area in the 
Canadian Rockies situated on a large lake. 


The scenery is splendid -- standing comparison with well-known 
areas in the National Parks. From the proposed location at the foot of 
impressive Mount Smuts, the peaks of Mount Shark, Mount Morrison, Mount 
Turbulent and Mount Nestor dominate the lake panorama. 


The map indicates that the ski slopes are in the same precipita- 
tion belt as those of Sunshine Village, the ski area with the most 
dependable snow fall in the Canadian Rockies. 


This splendid setting cannot be expected to remain as it is for 
long. This is an endangered area. Timber licenses have recently been 
issued to Spray Lakes Sawmills Ltd., conveying ownership -- unless the 
licenses are revoked -- of all trees down to 1,000 feet from the shore- 
line. 


Magnificent Mt. Nestor 
is directly across Spray 
Lakes from Assiniboia 
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ASSINIBOIA = THE CONCEPT 
Vital to the concept UMA is introducing here are land-use axioms so 
compelling they call for clear understanding. 


1. A concentrated core of accommodation and service facilities. 


The advantages of an attractive, well-planned central core are 
many: It intrudes less on the landscape than a proliferation 
of small buildings, road systems are minimized, services are 
concentrated and standards and controls are more easily applied. 
To make this concentrated core acceptable, great care will be 
taken with the siting and design of the buildings. 


2. A ring of recreational areas which surround the core. 


The ring of recreational facilities surrounding the core pro- 
vides activity areas for the users of Assiniboia, and also 
serves to confine the core area against further expansion. 


3. A large wilderness area which in turn surrounds the inner 
facilities. 


The wilderness area surrounding the inner facilities also 
confines these facilities, and serves as a buffer against 
encroachment from the outside. No development, other than 
trails, would be permitted in this area. 


The greatest portion of the land therefore will be maintained in 
its natural state, the boundaries between the core and surrounding rings 
will be fixed. 


We believe it is possible to arrest continuing environmental damage 
by intensive development of a small core area, and by banning develop- 
ment over the remaining lands. Controlled recreation usage fits admir- 
ably with this concept, and is one of the least detrimental land uses 
consistent with the aesthetics of the land. 
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YEAR ROUND SUITABILITY 
Summer ; : 
The area is ideal for camping and picnicing, and has challenging 
climbs for alpinists. The lake itself offers boating and fishing. The 
scenery offers a subject for painters and photographers and an art school 
could be developed. There are excellent trails for hiking or horseback 
riding. Other possibilities might include a nature study school, scient- 
ific research station. Supporting entertainment and convenience services 
will be provided. 


This stimulating setting will attract conventions, conferences 
and meetings. Businessmen, professional groups, community institutions 
can be expected to come and “get away from it all". 


Winter 
The terrain is ideally suitable for cross-country skiing, snow 
shoeing, downhill skiing, skating, and other winter sports. 


The proposed downhill ski runs offer ideal beginner slopes, 
superb intermediate skiing, and some very challenging expert runs, all 
through varied terrain. All runs will terminate near the central core, 
for convenience and efficiency of operation. A lift network of eight 
double or triple chairs could be installed in two phases, phase one 
providing capacity for 3,000 skiers per day and the second an additional 
capacity of 1,500 for a total of 4,500 skiers. A total vertical height 
of 2,400 feet will be utilized. 


The length and grades of the slopes at Assiniboia would provide 
a mix of skiing that matches the skill profile of the skiing community 
better than any of the existing areas in the National Parks. This has 
been confirmed by noted ski planning expert Sel Hannah, while working with 
Price-Waterhouse and UMA on a study to determine Assiniboia's feasibility. 


(Mr. Hannah, who for 25 years headed his own well known consulting firm, 
Snow Engineering, is known in Canada for his work on Garibaldi, Lake 
Louise, and Marmot Basin ski areas, as well as for numerous other major 
projects in the United States) 
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4. EXTENSIVE HILL GROOMING IS INTENDED TO CONTROL 
EROSION AND WATER FLOW. THIS WILL ALSO PERMIT SKIING 
ON AN ABSOLUTE MINIMUM OF SNOW DEPTH. 

5. AN EXTENSIVE SNOW MAKING INSTALLATION iS PLANNED 
AT THE LOWER LEVELS TO EXTEND THE SNOW SEASON 
AND MAINTAIN THE SNOW QUALITY (AS IS DONE AT VAIL 
AND ASPEN SKI AREAS.) 

6. SLOPE EXPOSURE IS GENERALLY NORTH. 


SUNSHINE VILLAGE 


ASSINIBOIA 


@) 
@) 
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PIGEON MOUNTAIN 


SNOW RIDGE 
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WINTER __WEATHER CHARACTERISTICS OF ASSINIBOIA 

1. ASSINIBOIA IS IN A CONTINUATION OF THE SAME MOUNTAIN VALLEY AS 
IS SUNSHINE VILLAGE AND APPEARS TO HAVE A SIMILAR PATTERN OF 
PRECIPITATION IN THE SUMMER AND WINTER SEASONS. 

2. QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF SNOW IS AFFECTED BY THE ALTITUDE OF THE 
RESORT ABOVE SEA. 


SUNSHINE 
VILLAGE 


LAKE 
LOUISE 


MT. NORQUAY ASSINIBOIA 


3.THE MAIN SKI RUNS ARE LOCATED BELOW TIMBER LINE PERMITTING 
SHELTERED SKIING WITH GOOD VISIBILITY IN INCLEMENT WEATHER, 
EXCELLENT EXPERT ABOVE TIMBER LINE SKIING AND SUPERB HELICOPTER 
SKIING IS AVAILABLE — WEATHER PERMITTING IN THE LOCAL AREA. 


REGIONAL SNOWFALL BELTS 
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ECOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Land Capability 

The suitability of an area for recreational development depends on 
its natural attributes, and on the land's capability to sustain various 
uses. Ths can only be ascertained through detailed study. UMA would 
hardly overlook the importance of these stages -- since they are among 
the company‘s specialties. Such costly work is not warranted until 
approval for the proposed use is received. UMA studies to date indicate 
that the natural attributes of the area could be developed to offer the 
attractions of a year-round resort without unduly affecting the land. 


Effect on the Environment 

Certain of the long-term effects that Assiniboia would have on the 
environment are frankly unknown at this time. The use of this area for 
year-round recreation therefore is contingent on the results of our on- 
going studies and on public priorities. In planning for a sizable number 
of people, UMA fully realizes the importance of installing completely 
adequate water and sewage treatment, solid waste disposal, and drainage 
from parking areas, and such other facilities necesary to safeguard fish, 
wildlife and vegetation in the area. 


Architectural Compatibility 
Structures will be designed to keep landscape changes to a minimum. 


The Architectural Record, one of the world's leading design publications, 
describes a recreational area in the French Alps that was planned to meet 
these objectives -- “Avoriaz is designed to look as if it grew there". 

UMA submits this kind of planning for consideration -- to create a combi- 
nation of lodging and recreation that blends comfortably with the environ- 
ment, yet is capable of accommodating enough people to make the area 
economically viable. 


Access 

A road to Assiniboia from Canmore was built by Calgary Power 25 
years ago, when the Spray Lakes Reservoir was under construction. This 
existing road will have to be modified and upgraded to make it safe in 
all weather. This will open up the 15-mile lake to public use. The road 
is planned as a scenic route only, not as a high speed highway. 
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ECONOMICS 

UMA's economic feasibility studies to date indicate that a 
total investment of $10 million to $15 million is required, and that 
the project is economically viable. The studies examined a variety of 
methods of financing, for comparison's sake, but no decision can be tak- 
en until more definite information is available on land tenure, sub- 
Teasing and other factors. 


Our premise is that a recreational resort should be expected 
to pay its own way. To be economically viable, a resort must operate 
year-round, providing adequate facilities for enough people, summer 
and winter, to generate sufficient return to cover the cost of invest- 
ment and operations. 


THE NECESSITY FOR INVOLVEMENT 

All Albertans are invited to participate in forming the concept 
of what Assiniboia should be, and to offer their own ideas of what will 
contribute to its overall success. This is a rare opportunity for 
Albertans to work with each other in trying to find solutions for their 
own near future. it is a chance to participate in decisions made by 
government, such as National Parks‘ policy, and by private industry. 


This requires an exercise in teamwork: The Government of 
Alberta controls the granting of leases on this land and the provision 
of access. In addition, campgrounds and picnic areas are generally 
under government jurisdiction. The investment necessary for providing 
facilities and building and operating Assiniboia is not expected to 
‘come from the public purse, nor should it be. However, methods by which 
Albertans could invest directly in the development are under study. If 
the Assiniboia concept reflects what the public wants, its success should 
be guaranteed, because Albertans are the ones who will use it and bene- 


fit most. 
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BENEFITS 


What benefits can Assiniboia proyide? What benefits can the land 
produce? 


To the Public 
- new, sorely needed, recreational facilities 
- widely varied activities for all people 
- a new, easily accessible, scenic road permitting access 
to the entire 15 mile length of Spray Lake Reservoir 
- new standard of excellence for Alberta resort facilities. 


To the Government of the Province of Alberta 
- a complementary community to Banff and to the developing 
town of Canmore 
- a major mountain resort under provincial control 
- an example illustrating effective co-operation between 
government and business. 


To the Federal Government 
- a means of reducing pressures on the mountain National 
Parks. 


General 

- a stimulus towards a broader base for the Alberta economy, 
through increased employment (an estimated 800 jobs in the 
first stage), capital investment (10-15 million) and 
through increased income from tourism (which has the pot- 
ential of becoming one of the major industries of the 
province while consuming a minimum of our non-renewable 
resources. ) 

- the recreational and social benefits which people derive 
from interaction with the outdoors. 
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DISCUSSION 
ASSINIBOIA will surmount two serious problems which arise from 
increasing competition for land. 


The first problem involves the mounting friction between re- 
source industries and those people concerned for the environment. 
Arguments flow from both sides, and are heard by a concerned public who 
would like to see an effective answer shaped from past mistakes, vision 
and a sense of proportion for the diverse factors involved. 


The second problem arises from mans‘ heightened desire to enjoy 
nature. One man may achieve this by building a remote log cabin; a 
thousand log cabins create sprawl and blight worse than that in the 
cities. We suggest that herein lies a paradox: WE MUST TRANSPLANT TO 
THE WILDERNESS SOME OF THE PLANNING THAT MAKES OUR CITIES FUNCTION, IN 
ORDER TO PRESERVE THAT WILDERNESS. 


Specifically; rigid advance planning, effective controls, 
adequate green areas and concentrated core facilities are necessary to 
provide workable and attractive solutions. 


Underwood McLellan & Associates view these problems with concern. 
As the largest Canadian-owned engineering organization in Western Canada, 
we have for many years been involved in such diverse areas as land develop- 
ment, resort planning, petroleum, mining, water resources, pollution con- 
trol and other fields. We view ASSINIBOIA, therefore, as much more than 
a mountain community. It is our personal statement of a workable solu- 
tion to some of the above problems. In microcosm, perhaps it can stand 
as evidence of man rising above the confrontation approach which has 
become so destructive today. 
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INVITATION FOR PUBLIC COMMENT 

As we've indicated, it is vital to know at an early stage what 
the public's views are -- on the need and location for Assiniboia, on 
the acceptability of the planning concept, on the access road, on 
environmental and recreational choices, on the investment proposals. 
All of these areas are flexible now. Underwood McLellan cannot at this 
stage offer a completed plan; it is offering a concept. 


If the idea is approyed at these hearings, then some hard 
answers will be in order. Terms of the goyernment land leases will 
require study as to their effect on costs and the area's long-term 
future. Ecological, archaeological, architectural, engineering, land 
capability, land-use and detailed feasibility studies are required and 
may take two years, with design and construction, taking another two 
years. It will therefore be at least the fall of 1977 before the doors 
of Assiniboia can be opened to the public. 


What will recreational land pressures be by then? 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you managed to come up with some way of overcoming the 
problem of the timber lease or do you find that you can live with its 
existence on that piece of land? 


MR. COTE: 


This is a problem which must still be overcome, but I'm 
optimistic that some accommodation can be made. We have made two 
casual contacts with Mr. Mjolsness of the family that owns the timber 
licences. We have not made serious contacts because all we have on 
this land now is a research lease which expires in March, 1974. Until 
our concept was accepted, we didn't feel that we had very much to talk 
about with the Spray Lakes Sawmills people. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Since you're placing quite an emphasis on the resort as a ski 
area, and Since we are all aware that snow data is pretty hard to come 
by, are you doing anything now to gain some essential data on snow 
cover and snowfall through the ski season? 


MR. COTE: 

Yes, we have over the past three years been getting snow results. 
The winter prior to last winter, of course, everyone had good _ snow. 
It is not a good bench mark and we're taking that into consideration. 
We intend to undertake very detailed studies over the next two to 
three years. 
MRS KENESKY: 


You're actually going to measure snow courses rather than just 
total precipitation? 


MR. COTE: 
Yes. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Very good. You mentioned fishing as one of the possible summer 
activities. Are you referring to the fishing streams in the area? 


MR. COTE: 


There are streams. The lake is available for fishing. Mr. 
Stephenson mentioned that there is a study in progress on the Spray 
Lakes. Our indication is that there is not enough food in them to 
Support extensive fishing, although that could be changed. But 
fishing is available east, south and west of our proposed site. 


MR. KINISKY: 
You were talking about providing adequate sewage treatment and 


adequate solid garbage disposal. Could you tell us a little more 
about this? So often today "adequate" is just not enough. 
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MR. COTE: 


I'm inclined to agree with you about adequacy. AS a minimum we 
would provide secondary treatment and we are looking at tertiary 
treatment, but these studies are not yet detailed. We don't know the 
population load as yet. When we do know these factors, you can rest 
assured that we will provide the best that is available and that we 
will meet all the requirements, 

MR. KINISKY: 


Have you done any investigation on the soil conditions there for 
disposal of solid garbage by burial in ground pits? 


MR. COTE: 


Not specifically. The surface work that we have done indicates 
that this would be an adequate method of garbage disposal. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Mc. Dowling and I recently went over the road into the area, with 
some considerable difficulty I might tell you. Who do you propose is 
going to pay for the necessary upgrading of this road? 

MR. COTE 

I would think that the public should not pay for it. This is not 
firmly in our minds. We have discussed it with the Government of 
Alberta and have had no commitments from them. It would be turned 
over to the government after it was built. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Does the property area that you've dimly outlined abut on the 
park itself? 


MR oe LCOTES 

It has a one mile clearance which is the buffer requirement. 
MR. KINISKY: 

How much land are we talking about in this whole development? 
ARs COLE. 


That is subject to final determination, but we've talked about 
7,000 acres which would include the wildland area. 


MR. KINISKY: 


How restrictive are you going to be about access to that general 
area by people who are not paying customers? 


MR. COTE: 


As far as we're concerned, the only one who is a paying customer 
is the skier or someone who resides or takes accommodation in one of 
the units. We do not at all intend to be restrictive for any other 
use. 


If you wanted a hotel room, we would be very restrictive in that 
you would have to produce your money. It's not intended that there be 
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other than normal fees. People who wanted to hike would be welcome to 
hike at no cost. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Do you foresee the development within this area of facilities 
that would attract people who have some difficulty paying for hotels, 
motels and things like this? I'm talking about campgrounds, trailer 
parking areas, et cetera. 

MiRswance OvETs 


One of our plans shows specific areas set aside for campgrounds. 
We have as well serviced trailer sites so that we would cover the 
complete range. If somebody wanted to pitch a tent next to a trail 
without paying, I presume that would be allowable too. 
MR. DOWLING: 


What conclusions were you able to draw from the data in the two 
graphs at the beginning of your submission? 


MR, COTE? 

We concluded that age groups, say two to five, and perhaps two to 
Six, become more predominant. The point wetre making is that the 
median population will be younger and therefore more people will be 
seeking recreation. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is this the information that you have used to determine your 
market? 


Mom CO is 

We used historical information. We also had Price Waterhouse do 
a relatively extensive market study. Our market is predicated on 
attracting a percentile of the existing market and on the projected 
growth of the market. 
MR. DOWLING: 


What percentage of your market would you expect to find within 
the Province of Alberta? 


MR. COTE: 


I can't answer that question off the top of my head, but I can 
get the answer for you. 


MR. DOWLING: 
We'd be interested in knowing that. 
MR. COTES 


Our market is keyed primarily to Alberta. The large percentage 
of our market would be Albertans. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


But you would expect people from other parts of Canada and 
possibly the United States to be attracted to this specific 
development? 


MR.= COTES 


A well-known consultant, Mr. S. Hanna, who is the former 
president of Snow Engineering and has been involved, I would guess, in 
more Ski resorts than any man in North America, has indicated that we 
have a good middle to upper level skiing facility. We do not have 
something that would attract world-wide acclaim, but we do have a 
facristyrethnate wills ogetl Sspinott, I don't want to compare it 
specifically to Sunshine and Lake Louise, but it will be in that same 
order and better we think. Therefore, we would expect to attract the 
same market that they do, tours, charters and so on. But we would not 
expect people to jet to Calgary specifically to ski Assiniboia. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is the road to the site the one which is on the west side of the 
lake? 


MR CORN: 


The east side. There's one on the west side, but it's less 
attractive to us as an access. 


MR. DOWLING: 

What would the road traveller see of the development from the 
road you're speaking of when he got close to the site, say to the 
region of Smuts Creek? 


MR. COTE: 


Very little as we visualize it. We talk of structures perhaps in 
the area of 40 to 50 feet. We don't talk of highrises. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I believe you stated that the upgrading of the road would be at 
the expense of the developers. Is that correct? 


MR. COTE: 


We haven't conducted enough discussions with the provincial 
government to indicate whether it should be totally at the expense of 
the developer. We don't feel that it should be totally at the expense 
of the people of Alberta. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would the same remarks apply to the continuing maintenance of 
such a road? 


MR. COTE: 


I can answer that fairly concisely. It would be a provincial 
road and could be used by anyone. We firmly believe that the 
maintenance should be part of the Department of Highways maintenance 
program. 
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The potential for a connecting loop to the Kananaskis Highway is 
very high. The provincial government might very well want to 
construct a road through Mud Lake connecting at the Kananaskis lakes 
and have a complete provincial tourist loop. We have not suggested 
this in our brief, and we think that it's none of our business. We 
think that that potential is very good, and that there are exceedingly 
good ski facilities on which we have not checked the snow, to the east 
of our site. 

MR. DOWLING: 

What would your planned total capacity for the development be in 
whatever way you measure it? You speak of 3,000 skier days in the 
initial phase and a possible 1,500 skier days after that. 

MR CODE 

We think we could accommodate 4,500 skiers in the wintertime. 
MR. DOWLING: 

But are all of those overnight stays, or are they day skiers? 
Mk CODES 


Not necessarily. Our studies in that area are still not 
complete. 


MR. DOWLING: 


So you have no idea of how many rooms you're likely to have and 
how many people you might be able to sleep over? 


MR. COTE’: 
It's not very firm in our minds, but we think about 800 maximun. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Can you give us some idea of what the base and top elevations of 
the ski runs would be? 


MR COTE: 

The base of all the runs would be 5,900 Feet. I think eight of 
the runs would end at 7,000 feet. One major run would go to 8,300 
feet, that is, to the top of that ridge which we, for lack of a better 
name, have called Tent Mountain. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you have some planned form of summer recreation on the 
reservoir? 


MR COTE: 
We propose a marina on the lake. 
MR. DOWLING: 
There is a very large draw on that reservoir and it's not very 


attractive at certain times of the year when it's not full. Would 
this pose a problem for boating? 
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MR. COTE? 


There is a problem now for boating in that you must watch for 
stumps near the shore when the lake is low. Part of my job when TI was 
with Calgary Power was laying out the cleared areas. The area which 
we chose happens to be the only area that was cleared and grubbed and 
the stumps removed, so the marina would not have that problem. But we 
don't propose to eradicate the problem of the lake having stumps in 
atys 


MR. DOWLING: 


Are you concerned about meteorological conditions that could 
arise along the surface of the lake in the summer? Would your 
visitors be endangered by high winds down the valley and that sort of 
thing? 


MR COTES 
No more than on any other lake I don't think. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Do you have an estimate on the number of acres you might have to 
clear in preparing ski runs. 


MR. COLES? 
I believe 300. 
MR. DOWLING: 


You mentioned that this particular development concept would not 
detract from the integrity of the wilderness. Yet it seems in our 
hearings to date that the integrity of the wilderness is based on no 
permanent structures. Do you have any comments on that? 


MR. COTE: 


We fully intend to have permanent structures in the core 
facility. Surrounding that core there would be recreational activity. 
If the’integrity of the wilderness means no permanent structures, then 
I think that some people define it differently than others. 


We think that our concept involves the least disturbance - if 
you accept the definition that you postulated - to the wilderness 
because we control all activities immediately surrounding the core and 
return very soon in a longitudinal sense to the pure wilderness. You 
will note that we have not used wilderness, we use wildland, in that 
some uses would be permitted there. 


MR. DOWLING: 


There is a buffer zone of one mile between the proposed 
development area and the national parks. Do you foresee any 
difficulties in your relationship with parks? 


MR. COTE: 


There's no doubt that if you put 5,000 people there some of them 
will want to go into the parks. Skiers would rather ski, I believe, 
than hike, but there's no doubt in our minds that we're placing an 
attraction that will be near the park boundary. By the same token the 
park boundary is there and if the facilities on the park side are not 
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developed there should be nothing to attract people because we think 
our scenic value is equal to that in the park. 


We have a letter from the western regional office which was 
written after we first made this proposal to them and revealed it to 
the parks department and the Alberta government. We have modified our 
proposal considerably since that time in view of their comments. The 
letter is signed by the Regional Director and it has been vetted at 
Ottawa by the Director of Parks. While we didn't make this part of 
our brief, I could read excerpts if it would help clarify the 
Situation. It is addressed to me and it says: 


Your proposal to develop a recreation complex on the periphery of 
Banff National Park has been the subject of interest and study 
both here and in Ottawa. At the outset the basic position of the 
National & Historic Parks Branch is that we endorse such 
developments where they have the potential to relieve the 
development pressures within the parks. 


There are several areas of concern, however, in the scope of 
your proposal. At one time we showed a road through the national 
packs... . 


The next sentence says, "There iS no way you can have a road 
through the national parks." We agree with that. "Foremost is your 
stated prerequisite for proposed roads in and to national parks." 


I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we envisage the road from Canmore 
to our site traversing a very narrow portion of the park up to Canal 
Flats or thereabouts and feeding transcontinental traffic through No. 
3 or No. 93, which I think is called the southern trans-provincial in 
B.C. There were discussions at that time that the B.C. government was 
considering building a road to that location. There is an existing 
forestry road there. We felt at one point that this would be a valid 
alternative to twinning of the Trans-Canada Highway through Banff 
National Park. It would have better grades throughout to Vancouver 
than the Rogers Pass. But the objections we received and the lack of 
enthusiasm by both provincial governments led us to believe it was not 
a viable alternative. This is the road that Mr. Malis talks about in 
his letter. 


The letter says, "the proposed ski development does not allow a 
buffer zone between the park wilderness area." We now have that 
buffer zone and that is one of the changes we have made. It isa 
fortunate change in that the ski potential and summer potential are 
better where we have moved. Although we are in the same general area, 
we have allowed for the buffer. Quote: 


In addition, such activities as snowmobiling could foster demands 
for extension of use on park trails adjacent to the proposed 
developments. It must be established now that the Branch will 
not consider requests for extension of such uses in park 
wilderness areas. 


We fully concur with that statement. Mr. Malis closes by saying: 


As stated earlier, the National & Historic Parks Branch endorses 
development outside the national parks. If, however, roads and 
uses are not compatible with the national parks policy, and 
regulations are fundamental to your proposal, then the Branch 
cannot support it. 
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They were not fundamental to our proposal and, although we have 
not corresponded since, presumably we have met the exception in his 
letter. He ends by saying: 

I would be pleased to discuss your proposal further at any time 

and I hope you will keep me informed as your plans progress. 

Such continuing dialogue is necessary to enable us to assess the 

impact of your proposed development on park resources. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Do you foresee any difficulties in raising funds for the 
development? 


MR. COTE: 

We have had several offers to date. As I indicated in my 
presentation, we are not committed to anyone because we want to keep 
the option open of allowing Albertans to participate if they wish to 
do so. 


DR. TROST: 


Do I gather that the altitude of the core structure will also be 
at the 5,900 foot level? 


MR. COTE: 
Yes. 
DR. TROST: 


How does this compare with the altitude of the Banff site and 
other townsites in the national parks? 


MR. COTE: 


Banff has an elevation of 4,400 to 4,500 feet, Norquay is 5,500 
and Sunshine has a base of 7,200 feet. 


DR. TROST: 

For the ski chalet at Sunshine? 
MR. COTE: 

Yes. 
DR. TROSTs 

You're planning a year-round operation. At this altitude do you 
feel you will have summer-winter surges or do you think you will be 
able to balance out through the different seasons? 
MR. COTE: 

I would expect that we would have difficulty balancing out in the 
initial years of operation. I think this would be achieved by and 


large because we place a limit on winter operations. We are saying 
4,500 is the limit. 
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DR. TROST: 


At 5,900 feet how far are you from what might be called the 
timber line? 


MRE COTE ¢ 

The timber line is above 7,000 feet at that location, 
DRA eSLROST: 

I think all of us are somewhat interested in your plans for the 
summer season. What is the rise and fall of the reservoir in normal 
practice? 


MR. COTE: 


It will rise in the order of 30 feet. The total range could be 
as high as 40 feet, but that would be unusual. 


DR. TROST: 
How much beach area would this expose? 
MR. COTE: 
I can*t answer that, sir. 
DR eLROS Ts 
But it might be many times that number. 
MR. COTE: 
It would be a 10 to 1 slope at least on our end of the lake. 
DR. TROSTS 
Will your marina be able to accommodate that surge? 
MR. COTE: 
Yes, we have designed marinas to accommodate these things before. 
DR. TROSTs 


Will your reliance on aquatic recreation be high as compared with 
your reliance on other forms of summer recreation? 


MR. COTE: 

No, the lake is more scenic than usable. It is very cold. I 
used to swim in it every night in July and August and the maximum 
temperature recorded there was 56 degrees. It is not a Swimming lake. 
DR. TROSTS 

As a personal interest, is the lake suitable for scuba diving? 


MR. COTES 


I'm not sure. I don't know if scuba diving has been undertaken, 
although I seem to recall that someone was diving there. 
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DR. TROST: 
Where there aren't stumps it might be possible, eh? 
MR) COT RH: 


There are stumpS everywhere except the south end, an isolated 
area near the Three Sisters Dam and the area that was covered by water 
prior to the Spray Lakes development. I think you recognize that the 
area covered was quite minimal compared with what is covered now. The 
two original lakes were three-quarters of a mile and one and one-half 
miles. 


DROSTROST 


You plan, according to your comment, to have a new community or 
town in this development area. What do you require from the 
provincial government in order to bring about both the recreational 
development and the townsite development? 


MR. COTE: 


Our prime need is a commitment to lease the land. We have heen 
given to understand that the land will not be sold. That is a valid 
policy. The length of the lease must allow everyone's investment to 
be returned with a certain profit, and the terms of the lease must be 
manageable within the context of the financing or the economics of the 
project. 


DR LROST 


With one of your slides you had the comment that the development 
would be under provincial control. Do you want to elaborate on that 
comment? 


MR. COTE: 


It would be under provincial control as opposed to federal parks 
control, and certainly it would be subject to all controls which exist 
for any development in Alberta. We suggest that more controls be 
exercised because it is leased land and Crown land so that when the 
developer is long gone the government isn't left with a mess. 


DR. TROST: 


Part of your concept was for participation by other groups at 
certain stages of development of the proposal. Is that right? 


MR ‘COTES 


We would hope this hearing sparks an interest from groups. We 
had no intention of seeking out groups until we had our concept this 
far, because there is no point in seeking out groups if you're just 
having a paper exercise. However, if the ECA makes a recommendation 
that this is a valid use for the land then we would be willing to sit 
with anyone and be the judge of any valid considerations. But we want 
people to be involved in letting us have their ideas as individuals or 
as formal groups. This has been going on already. We have had 
several individuals offering to review our plans and so on because 
they are interested. 
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DR. TROST: 


I'm thinking more specifically of individuals or groups who may 
take on part of the aspects of the development. It seemed to me that 
that was implicit in your comments. 


MR. COTE: 


Yes, I'm sorry I misunderstood your question. For instance we 
have not estimated nor have we considered the revenue from realty, 
that is the accommodation. We think there is lots of room for people 
who wish to participate financially in an ownership position. 


The concept, as we stated, seems to lend itself to condominiums. 
That exposes a broad spectrum of participation by a variety of people. 
I think you probably took note of our statement that we don't see 
1,000 cottages there because we don't think that is the way to plan a 
recreational development if you're trying to contain it. It is a very 
expensive way for one thing and, unless you actually build every 
cottage and colour code every cottage, it immediately says loss of 
control to us. The reason people want to get out to the wilderness is 
to get away from the colour coding and the sameness of residential 
developments in cities. 


DR. TROST: 

In respect to transportation, we took note of your comment that 
geography would permit an alternate route over the Great Divide 
although it might have to pass through a part of the national park, 
and that this might take some of the strain off the Trans-Canada 
Highway. Could you tell us how many miles of passage through the 
National park would be involved? 

MR. COTE: 

As I recall it was eight. We even entertained the idea that 
because it cut off a small knob of the national park we could in fact 
convince the government of Alberta to take that as a wilderness area 
and develop it aS another park. But this was kite flying. It wasn't 
a proposal we felt we could advance with vigour, nor did we feel that 
it would receive approval. 

DR. TROST? 


It ‘was ancillary to your specific proposal. Nevertheless, do you 
know the height of the pass it would use? 


MR. COTE; 
We could pick the pass of the model. 
DR. TROSTe 
Could you give the information to us? 
Wk. COTE: 
Yes. 
DR. TROST: 
Continuing with the transportation question, a possible commuter 


scheme to bring people into the corridor was mentioned. Have you any 
comment on whether that would be useful? 
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MR. COTE: 


I think the emphasis on the commuter scheme would have to be in 
Canmore and Banff. We visualize buses operating on the road we 
propose because we feel that people would use them in preference to a 
25 mile drive by car. The commuter scheme would definitely fit that 
mode of transportation. 


DR. TEHOST: 


There has also been discussion, and we've not really found the 
basis for it, in respect to the development of an airport or an 
airstrip in the Canmore district. Would you have any reaction to such 
a provision for air transportation? 


MR. COTE: 


We would never promote or envisage an airport for our 
development. We do not see a necessity for our development to have an 
airport at Canmore or anywhere else in the Canmore Corridor. 


DR LROSia: 
Would you use helicopters for skiing or other activities? 
MR COLES 


Yes. That is shown in our brief. Several people who would want 
to have Assiniboia as a base for a helicopter scheme have contacted 
us. 


DRS LROsts 


Have you conceptualized the timing and phasing of this 
development? 


MR. COTE: 


We believe that the ongoing studies will take a minimum of two 
years, and they cannot be undertaken until we have a decision from 
your group. The financial aspects could be completed shortly 
thereafter and construction would take perhaps a total of five years 
before the completion of the first stage. 


Our philosophy is that we would not open this resort until it was 
completely ready. We don't believe that a contrary position is a good 
way to generate good public relations. Perhaps it generates public 
relations but it doesn't generate good public relations. We would 
want to have the first phase completed before we let anybody on the 
lift, let anybody put skis on or let anybody use it for summer use. 
We think financing must be willing to accept that time lag before 
revenue Starts so there will be a longer term benefit of having an 
area open when it is ready and not when it is half ready. Half the 
people who come might never want to go there again and we will do 
everything we can to avoid that. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel there is room for more than one major tourist 
development in the Bow River basin? 
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MR. COTE: 


Yes. I think our development stands on itS own with or without 
other developments. As a consulting firm we are responsible for the 
development aspects of the Dillingham study. They have been aware 
from the first of our interest in Assiniboia. We think that the 
development Dillingham proposes, perhaps in the far future, is very 
complementary to our development. They could offer, as Mr. Stevenson 
described it, a family or day use skiing area. The skiing which we 
can offer is complementary to that use. 


We have done extensive studies in the Canmore Corridor on behalf 
of clients and on our own behalf and we see complementary uses only. 
Perhaps there would be some conflicting uses in the Summertime, but we 
think our area would stand on its own feet if it had a good road to 
ae 
DRee LROSIL: 


Do you want to describe any conflicts you may impose on others or 
that others may impose on you? 


MR. COTE: 


Not at this time. 
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DISCUSSION ON ASSINIBOIA PROPOSAL 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I wish to congratulate Underwood McLellan on their fine concept. 
I think an integrated approach is vital to the recreational needs of 
Albertans and Canadians. 


We do, however, have several concerns. The first and most 
important would be the possibility that migration routes of animals 
might come in conflict with the development itself. It seems to me 
that a good many of the ungulates migrate up and down the valleys, one 
of which would terminate at Spray Lakes. The possibility of the 
animals migrating around the south end by the Assiniboia development 
could pose a probien. 


I don't feel that landfill is adequate for waste disposal. The 
national parks have had many problems with bears on landfill sites. 
Probably a better solution would be to remove all solid wastes fron 
the site itself. 


As far as skiing is concerned I have a question on snow and wind 
conditions. I think the snowfall area is quite high and I wonder how 
winds will affect the snow. Perhaps on some of the cleared slopes 
wind conditions could prevent proper skiing from being maintained. 


As far as the land situation is concerned, definitely leasing. 
However, I don't feel that a 7,000 acre lease is necessary at all. A 
lease should be provided only for the immediate core area with a 
licence of occupation perhaps on the recreational fring. The other 
area could be zoned for wilderness use but should not be covered by a 
lease. In other words, it should be open to the public under all 
circumstances. 


I wonder how many botanists, fisheries biologists and wildlife 
biologists Underwood McLellan has on staff. This is something that 
will be vital in further development of the plan. I don't feel that 
at the present time a consulting engineering firm has the potential to 
cover ‘all the important details. This could be farmed out to 
consulting firms, I realize, but I think there might be a lack of 
qualified personnel to do this type of study, especially if all the 
developments go ahead. 


The effect on regional functions, one of those being the Spray 
Lakes sawmill, is vital. I understand that they have just developed a 
million dollar expansion and they are depending upon timber resources 
in that area that have been under lease. They have a present 
commitment. This conflict could be extremely hazardous for some of 
the residents of the Canmore area as well as the surrounding region. 
As well, there are other concerns that might suffer. I would like to 
see some type of sociological study done on the effects of the 
development on the Canmore area. 


The private residences proposed should be located outside the 
forest reserve area and not within the development itself. Rental 
accommodation we can go with, but private residences get to be the 
same thing as cottage sites. If they're allowed on the Assiniboia 
site can we really stop them from being proposed for other sites as 
well? 
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The road situation is a strange bag of worms. The road is 
probably necessary for the area but I don't know how much the public 
will use it. If the public is not going to be using it extensively it 
should be provided totally at Underwood McLellan's expense and it 
should be maintained by them. If it can be Shown that this road will 
serve the public to quite an extent then the public could shoulder 
some of the cost of the road. AS well, we would not recommend at this 
time the loop into the Kananaskis area and the extension into B.C. 
Access into other parts of the eastern slopes area is not needed right 
now. 


I will just close with a brief quote from Aldo Leopold. He 
states in a Sand County Almanac that "recreational development is not 
a matter of building roads into lovely country but of building 
receptivity into the still unlovely human mind." 


MR. KURE: 
Elmer Kure. I represent the Alberta Fish and Game Association. 


I'm sure you're aware that our concerns are centred around the 
wish to prevent a continual encroachment of development into 
undeveloped areas, particularly within the eastern Rockies forest 
reserves. If your concept were granted do you think that other 
facilities or developments should be allowed along the 25 miles of 
road needed for access to your development? 


Being planners and experts in your field I'm sure you will have 
an answer for my second question. How many patrons would you _ need 
each year to pay the interest on your investment, which you quote as 
$15 million and to make a profit as well for your shareholders? 


I had a third question which asked how you plan to finance the 
operation. You answered that by saying you haven't progressed to that 
point. 


MR Ach Rs 
Hee ise Baa. 


My first question is: what percentage of the total lease site 
would be cleared for the core, roads, Ski runs and other facilities, 
and could this clearing be done by Spray Lakes Sawmills to partially 
satisfy their requirement for saw logs? 


Secondly, have you made an estimate of the cost of upgrading the 
access road to the site? 


Thirdly, what is the engineering or other significance of the 
term "billions of people miles" in planning such a resort as this? 


MR. SKAUBERG: 


Fred Skauberg. I have been a director of the Caigary Fish and 
Game Association for the last 33 years and I have held office as fish 
committee chairman for 7 years. 


Is this going to be another Snow Ridge? You are talking about 
upgrading the road from Canmore. How many people have travelled the 
road from Canmore over the White Man Pass? Let me see hands. Well 
then, you know the road and I don't have to tell you. 


I figure an estimate of the expense to upgrade that road would 
run from $1 million to $1.5 million per mile. Is this company willing 
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to pay for that, or are the expenses going to be the burden of the 
tdxpayersvot this province Sfor, the  benetit. om se PEO Litem Or ls ammo w 
individuals? 


MRS. JOHNSON: 
Sheila Johnson, Provincial Council of Women. 


What about Calgary Power? Are they prepared to cooperate in this 
kind of venture? 


Secondly, and this relates to the question asked by the fish and 
game man, how many people days at how much per day? How many people 
will have to be there and how much money will each one have to spend 
if there is to be a fair return? I presume that has been figured on 
the basis of a lot of people at a small amount or a few people at a 
large amount. I would be very interested to know what the ranges of 
those figures are. 


MR. LUMBY: 
Colin Lumby, from Calgary. 


Perhaps Mr. Cote would tell us upon what evidence he might be 
able to bring to fruition the summer plans for the skiing slopes in 
view of the fact that there are many examples of very poor grass 
coverage on clearance slopes in particular. 


Secondly, I wonder if he has at any time consulted with the three 
particular groups that make use of the Mud Lake-Bristol Lake region in 
which solitude is sought. These groups have no lease on the property, 
but they do use it as a remote area. Some two miles from the proposed 
Assiniboia development it would barely be remote and would therefore 
thrust these particular groups into more and more remote areas, of 
which there are very few. 


MR. BROOKS: 


Glen Brooks. I speak as a private citizen, one who has spent 
much time in the area of proposed development over the past five 
years. 


I would like to emphasize three points concerning the proposal. 
Just to the south of Assiniboia is the Great Divide Trail which runs 
from near Jasper to east of Assiniboia at Palliser Pass. I know from 
personal experience and from discussions with other people that the 
Great Divide Trail is causing great environmental impact on Banff 
National Park and on Mount AsSsiniboia Provincial Park. I wonder how a 
further influx of summer visitors can be considered in relation to the 
existing problem. 


To me the term wilderness means grizzlies. I know from on-site 
study that this is a prime grizzly range. I would like to stress the 
importance of a study to determine the impact on these animals as well 
as on others, and also to express a concern which has already been 
made with reference to the disposal of garbage. Our neighbours to the 
south have had many experiences with regard to garbage disposal and 
grizzly bears and I think it would be important to consider this 
factor. 


It was indicated that the long-term impact on this area would be 
unknown. Reference was also made to the aesthetic value of many 
valleys. I know for a fact that they are high alpine, delicate 
environments in excess of 6,500 feet. Also, from my experience they 
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are harsh environments. Winter has just left many of these high 


alpine valleys and in some cases there is still three to four feet of 
snow. 


I would just like to emphasize that I believe a study should be 
conducted as to the number of people who will leave the resort in the 
Summertime and what impact they will have on these alpine areas. 
Other studies have been done in the national parks and they could be 
of help to the Assiniboia development people. 


MS. HARMON: 
Aileen Harmon, Banff. 


Mr. Brooks has pretty well expressed my concerns regarding the 
impact on the Palliser Pass area, that is the access to the upper 
Spray and Assiniboine areas. However, the one point he didn't make is 
the impact of horse traffic on alpine areas. Pack train travel 
through the mountains is one of the finest experiences anyone can have 
but excessive use by horses is becoming a very serious problem in 
Banff park. There is a strong possibility, which Mr. Cote may not be 
aware of, that horses may be banned from Assiniboine Park. I would 
think that a livery operation with horse travel from Assiniboia would 
be one of the chief summer recreational pursuits and this 
consideration should be kept in mind. 


MR. KREGOSKY: 


Brian Kregosky, past user of the various wildland areas 
surrounding your concept. 


Regarding the conceptual plan, I would like to emphasize for Mr. 
Kyllo that you mention a 300 acre ski slope development. I. would 
estimate a possible core area of 700 acres or so and I see no need for 
a 7,000 acres area of lease. I'm just wondering if the 7,000 acres 
would be used as a lever against a possible conflict with the timber 
lease, or do you have no faith in provincial agency management and 
zoning of the surrounding areas of your development? 


Another question, which just amplifies what the previous two 
speakers said, regards user capacities and carrying capacities of the 
wilderness areas around the development. I don't think they have the 
capability for more extensive types of recreation such as horse and 
hiker use, in other words longer trips, and thus you will in fact be 
forced to make use of Assiniboine Provincial Park, the Palliser Pass 
area, the Palliser River area which I feel is still wilderness and 
also possibly the north Kananaskis River area which is mooted for 
wilderness area. In other words a lot of your extensive recreation 
will involve areas outside your local development area. 


I'm very concerned about the use of these areas especially when I 
come to my last question, the demands and pressures generated by the 
road. As you said, that road has great potential for a circuit trip 
down to the Kananaskis lakes. Of course it does. It's already there 
and I imagine many of us have driven over it. It is a nice scenic 
route even though lumbering is there. But what pressures and demands 
will this generate in terms of your development, in terms of the 
capacity of the Smith-Dorrien valley and in terms of the day users who 
are going to be brought into the area because of such an upgraded 
road? I would like you to consider placing a restriction on potential 
overuse of the area through your own type of mass transit, bus service 
from Canmore for example. Otherwise, you're possibly going to 
degenerate the qualities your concept wants to maintain. 
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MR. CROSSIs 
Gerry Cross. 


I think we've got two distinct questions here, the concept and 
the location. I'm concerned about the location. When people talk 
about buffer zones for the national park they're not talking about an 
arbitrary figure such as one mile but rather about ecological 
boundaries such as those related to game migration. I think it is 
essential that this information be used to determine the locations for 
such projects. I think this is very important. 


I'm also concerned about overuse of Mount Assiniboine and areas 
like this. I think this is a real problem that must be considered 
beforehand, not only by the people who will be coming to the 
development but also by the general public. 


Also Mr. Cote says that no ecological studies on the land's 
capability to sustain this development will be done until the concept 
has been approved. I can certainly appreciate the economic reasons 
for this. But on the other hand I'm concerned that if this happens 
these studies will be predicated on the assumption that the 
development will proceed. One of the results of such studies then 
would not be that the development should not proceed. I think this is 
a real concern too. 


MR. LAIRD: 
Philip Laird of Calgary. 


I have some concerns that I would like to phrase in the form of 
questions for Underwood McLellan. First, could Underwood McLellan 
clarify whether they envisage a concept of limited development, or do 
they anticipate growth without bounds with regard to residents and 
accommodation? In other words, do you envisage a maximum limit for 
people ultimately, or would you let the population of residents and 
visitors grow without bounds? 


Related to this is a second point. Does Underwood McLellan 
recognize that there could be a critical mass of services and 
populations above which the population growth could not be contained? 
In other words, you could get many people living there and in another 
generation the children of those people would like the area and there 
would be no way they could be directed to leave. This is a sort of 
townsite thing and I do think it has dangers. 


Thaeadlyis what provision would Underwood McLellan make for 
municipal government in the area? Would it be a strict company town 
or would there be a proper municipality? 


Fourthly, the question that has concerned many people: why 7,000 
acres rather than a lease on a central core? 


Fifthly, in your proposal you envisage snowmobiling on Some areas 
of the lake during the winter months. I would like to inquire if you 
really appreciate the compatibility of snowmobiling with skiing, both 
cross-country and downhill. Even in adjacent areas there does arise 
the possiblity of conflict. 


Sixthly, there is the question of the impact not only on national 
parks but also on Mount Assiniboine Provincial Park in B.C. 


Lastly, if you do not get a red light at this, stage .-, say you 
have a yellow light - would you be prepared to present a more 
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detailed study with environmental impact statements at future public 
hearings before final approval is given? 


MS. WINSPEAR: 
Mary Winspear of the Local Council of Women. 


Two of the previous speakers more or less covered our concerns. 
But we are very concerned about the priorities given by these people. 
First of all, apparently they have done all kinds of engineering 
studies on the feasibility of slopes. They have done studies on where 
they are going to get the financing, but they have done nothing about 
the environmental impact. As far as I understand, one of the reasons 
we're having these hearings on the eastern slopes is because 
ecological aspects and considerations are most important. I would 
suggest that perhaps before these hearings go much further you request 
the government, if it is going to put money into this at all, to have 
these studies done so that we all know whether we can safeguard 
against future environmental deterioration if any of these proposals 
go in. 


Also, are we to understand that condominiums, such as those at 
Lake Louise, will be put up and just the people with a great deal of 
income will be able to afford going there? There will be no area 
where the little fellow who has to go for recreation near his home is 
able to get accommodation. 


DR. HAMILL: 


Lou Hamill, a specialist in outdoor recreation at the University 
of Calgary. I'm speaking here on my own behalf as a private citizen. 


It seems to me that we're faced with an impossible kind of choice 
which is the result of a long history of inept management of the 
eastern Rockies. Also I think it is a bit of a farce because what is 
being presented here is one single proposal. Many other alternatives 
should be considered at the same time. There are, for example, three 
major alternatives which I think should be presented by the 
Environment Conservation Authority or by other parts of the Government 
ObeAL ber ta. 


The first major alternative is, what are the other possible ski 
developments for this area? There appear to be a number of other good 
possibilities. The people who are presenting this particular proposal 
have already indicated that there are good ski development potentials 
in the Smith-Dorrien Creek area and the Kananaskis lakes area. 


The second major alternative we should be considering is 
alternative townsite developments. One alternative townsite 
development, and I'm not pushing it, is at the Kananaskis lakes and 
another is at Mud Lake. And there are other possibilities. Yet we 


are being presented with a single alternative and we're being told to 
make a choice, yes or no. 


The other alternative we should be considering is alternative 
road access to this area. We are being told that there is one single 
development and access is through Canmore. An alternative that has 
just been hinted at and which should be given equal consideration is 
down the Kananaskis valley and through the Smith-Dorrien Creek valley. 
We are not being presented with that possibility at all. 


I would like to make a comment on the proposals for large 
recreational developments which are being considered at these 
hearings. First of all we should be aware that we're not ina take it 
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or leave it situation. There is plenty of money looking for 
investment opportunities. In fact, this is one of the big problems 
facing the business world in all of North America and western Europe. 
That means that soundly conceived ideas can attract money in the 
future. Nor should we feel that a development outline such as this 
one creates a prior claim to public land. 


Let us also consider that most ski developments and other large 
recreational proposals in Alberta have been poorly conceived and 
carried out by the originators. The only one that appears to have 
been reasonably successful from all points of view is Sunshine 
Village. All the others haVe shown some Serious problem. 


Several ski resorts have failed resulting in great losses of 
private and public money. It is just as likely that many of these 
proposals would also fail. Therefore there has to be an adequate 
study done by the government to parallel this study being presented by 
Underwood McLellan. 


Ski resorts and other recreational developments on public land 
should be negotiated only in a competitive situation and should never 
be rushed. This is the best way to insure that a proper development 
advantageous to all parties is achieved. The high possibility of 
making serious errors, as evidenced by all of our ski resorts 
operating and closed, indicates that hasty development is a _ serious 
error. 


All of the large recreational developments proposed in these 
hearings involve substantial public investments for roads and road 
maintenance and it is quite clear that this particular development 
will involve a very large amount of money for highway construction. 
Some developments may also involve substantial subsidies of several 
kinds, and there are clearly subsidies involved in this one because an 
arrangement will have to be made with the existing timber lease. Thus 
the cost to the public of errors in development may be very great. 


As indicated at the hearings yesterday, there is a great deal of 
guidance available on this particular matter from the U.S. Forest 
Service. I think it is about time that the Alberta government started 
to make use of that. 


I’'would suggest that what we are now considering should be closed 
down. That is, we should stop considering this particular development 
proposal until an adequate study is made of all other alternatives on 
the basis of adequate information. In particular, alternative ski 
development sites in the vicinity of the upper Kananaskis and Spray 
Lakes, alternative townsite developments and so on should be fully 
costed and made available to us. 


MR. RUTHERFORD: 
Bill Rutherford. I represent the Calgary Hook and Hackle Club. 
While listening to the questions something came out very strongly 
to me. How can we possibly expect our government, or ourselves for 
that matter, to make any resource management decisions or to accept in 
principle any proposal until it has complete and total scientific and 
engineering knowledge with respect to our environment and its natural 
resources? 
MR. JAMIESON: 


Bob Jamieson. 
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I would like to make a few comments as an ecologist and a skier. 
Because I am a heavy-duty skier I am very interested in this project 
and also concerned about the long-term effects. 


I think a point that has been seriously underestimated is the 
long-term use of this area. I am surprised that Underwood McLellan 
hasn't perceived this. In terms of economic benefit they have 
seriously underestimated the long-term value of this project. We're 
not talking about a ski area for Albertans and we're not talking about 
a cottage development for Albertans. What we're talking about is the 
access to Assiniboine. If Assiniboia is developed it will play a role 
Similar to that of Zermatt in Switzerland. It will become the closest 
accommodation to Mount ASSiniboine which is, I think without argument, 
the prettiest mountain in the Rockies and equivalent to the Matterhorn 
in the Swiss Alps. 


There is a variety of factors. The terrain for skiing at Zermatt 
is very poor. You have to go up three ski lifts before you can _ ski. 
In other words it is worthwhile building three lifts to provide access 
to slopes where you can actually ski. It is not a good valley for 
skiing yet there are 75 to 80 lifts there at the present time. 


Potentially this is a project that 20 years from now will be the 
size of Banff unless we put exact limitations on it. Yet Te Lewdontt 
think limitations in this particular situation will even work. If we 
put accommodation in for 1,000 people, 20 years from now 5,000 will 
want to get in. You will have to do something about it. So I think 
this is something that has to be considered in relation to this 
project. 


It has to be considered in a regional context. What are B.C.'s 
plans for access to Assiniboine and what are their considerations for 
the development of ski areas on the other side of the Divide? That is 
a very valid criticism for all of the presentations throughout these 


hearings. We have had no mention of B.C. and I don't think B.C. has 
had any representation here. I have looked over the Continental 
Divide. There definitely is something over there and I think we 


should recognize it. 


A couple of points of information on helicopter skiing. First, 
helicopters are motorized transport as per the present Wilderness 
Areas Act. This means that the major part of the best helicopter 
skiing out of Assiniboia is in the upper Kananaskis, a proposed 
wilderness area which, if legislated, would force helicopter skiing to 
go elsewhere or it would be in direct conflict. 


My second point of information: at 6,000 feet what problems are 
you going to face in fertilizing a golf course? Are you going to get 
the grass cover properly developed at that altitude? 


My final point has been covered completely by Dr. Hamill. There 
are alternative sites in the area and the major one, I think, is the 


Kananaskis lakes. We don't have information on it. We don't know 
what the situation is. What is needed - and if), we asked “the 
forestry service in the States this is what they would tell us - is 


a decision on potential ski areas after ten years of Snow data, which 
really puts all these developments back ten years. I think a major 
need in this area, righty naw, is’ va) fulltledged jistudy sof all» the 
potential ski sites within the Kananaskis-Spray area, perhaps using 
the upper Elbow as sufficient snow for potential ski areas. Chis es 
something we don't have any data on whatsoever. 


I think it should also be pointed out that in a development of 
this kind where you have control by one corporation you immediately 
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put yourself within certain sociological limitations. One of the 


primary examples of this kind of development is Vail in Colorado. In 
Many ways I suppose you could consider it a good ski development. It 
certainly makes a great deal of money. They have certain design 


aspects which are excellent. For example, they have very narrow roads 
through the area so that this core is basically a pedestrian area. 
Unfortunately, they also will not sell season tickets to people with 
long hair or beards. This kind of sociological control of people by a 
corporation iS something that is very, very dangerous and has to be 
watched. 


Another aspect of this kind of development is the fact that with 
the kinds of costs being considered - $10 million to $15 million, or 
considering the escalation of costs in these kinds of projects perhaps 
we should project that and say $20 million = Ane Ordere, tone getma 
return on that kind of investment you have to appeal to the upper 
echelon of the public, particularly the ski public which is upper 
echelon to start with. You have to appeal to the people with the most 
money. 


For any project like this, and I have visited several including 
some in the States, I would suggest a weekend cost to a skier of $70. 
That eliminates a great number of people from this area. And I think 
this sort of thing has to be considered. Certainly there is a two- 
sided problem. If the public pays for the road perhaps it reduces the 
cost somewhat for the public. On the other hand making the 
corporation pay for the road increases the cost. So you have a great 
deal of difficulty balancing this. 


MR. DAY: 
Eric’ Day- 


ne would like to ask Underwood McLellan, as engineering 
consultants, if they consider it possible to design a scenic highway 
through the Spray valley and keep it free of snow during the winter 
without the sort of environmental distrubance now being created in the 
Kananaskis Valley, or will there be an escalation of bigger and better 
roads as each resort competes for business? 


I would also like to know what impact studies you have made as to 
the effects of your project on the Marvel Lake area and on the Mount 
Assiniboine area. 


You have suggested the use of helicopters to ferry skiers to the 
military range, the Royal Group and Mount Assiniboine. Have you 
considered the effect that excessive use of helicopters would produce 
on other users of these areas? Also, have you noted that the area 
immediately south of the proposal is designated as a key ungulate 
range? 


MR. COTE: 


First, I tried to say that to date we have used the best 
consultants we know of to add to our own capabilities. We don't think 
we are masters of all trades. To say we have ten biologists on staff 
might not necessarily mean that we have the ten best. We propose to 
use the best people available in order to give this project a thorough 
study. 


I said that this is a concept. We fully expect, and have been 
told by the government and Dr. Trost of the Authority who invited us 
to make this proposal, that the land use might be approved. Perhaps 
some terms of lease might be approved. This is not a green light. He 
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indicated to me that if this were the case in all likelihood there 
would then be time to complete the studies required and there would be 
a subsequent hearing to consider all the findings. I think that 
answers several questions in one breath. That is the basis on which 
we came to this hearing. We recognize that what we have presented 
only points a finger at the potential land use. The report authorized 
by Dr. Warrack and Mr. Yurko indicated this has good recreational 
potederalieerethink the onl yeuthang. that jwasn't there ~to  igive it 
excellent recreational potential was access. 


I have said that we haven't looked at the migratory routes of 
animals. We will though. Also, we intend to conduct detailed studies 
on waste disposal. 


Landfill: the problems with national parks landfill aren't in the 
methods, they are in the implementation of those methods. We have 
successful landfills and are consultants to the federal government on 
solid waste disposal methods in the Arctic. We are considered to be 
experts in this field by our clients. Perhaps we are not as expert as 
some people in this audience. I will grant that. However, we dontt 
intend to have bear problems with our solid waste disposal system. 
Someone said, export the solid waste. Shall we take it over the Great 
Divide and put it in B.cC.? Is that where solid waste should go? Or 
shall we take it to Canmore and put it in Dillingham's mines? It has 
to be handled and it has to be handled properly. We intend to do so. 


We have considered snow and wind with regard to skiing potential. 
Our conclusions are not final. We may decide in ongoing studies, if 
we do conduct ongoing studies, that it's a bad location and perhaps 
that will be the last time you hear of it. But we don't intend to 
proceed hurriedly nor do we intend to proceed without having answers 
for all of the problems raised. 


The Spray Lake Sawmills is definitely a conflicting use. I think 
itvisea wsetthattcanebe rationalized s Ti sit cannot “thenyI think it sis 
up to the government to make a decision as to which use has the nost 
benefit for Albertans. 


Several people asked how much the road will cost. We have taken 
a cursory look at the road. Our first guesstimate is $5 million, 
perhaps half of it in the first three miles. We said we desire it to 
be a public road. That gives the control of the rest of the scenic 
route to the government, not to us. We don't propose to exercise any 
control on the road once it provides access. That is a function of 
the provincial government. 


Perhaps I could deal here with the fact that we mentioned 7,000 
acres. Our concern is control of a reasonable area. Lens. not 
necessary for us to exercise the control. I don't think we would 
object if the government approved a plan for that 7,000 acres and 
leased to us the amounts we actively wish to use. Once that plan was 
an official, approved plan then the government would in in the stew if 
they allowed something else, not us. We stated 7,000 acres because 
the key to our concept is that the outer periphery of this 7,000 acres 
must return to its natural state, that is to say it cannot be touched. 
We would limit, and I think I made this clear, the useS within the 
outer wildland area. 


The number of patrons is a difficult question to answer. We do 
not intend to make a rich man's paradise, no more than other ski 
developments are rich men's paradises. We are not a ski development 
per se. We want a year-round development. We think the day is long 
past when a development can be promoted and nurtured for very few 
people. We think the day has come when developments must be for all 
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ranges of income and all classes of people. That is what we propose 
0 cdo. 


There was a guestion on billions of people miles and I would like 
to refer to that. This is an awkward number. Lt ~WaS ,§OUrs aWay,. Of 
putting into perspective how far Assiniboia is from transportation 
routes in relation to other developments. We have shown and we know 
that people will not come from Edmonton and Calgary only. They will 
come from everywhere. However, these two cities represent a mavjority 
of the people in Alberta. If you took the total population of each 
city and made a round trip to each facility you would generate a 
billion people miles. That will not occur. It is only an example of 
where AsSiniboia is in relation to those two major population centres. 


We think we are doing everything we can to make sure that this 
isn't a Snow Ridge or a Pigeon Mountain. How well we do it will 
determine whether or not it is and we have full confidence it will not 
be. 


Calgary Power has said, and I paraphrase, our business is 
generating power. In order to generate power economically and 
expeditiously the lake must fluctuate. We have no quarrel with your 
development as long as you don't want to regulate the fluctuation in 
the lake. We accept that as a given fact in putting forward this 
proposal. 


Helicopters were mentioned. Again our development does not hinge 
on having helicoptor skiing, not at all. We have been approached by 
people who now conduct helicopter skiing tours and they have expressed 
an interest in Assiniboia as a base. Naturally, if the mountains they 
were taking people to were restricted to non-motorized vehicles then 
why would it be necessary to have a base at Assiniboia? We certainly 
agree that there should be wilderness areas and if there are and they 
are limited to certain activities then that is a fact we have to live 
with. 


The impact of horse traffic and the wild game must also be 
considered. What we're after here is a land-use qualification which 
does not now exist, the terms of lease that might be available. From 
that point the detailed studies could be undertaken. Certainly we're 
not looking for a green light to cut down trees next year or the year 
after, although that will happen, and put up buildings. There has to 
be control by the government, control by the Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission, control by the Department of the Environment and 
eventually control by the people of Alberta. 


We don't know yet whether there would be municipal government of 
what other type of governmental system there would be. I believe this 
is a matter for the Department of Municipal Affairs to determine. 


I think we're not at the stage nor will we reach the stage where 
we limit beards and long hair. Harry Kinelli could never get in. He 
is one of the prime movers behind this idea. I think we intend to 
make it open to the public. 


With regard to how many people at what price, the preliminary 
cost benefit and economic analysis we have done indicates that with a 
fair share of the existing market and its potential growth and with 
competitive facilities - and we feel our facilities will be more 
than competitive - and competitive pricing this project can make a 
significant return. 


We have continually postulated that you can't build a project for 
a select group of people. You must therefore design your project so 
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that it can be used by a wide number of people in both the summer and 
winter months. That is the general philosophy we have and the general 
philosophy we intend to maintain. To go into detail would be star- 
gazing because we do not have that detail today. 


The representative of the Local Council of Women said that the 
government should do the environmental impact study. I concur 
wholeheartedly. I am certain that we would be using the same people 
they would use. A valid point was made that studies will be directed 
to approval or to proceeding with the project and not directed toward 
abandoning the project. Perhaps this is a role the government could 
play and their findings would certainly be more neutrally received 
than the findings of any groups, no matter how highly qualified they 
were, that Underwood McLellan chose to engage. 


Mc. Rutherford, I wasn't able to make a note of your comment 
except to say there was no answer to it. Really, I don't think I'n 
dealing fairly with your comment. 


Mr. Jamieson made several points, one suggesting that Underwood 
McLellan suffered from tunnel vision. iP chink perhaps that. vs 
correct. I think we have keyed largely on our project. We alluded to 
the fact that other areas are good ski areas. We found one that is an 
excellent ski area, probably the best, but it is the Kananaskis forest 
reserve's experimental station. We didn't even consider continuing 
our studies. 


I would like to make these points in conclusion. The basis for 
our market will be Albertans. We feel that any spinoff which does 
occur will not be of significant impact to account for. We would 
expect to justify the road based on its usefulness to the public. On 
one hand we are told that the road should be a private road and the 
developer should maintain it. A second person says the road should be 
a public raod and everyone should have access. I think there are two 
diverse situations here. It can't be a private road for which you 
need a pass to travel on or you pay a $1 entry charge. That is the 
last thing we have in mind. No matter who pays for it we believe it 
should be a public road. If the final approval, and I postulate a 
theoretical or hypothetical situation, were to be given two or three 
years from now and the government said we must construct and maintain 
the road, as Underwood McLellan we would still consider it a public 
road even had we paid for every cent for it. We would analyze the 
project on that basis. If it were an economical project we would 
proceed but, if it were not economical, and this company does not have 
large resources, we would not proceed. 


In any case, I'm given to believe that there will be further 
public hearings before any development proposal is approved. This is 
a concept and not a development proposal. We don't want nor do we 
expect to get a green light today or tomorrow. I think Dr. Trost said 
the results of these hearings will be available six months from now. 
Six months from now we don't expect to get a green light. We expect 
to be told, yes, it is safe to proceed to more studies or, no, the 
land is not classified for the use which you envisage. If that is the 
answer at that time we will abandon the project. 


I think perhaps because I am a skier and people involved in this 
project have largely been skiers we have subconsciously overemphasized 
ski development. Ski development is but a part of it. We think there 
is a year-round development. We want to work to that end, and again I 
would restate that we don't believe a project in today's world and 
climate that caters to a specific part of our society will be 
approved. 
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I would like to digress and hit the snowmobile because that is a 
potential use on the lake itself. My own view is that snowmobiles are 
on their way out except as transportation, and they will no longer 
terrorize animals and other patrons. We would not envisage use of 
snowmobiles that would cause damage in any form to the environment. 
We would not want snowmobiles on trails. We would be willing and 
pleased to have controls by government saying snowmobiles can be here 
or snowmobiles cannot be here. If they are not allowed, this has no 
bearing in our minds on our project or our concept. Today some people 
feel they can be used for recreation. If the majority says there 
shall be no snowmobiles, why should there be? We use them in our 
business as transportation. In the far North we own two snowmobiles 
and they have never been used for recreation. They are now coming 
close to the end of their use because we've worn them out trying to 
get in and out of ASSiniboia in the middle of winter. What I'm saying 
is that we do not want snowmobiles as an approved use for part of our 
project. That isn't for us to say. That is the Authority's decision 
and if they say they're not allowed here, fine. We have no quarrel 
with that. 


Dr. Hamill made several good points, although they were 
statements and hardly rebuttable. I think perhaps it is time that the 
potential of the Rockies be analysed. We think we have analysed one 
potential here. We see potential for our development as a non- 
conflicting use. We see that it has great promise as a resort centre 
and a recreation centre for Albertans. We think the final concept can 
be shaped to meet most of the comments made, but not all of them of 
course. It is never going to be the case where everyone is happy. We 
still think it can be a viable project and we look forward with 
anticipation, Dr. Trost, to your final judgment on our proposal. 
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The Bow Wildlife Group (unincorporated) 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL c/o J. Shier 
CAYLEY, Alberta 
February 28, 1973 


Government of the Province of Alberta 
Director of Lands 

Department of Lands and Forests 
Natural Resources Building 

EDMONTON, Alberta 


TO: Public Hearings on Land Use and 
Resource Development in the Eastern 


Slopes 


RE: PROPOSAL FOR A MULTI-FUNCTION WILDLIFE 
FACILITY IN THE CANMORE CORRIDOR 


Dear Sir: 


We request that our proposal for a multi-function wildlife 
facility be considered at the Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource 
Development in the Eastern Slopes. Details of the proposal are attached. 


Briefly, the proposal is to develop a wildlife park 50 miles 
west of Calgary which would include facilities for observation, education, 
research, and nature appreciation. It appears that between 500 and 1000 
acres of land would be involved, 


The purpose of this submission is to present a concept for 
consideration: details of layout, costs and ownership will be studied 
in the second stage. It is suggested that the project be a joint 
undertaking by the Provincial Government and the Bow Wildlife Group 
which is comprised of the interested Albertans whose signatures appear 
below. 


Members of the Group will be available to discuss the proposal 
at your convenience. 


Thank you, 
Yours very truly 


The Bow Wildlife Group 


SN : b. ee J. Shier, Conservationist 


FEF Bees B.D. Florence, B.Sc. Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine 
Ds a D.W. Smith, M.Sc. Professional Engineer 
of; . 
llugh Campbell, Professional Agrologist 


See also supporting letter 
appended from Mr. Tom Baines 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Brief presents a proposal for a multi-function wildlife 
facility to be located adjacent to the Trans Canada llighway approximately 
1S miles east of the Banff National Park and SO miles west of the City 
of Calgary. The main feature of the facility would be an area in which 
Wild animals could be observed in a nearly natural state. In addition, 
an education-contact area would be included and all of the facilities 
would be available for research. The wildlife maintained and identified 
would include birds and plants, For present purposes, this facility will 


be termed A Wildlife Park. 


The idea for this wildlife park originated with Mr. J. Shier 
of Cayley, Alberta, who began correspondence with the Provincial 
Government in 1969 at which time plans for the Canmore area were uncertain, 
Mr. Shier is a conservationist and ormithologist with a background in 
domestic and zoological animal husbandry and management. In preparing 
this Briet, Mr. Shier obtained the support of the people whose signatures 
appear on the Letter of Transmittal and who are known as The Bow Wildlife 


Group (Name applied for). 


This Brief presents details of the concept and facilities, 
with suggestions on ownership and operation, Costs and income have 
been considered in a general way, but no attempt is made to present 
economic feasibilty figures since detailed studies will be undertaken 
only if the response to the concept is favorable and the project is 
compatible with overall planning for the area. 

The value to society of such facilities is well established 


and will not be expanded upon in this Brief. 
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CONCEPT AND PURPOSE 


The wildlife park proposed in this Brief would incorporate 
the following features: 

-A wildlife observation area in which the public could 
observe wild aninals in nearly natural conditions and 
in which tne animals would be restricted as little as 
possible; 

-An education-contact area in which the facilities, 
particularly those for children, would be planned for 
learning by direct contact and close-range observation; 

-A wildlife research function in that all of the facilities 
would be available to institutions or individuals for 
ecological research or intensive study of specific species; 

-A wildlife appreciation and recreation area in which 
hiking trails would be provided and in which botanical 


and, where possible, omithological specimens would be 
identified. 


Of the above, the wildlife observation area is the most 
significant. It would fulfill a need which is not now satisfied by 
zoos or by the Banff National Park. In most cases, zoos cannot present 
animals in a natural setting. The National Park is completely natural, 
but it provides no assurance that visitors will see wildlife: the bears 
no longer frequent the garbage dump (not a natural setting in any case), 
the bison have been reduced to a few, and cloven-hooved animals (deer, 
moose, elk, sheep, and goats) are seen only occasionally along the 
roadways. The wildlife park proposed would ensure that the public would 
see wild animals in a nearly natural setting in which they could be 
observed or photographed without endangering the people or interfering 


with the animals. 
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The education-contact area would be expanded as need and 
interest yrew., Initially, an area would be provided in which children 
(and adults) could handle and feed non-dangerous species. If specific 
educational requirements arose, such as School Board field trips, this 
area could be broadened. Where practical, wild species would ve presented 
with their domestic counterparts for comparison, For example, domestic 
sheep and mountain sheep could be presented together. The observation 
of any wildlife is educational, but the intention in the education-contact 


area would be to emphasis instructive components. 


The wildlife research function of the proposed facilities 
would overlap and would be provided as a side-effect of the other 
functions. Obviously, there are some types of research that would not 
be possible except in a totally natural setting, but the research 
function is becoming more significant in the justification of wildlife 
parks and in making research funds more productive (See appended letter 
which was circulated by the North American Wildlife Park Foundation, Inc., 


an organization which was founded to encourage this type of research). 


The wildlife appreciation and recreation aspect of the 
facility would include ornithological and botanical species in addition 
to animals, The-main feature of this area would be hiking trails along 
which bird feeding stations would be located and indigenous plants 


would be identified.with markers. 


In summary, a multi-function wildlife park is proposed which 
would function primarily as a wildlife observation area and which would 
include facilities for education, research, recreation, and appreciation 


of wildlife. 
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PROPOSED FACILITIES 


It is proposed to locate the wildlife park in the northeast 
comer of the Canmore Corridor in the Bow River Basin. This location 
was selected on the basis of its proximity to the Trans Canada Highway 
and the variety in terrain. This site was also recommended in the 
study, "The Canmore Corridor Recommended Land Uses" by R.E.G. Armstrong, 
prepared for the Department of Lands and Forests in July, 1968. ‘Itis 
approximately 50 miles west of the City of Calgary and 15 miles east 


of Canmore north of the 1A Highway as shown on the appended plan. 


It is estimated that between S00 and 1000 acres of land should 
be reserved for this development with the final area being determined 
by more detailed studies after the concept has been accepted in principle. 
The park would be laid out to include terrain typical of the prairie, 
foothills, and mountains. In as far as practical, species would be 
separated into ecological units with each type of terrain containing 
only those species normally found in that ecosystem. The ecological 
units and some examples of the species for each are: 

-PRAIRIE gopher, badger, coyote, antelope, mule deer, 
bison, bobcat, meadow lark, ground owl, prairie 
chicken, rattlesnake, cactus, sagebrush; 

-WOODLAND ground squirrel, tree squirrel, white tail deer, 
elk, moose, caribou, lynx, black bear, mink, 


marten, otter, wolverine, wolf, woodland birds; 


-MOUNTAIN mountain sheep, mountian goat, marmot, grizzly 
bear, cougar, pack rat, mountain plants and binds; 


~ARCTIC musk oxen, fox, barrenland caribou, wolf, plants 
and birds; 
-OTHER species from anywhere in the world which, in some 


degree, could be provided with a natural environment. 
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Detailed layouts of the wildlife park will not be presented in 
this Brief, but the approach will be outlined. The site proposed 
includees a full range of topography, the natural features of which 
would be used to separate ecosystems and species. The facilities would 
be planned to interfere as little as possible with the natural setting. 
For example, access roads and viewing points would be hidden by natural 


barriers such as trees, cliffs or ricges. 


Wire fences would be avoided, except for the perimeter fencing 
required by the Wildlife Act. Fences are unattractive and can result 
in injury. For example, deer may fight through fences during the mating 
season or may not see the wire when frightened. Rough woad or natural 
rail fences would be used because they would be more in keeping with 


the natural surroundings and could be constructed with unskilled labour. 


The dry moat would be used for some species at selected points. 
Most progressive zoos in North America now use the dry moat because it 
does not restrict the view but places the animal at a physical and 
psychological disadvantage. To illustrate, Mr. Shier of the Bow 
Wildlife Group was told by San Diego Zoo officials that the impala had 
never jumped their moat which was only six feet across, even though impala 
are capable of jumping several times that distance. The explanation is 
that the animals would be jumping from comfort and safety (food, herd, 


and high ground) toward potential danger ( people and unfamiliar ground). 


Dangerous carnivours are the most difficult to enclose in 
natural surroundings. Because of this and potential conflict with the 
atmosphere of the development, these animals would not be included in 


the initial facilities. 
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The educational-contact area facilities would be constructed 
to provide maximum educational entertainment for children with a minimum 
of risk to the animals. Animals, particularly young animals, would have 
access to a common area where they could be handled and fed by the 
children (or interested adults). The animals would be free to retum 
at all times to their own areas which would be inaccessible to humans, 
The risk of overexposure would be very small. In addition, the area aid 
the animals would be kept free of disease and parasites to eliminate 


health hazzards to the public. 


In addition to the above facilities, it is proposed to set up 
hiking trails, rest areas, picnic grounds, and such other facilities 
as would encourage public enjoyment and understanding of wildlife, It is 
not proposed to provide overnight camping facilities as they would not 


be compatible with the atmosphere intended. 
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OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


In one sense, tne ownership and operation of the wildlife park 
is not relevent to this Brief, but it is useful to consider what the 


structure might be. 


The proposed site is Crown Land and it is suggested that 
ownership remain with the Crown. This will ensure that the public 
interest is represented in the future. Until recently, the animals 
would have been owned by the Government, but recent legislation has placed 
ownership in the hands of the licensee. The Bow Wildlife Group would 
provide the necessary planning, financing, and management of the 
project. (It should be noted that construction and maintenance will 
be labor intensive and that the project may qualify for Federal 


assistance or Provincial Government incentives) 


The present suggestion is that the project be a joint 
undertaking by the Provincial Government and the Bow Wildlife Group. 
This will provide-public control and will allow interested members of 
the Group to be involved full-time in a project that interests them 


personally, that is, the preservation of and contact with wildlife. 


The success of this type of project depends on the interest, 
knowledge, and imagination of the people involved in planning and 
operating it. The Bow Wildlife Group is prepared to provide these 


if public and Government response to the concept is favorable. 
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Tom R, Baines 
ste. 105, 108 — 235 Ave. (Si 
CALGARY 3, Alberta 
25th February, 1973 
Mr, Jack Shier 
Bow Wildlife Group 
CAYLEY, Alberta 
Dear Mr. Shier: 
Thank you for permitting me to see a draft re a proposed 
Wildlife Park. I have visited many such Parks in various countries 
and am quite enthused on the subject. I should perhaps qualify the 
above by stating that most of those I have visited are almost entirely 
profit-oriented and lack most of the educational features you mention. 
For a long time I have hoped that some such Park might be 
operated by the Calgary Zoological Society, but they are evidently 
content to operate an excellent facility in a limited area. Certainly, 
there is no question [of competing] , rather one should compliment 
the other. 

Such a project as you suggest cannot be undertaken hastily, 
but properly organized, I believe it would be a great thing for Alberta, 
especially the southern portion - just as the Alberta Game Farm has 
benefited Northern Alberta. 

With a good zoological garden already existing here, such a 
Park could venture into a wider range of subjects. 


As with most service oriented features, it would be a fairly 


high labour [content] organization with a "spin-off" on local industry. 


Sincerely 
Tom Baines 
Reproduced with the permission of 


Mt. Tom R, Batnes, former Curator 
04 the Calgary Zoo 
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NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE PARK FOUNDATION, Inc. 


BATTLE GROUND, INDIANA 47920-US.A. 
Telephone: (317) - 567-2265 


October.6, 1972 
Dear Colleague, 


Today I am writing to tell you about something that 
might interest you. We all are aware that s008 ean be 
a@ valuable place to train students tn animal Lehavior 
and to do research. At a time when research funds are - 
dwindling, many of ue find that szooe offer @ good opportu- 
nity to do meaningful research. 

Recently several papers in Bioscience have discussed 
wildlife parks ae an additional resource for atudents 
tn animal behavior. One paper wae critical of z008 their 
lack of support for research and education and urged ° 
that something be done about it. : 

If you have been attuned to the buetnees eeotion 
of the weekly magazines like TIME, NEWSWEEK and BUSINESS 
WEEK you will have noticed that. a large number of drive- 
through wildlife parke have come into existence in the 
taet few years and that more are planned. They are patterned 
after the financially highly successful Lion Country ; 
Safart in Florida, whioh opened in 1967 or so. Theee : 
parks are operated as.a business and make a profit. They 
display animals in large areas while the visttore are 
locked safely in their care. These parke have shown that 
people will pay the etiff entrance fees and seem to enjoy 
what they see. 

A few years ago I went to one of theese parks and 
wae etruck by the tremendous potenttal for research and 
education in animal behavior. Millions of interested 
people viett these parks each year. Aside from a tape- 
recorded message about the animale, there te no effort 
to inform the public about the animale and their behavior 
tn the park. While some researchers are permitted to — 
gtudy there and geome funds are spent in support of researoh, 
thie ts not generally the caee. Support of research ia 
usually done for the sake of publictty. Education of 
the public te incidental and not due to the efforts of 
the management beyond the exhibition of tha animals. 

If, ae ectentiete, we are critical of what we see, 
then we should also offer some solutions. I feel that 
we have an obligation to make known to the general publie 
what we know about the behavior of animale - which te 
the most interesting part about them. However, we also 
know that an apprectation of behavior needs some guidance 
tn observation. There is also another motive in this 
teach-tha-public-what-we-know proposition: we need their 
support to help preserve the animals. Whether ae part 
of the overall concern for ecology, for the preservation 
of epeotes from extinction, or for an aquarenees of animals 
and their neede--a better informed public means voter 
support for proper legislation at the right time. 


OO% Recyeted 
Preoe 


and Ecology of Animals and Humans 
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In order to use the drive-through wildife park fer education 
and research, we have founded the NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE PARK 
FOUNDATION, Inc., a@ non-profit corporation that will develop and 
operate NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE PARKS. The sole reason for our 
extstence will be to use the tncome - all of tt above expenses - 
for the support of research within the parks and in the wild, and 
then to make the results available not only through traditional 
sctenttfic channele, but in our Viettor Centers to the publia. 

We will use graduate students working on thetr dtiesertations as 
wildlife rangers in the various animal display sections. They will 
be enrolled at various universities across the country who wish 

to parttotpate tn a work-study program. While the studente sit 

tn vehtcles and keep watch over the public, they wtll aleo be taking 
notes on the animals for their research. The Vteitor Center will 

get up-to-date information on what has happened that day and the 
students will get thetr academic rewarde. Each sectton wtllt be 

under the superviston of an ethologiet ataff member. Alt you péople 
who complain about how bad 3008 are can give us your expert knowledge 
on how we can tmprove the facrtitttes for the sake of the animate - 
and we will lieten.. 

At a time of diminished federal research support, we vill 
be able to support students, a certain nunber of etaff - who will 
have untversity affiliation - and we will be tratning people to 
go out into 2008 and other wildlife parks to spread our ideas. 

To bring thie about we need your help. Please jotn the FOUNDATION. 
A newsletter - PRAIRIE FIRE - will keep you informed about our 
plans and progress. We will feature primartly Worth American animals, 
but plan to feature some exotic ones too. We will have about 300 
to 500 acres in central Indiana. Negottattons for the tand are 
now under way. The land is zoned. We have three professional fund- 
rataers working for the FOUNDATION. We have a financtal management. 
company, MULTIVEST INTERNATIONAL, Inc., to obtain mortgage financing 
for funds not covered through donattons and to manage the business 
- end of this enterprise. Finally, we are completely independent 
tn the way we destgn the parks and operate the educational program 
and how we keep the animale - based on the best arhahogseat knowledge 
available. 

Since we are a non-profit organization, Deh a distinguished 
Advisory Board to help guide us, and are teamed up with MULTIVEST 
INTERWATIONAL, Inc. we will create the beat operatton of tte kind. 
The people who make decisions about the park, the research and 
the education will be people like you and I - not businessmen who 
know nothing about these matters. The people who handle the financial 
part will be businessmen who know their job - not sctentistse who 
know tittle about these matters. We have brought together a group 
of people who understand thts and are committed to the cause of 
conservation, research and education in the biology of behavior 
and ecology of animals and humane. 

More detailed informatton will become available through the 
first tesue of PRAIRIE FIRE which te to appear soon. It will be 
avatlable to members of the FOUNDATION, along with all the other 
privileges that membership entatle. 

A postage-free envelope ts enolosed for your convenience. 


Sincerely youre, 


aL 44 JAP 
Erigh Klin anmer 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KONISKY: 

What do you envision as being 
buildings on the location? 
MR. SMETH: 

Permanent buildings would be 
after the animals, shelters for cert 
have to have service buildings, that 
coming and going. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Staff quarters perhaps? 
MR. SMITH: 

Well, I was thinking about th 
on that site. They could be remote 
buildings, just what is required b 


be required. We don't envision a re 


MR. KINISKY: 


In your brief you mentioned ho 


the final complement of permanent 


just those necessary for looking 
ain species for wintering. we'll 
is sanitary facilities for people 


at, but staff quarters need not be 
But a minimum of permanent 
y people working in the area would 
staurant or motels. 


Ww you would finance this thing. I 


wonder if you could expand on it because there is going to be a fairly 


major capital outlay to begin with. 
MR. SMITH: 


Our thought at the moment 
unless the government wishes to part 


interested in being involved in it f 
MR. KINISKY: 
Supposing you get to the sta 


original capital pooled to get this 
zoos has 
make it an economically viable unit 
live and grow? 


MRe SN EIHS 


From gate receipts. We intend 


MR. KINISKY:?: 


You wouldn't have idea 


charge for entry? 


any 


MR. SMITH: 


Yes, I think between $1.00 and 
MR. KINISKY: 


talk about the edu 
are you talking at 


When 
hays 


you 


park, Smith, 


traditionally been lack of money. 


is that we will finance privately 
icipate in this. Wetve had people 
inancially. 


ge where you can come out with the 
started. One of the problems of 
How would you propose to 


and one that would continue to 


to charge for this. 


as to what kind of money you would 


$1.50 per person entering. 


cational aspect of this particular 
all about the use of classroom 
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types of buildings, places where students could be housed, or is this 
purely an outdoor experience? 


MR. SMITH: 


I would say purely an outdoor experience. There again, I think 
we could modify that a little depending on what happens in the rest of 
the area. School Division No. 41 has proposed a totally natural 
learning environment at these hearings. If the people educating 
wished something between that, I think the logical place to provide it 
would be at the facility we're suggesting. 


MR. KINISKY: 


If you used the facilities for educational purposes would there 
still be a charge for students? 


MES SMEs 

Yes, I think so, either direct or indirect. The school boards 
may wish to contribute money to some of the facilities. He) Money 9 
think they would have to be charged for their use. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Mr. Smith, I don't believe you stated whether you intend this to 
be a year-round operation. Do you expect people to come during the 
wintertime? 

MR. SMITH: 

Yes, there are certain species and certain things you can display 
in the wintertime as well as in the summer. It certainly wouldn't be 
used aS much in the winter. Many species simply don't care to hang 
around in that weather. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Among the buildings you would have, would there be such things as 
holding barns for the treatment of ill animals? 


Meme oMaaeun's 
Yes, we would have to have that. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Among your group there is a doctor of veterinary medicine, Dr. 
Florence. Is it your plan that he would be a resident veterinarian? 


MR. SMITH: 


I think I would have to let him answer that. However, if the 
operation justified it I think he would, yes. If the operation 
doesn't justify the attendance of a full-time veterinarian, I would 
assume he would continue the practice he now has. 


MR. DOWLING: 
I would like to get a better concept of the fencing arrangements 


and so on you would have. I gather from your brief that you're going 
to fence the people away from the animals. Is this correct? 
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MR. SMITH: 


Yes. You start with perimeter fencing. The provincial 
regulations require steel fencing around the entire area, that is the 
outside fencing. In areas where cars drive through and people can be 
locked in their cars, there is no requirement for fencing with most 
animals. Where fencing is required or where a barrier is required to 
protect the people from the animals or vice versa, we would use a 
natural ridge, for example from which the animals could be viewed with 
the fence obscured in the bush at the base of the ridge. In this case 
people would not have their faces pressed against the fencing. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What about the walking trails that would be contained within the 
area? Would they be roped off, or how would that be handled? 


MR. SMITH: 


No, I think it would be undesireable to rope them off. With the 
amount of foot traffic there we would have to confine people mostly to 
trails. I think if you provide a trail and encourage people to stay 
on it, probably they will. But we can tolerate a certain amount of 
wandering off the defined paths and would like to encourage it insofar 
as it is compatible with keeping things growing next to the paths. 


MR. DOWLING: 

In respect to the educational aspect, would it be your plan to 
have qualified interpretive guides to go with groups and explain 
various facets of animal life? 

MR. SMITH: 

No, we didn't have that in mind. Obviously the contact area, 
which is one feature of the educational function of this, would have 
to be supervised to ensure that animals weren't being mauled and 
weren't biting the children if they were annoyed. 

I envision the more general educational use as being school board 
trips where the Supervision and instruction would be provided by 
teachers. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Has your group examined the total carrying capacity of the 
proposed area or how many animals you might be able to carry on that 
land? 

MR. SMITHS 

Not in detail. However, it would be part of our next stage of 
work to examine that in detail. We specify between 500 and 1,000 
acres and we're reasonably sure we're in the right area. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you anticipate that feeding of these animals will be done 
totally by grazing or by a combination of grazing and feeding? 


MR. SMITH: 


Percentages are hard to guess, but I would say the majority would 
be artificial feeding because the area simply would not tolerate 
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natural grazing and still retain itself at all for any number of 
animals. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You have suggested that the facility could be used as a research 
area. I was wondering if your appropriate departments have had any 
discussions with the University of Calgary to see whether they, in 
fact, would like to be involved in this type of program? 


MES SMEPHs 


No official discussions. Dr. Giest of the Department of 
Environmental Sciences read our brief prior to submission. I have 
talked unofficially to people involved in this type of thing and they 
have said, yes, it would be useful to them. One chap was doing 
research on bears, for example. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Have you considered using a nearby Indian labour force to 
construct the facility? 


MR SMELT: 

This did come up. We didn't talk to the Indians about this. I 
don't know whether they would appreciate us thinking of them as a 
cheap source of labour. 

MR. DOWLING: 

That depends on what you pay then. 

MR. SMITH: 


I think the implication in your question was a cheap source of 
labour, was it not? 


DRe LRGs Ts 


In your introduction you have the sentence: "The value to 
society of such facilities is well-established and will not be 
expanded upon in this brief." I know you do expand upon it a little 
bit, but would you now elaborate on that comment? 


MR. SMITH: 


I think it is kind of inherent in what I say. I see a need for 
it as a half-way thing between our cities and the wilderness. Also, I 
suppose one could argue that since they exist all over the world they 
have a value to society. Rin Nor "sure that's) a “totally ) logical 
argument. We have lots of things that exist that aren't valuable. 


DR. TROST: 


Has any support in society among other groups developed for this 
proposal? 


MR. SMITHS 


From the people who have read the brief comments have been 
favourable. I assume though that we will get some unfavourable 
comments today and this is part of the process of our learning as well 
as the hearings. 
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DR. DROST 


If you have evidence of support in the form of letters you would, 
I suppose, pass it on to us? 


MR. SMITH: 


Yes, and perhaps while I'm here I should just read one letter of 
support which may carry some weight. This is from Tom Baines, the 
former curator of the Calgary Zoo. We let him read this before we 
submitted it in February. The letter was addressed to the Pow 
Wildlife Group, to Mr. Jack Shire: 


Thank you for permitting me to see a draft re: a proposed 
wildlife park. I have visited many such parks in various 
countries and am quite enthused on the subject. I should perhaps 
qualify the above by stating that most of those I have visited 
are almost entirely profit-oriented and lack most of the 
educational features you mentioned. For a long time I have hoped 
that some such park might be operated by the Calgary Zoological 
Society but they are evidently content to operate an excellent 
facility on a limited area. Certainly there is no question of 
competing, rather one should complement the other. 


Such a project as you suggest cannot be undertaken hastily 
but properly organized, I believe, would be a great thing for 
Alberta, especially the southern portion, just as the Alberta 
Game Farm has benefited northern Alberta. 


With a good zoological garden already existing here, such a 
park could venture into a wider range of subjects. As with most 
service-oriented features it would be a fairly high labour 
content organization with spinoff on local industry. 


DR EROS is 


I wanted that in the record. This is the former curator of the 
Calgary Zoo. Is that spirit of cooperation present in the Zoological 
Society? 


MR. SMITH: 


I can't honestly say. I hope that perhaps someone from the 
Calgary Zoological Society will speak on it here today. Mr. Baines 
was speaking as a private citizen here. 


Die bEOsis 


I think you have had some talks with the school system. Are they 
showing a strong interest or a modest interest? 


Moe so Maan bis 


No, we haven't had direct talks with anyone in a position to make 
commitments or decisions on this. We know that the Calgary Public 
School Board is looking for places within an hour's drive of Calgary 
to take students on field trips. I know a little of what is going on 
rit qelolalicg I have two children in school. I don't think there is any 
question that the school boards will be interested. Whether their 
interest extends to being involved financially, I don't know. 
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DR. TROST: 

Youfre planning on 1,000 acres and quite a variety of species 
would be present in those 1,000 acres. Do you feel you will have any 
of the problems associated with feedlots? 

MR. SMITH: 

There again, we will have to determine how much load we can put 
on the area naturally. But I think we are going to be faced with 
problems like sewage treatment because of the loading of animals. 

DRe) LROST: 

If there is a negative reaction to your proposal from neighbours, 
I assume those representations may be made this afternoon after you 
have completed. 

MR. SMITH: 
From neighbours? 
DReeTROST: 
Right, from people who may be near the proposed location. 


MRA SMELT: 


Yes, I would presume so. Are you referring to the photographic 
facilities near there or are you thinking of people living in... 


DR. TROST: 


Both as a matter of fact, but the latter would follow nore 
logically from what we've been talking about - people who are living 
nearby and don't want to be eaten by carnivorous animals. 


AR. SMITH: 


It's not very charitable of them, but we would listen to their 
objections. 


DR. TROST: 


You suggested a joint venture with the province as a possiblity. 
What do you need from government for this project to go ahead? 


MR. SMITH: 


I suppose the minimum we would need is the right to use the land, 
and in a sense that is a joint venture. We might need some initial 
assistance on environmental impact studies. This should obviously be 
the first step in this sort of thing. If the government wishes to 
provide the money, we'd be most pleased but I don't think we can hope 
for that. But if they wish to act as a partner, we'd be interested. 


DR. TROST: 
To build up your collection will take time in itself. What kind 


of time are you thinking it will take, from when you begin, if you do 
begin, until you are ready to go? 
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MR. SMITH: 


We can start without a fully completed facility I think. The 
studies, financial arrangements et cetera and results of this hearing 
are going to take at least a year. Thereafter it would be another 
season, I would guess, for animal getting, construction and the like. 
I would say a minimum of two years from now to have something 
operating. 

DR LRO sare 

Do you need any access roads built to your place? 
MR. SMITH: 

Not in the area we're thinking of. It's right at the crossover 
road between the main highway and the old highway. There are litter 
roads in the area now. We'd be adjacent to the old highway in fact. 
So the access roads would be limited to a ramp or two, probably in our 
own interior roads. 

DR. TROST: 

The distance is 50 miles from Calgary, is that right? 
MR SMITH: 

Yes. 


DR. TROST: 


Isn't that a fairly long distance from your major population 
centre? 


MR. SMITH: 

I don't think so really. This wouldn't, of course, serve just 
the Calgary population. It would be tourists as well. I'm not sure 
of the percentage of Calgary people, as opposed to outside tourists, 
going through the park gates at the moment. 

DRee RO sites 
Wouldn't it affect your education contact? 


MRS Ms 


Yes, the school board's attitude is that anything within an 
hour's drive of the city is suitable for their purposes. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you want to make a comparison between what you have in mind 
and the Alberta Game Farm? 


MKe SMITE: 


I think the comparison would be that we have a few features that 
Al Oeming does not have in his contact area. We would be in a more 
pleasant setting I would say. He might disagree. We would use fewer 
steel fences. We would hope, perhaps, to cooperate and trade animals 
with him. 
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DISCUSSION ON BOW WILDLIFE PARK PROPOSAL 


MR. GEISLER: 
Eric Geisler. 


The other day Chief Snow mentioned that the Indians were thinking 
of doing a similar thing. I'm wondering whether the two are going to 
complement each other or whether they will be in direct competition. 
If they are in direct competition, will they both be economically 
feasible? 


MS. HARMON: 
Aileen Harmon, Banff. 


More or less unofficially I represent quite a few naturalists who 
have a knowledge of this area which the proposers do not seem to have. 
Anyone walking in there knows that the animals are already there. 
They may not see them but they are there. Chiefly a facility of this 
kind would destroy the unique natural attributes of the area which 
deserve preservation. 


I already have a proposal about the Yamnuska natural area which 
is contained in my brief, but I feel I should speak for it here. 


I hereby propose this as an addition to Bow Valley Provincial 
Park. It is an unique area of rolling hills and small lakes lying in 
the angle between Mount John Laurie, or Yamnuska, and End Mountain 
which projects south to Highway No. 1A. It is bounded on the south and 
east by Highway No. 1A and the road to the rock quarry. Here there is 
a lush and greatly varied plant life and bird population, mingling 
elements from the mountains, the foothills and the .prairie. It 
deserves high priority to preserve it from degradation. 


Some grazing is committed here. Whether this can be reconciled 
or discontinued, I am not in a position to say. But I would urge that 
all motorized vehicles be banned. I would suggest a roadside picnic 
area and a nature centre with facilities for conducted walks as part 
of an outdoor education program. I feel that this is all the area can 
possibly support if it is to maintain its unique character. 


I don't question the motives of the people who have proposed this 
natural park. I do question the area they have chosen. I find a_ few 
aspects of their proposal rather naive. They talk about the children 
feeding the animals. This is one thing you have to teach children not 
to "dors How do you stop animals from grazing when they are in lush 
vegetation? This is the most lush area in that whole region. 


As I say, there already is a natural population. There are 
sheep, white-tail deer, the occasional moose and elk and beaver dams 
there. I think this whole thing is in jeopardy. 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


I have a concern over the methods of disease and parasite control 
that might be utilized within this area. Any time animals are 
enclosed like this they become much more susceptible to disease and 
parasites. As well, what means of predator controls will be utilized? 
This could be predators from within or without. Sometimes fences 
don't keep them all out. 
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In conjunction with this, birds don't have much respect for 
fences that are attached to ground. What means will be utilized to 
protect birds from the outside area, or to keep birds in that have 
been brought into the wildlife park? 


Where will the animals be purchased, from local sources or will 
they be brought in from other areas? 


Waste disposal is always a concern, especially when animals are 
enclosed. Even though it is a large area there still would be an 
enclosure and a buildup of wastes. Feed and water supply is a 
problen. I don't doubt that this has been looked into quite 
extensively, but perhaps a few details on this would help. 


The compatibility with the Stoney Indians has been mentioned. 
With the other developments and proposed developments within the 
Canmore Corridor this should be considered. 


MRS. FAWKES: 
Mrs. Vera Fawkes from Strathmore. 


I was hoping someone with more authority from Wildlife Unlimited 
would appear today or this week. I might be getting myself in the 
soup for even coming up here but I can't sit there any longer. 


Number one, I definitely am connected with Wildlife Unlimited and 
this is an adjacent, this is not just in the area. We have been under 
construction, the excavation has been built and the only reason we 
haven't been able to open it to the public is the inclement weather 
all this winter and spring. 


Most of you have heard of Wildlife Unlimited I'm sure. In fact, 
this particular game farm was outlined in The Herald in the issue of 
August 18 last year, '72. We have a contract with the Stoney Indians. 
In fact we know Chief Snow. He was here the other night and that is 
probably the facility he was referring to. We have drawn up a very, 
very detailed agreement. We are going to be hiring Indian labour and 
probably have already because our facility is definitely under 
construction. 


I’ am just a little hazy as to the exact location of Bow Wildlife 
Park, but our facility is exactly 1.3 miles east of the junction of 
the No. 1A and No. 1X across from Seebe in that general area. 


Bow Wildlife Park sounds like a wonderful thing, but as the 
previous speaker said, it is definitely going to jeopardize our area 
which is privately owned and entirely Canadian owned. We're trying to 
open it up to the public. It is going to be comparable to Al Oeming's 
Game Farm, but on a much smaller scale because it is a smaller area. 
I think, if my memory serves me right, we have 300 acres. It is under 
construction and it has been passed by the government. So I am just a 
little confused as to what this is all about. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you be so good as to write us a letter outlining what your 
facilities are and what your program for the short-range future is? 


MRS. FAWKES: 


I'm just wondering if Mickey hasn't already done this. He is the 
president. 
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DR. TROST: 


Would you ask him to do it? I'm not sure that we've seen it in 
our correspondence. If he has done this then we'll find it. But 
check with him to see if it has been done. 


MRS. FAWKES: 


The main thing I wanted to emphasize was that it is not a 
photographic enterprise in its entirety. I realize Mickey Bailey is 
connected with Channel 2, most of you have seen his program. He 
originally wanted a filming compound but the previous government 
insisted that they start, why can't we have a game farm if Al Oeming 
has a game farm in the northern part of the province? This is why he 
had to call on some financial assistance. 


I don't know whether he has sent a letter or not. You don't 
think you have heard of one? 


DR. TROST: 

ZT don't thank so. dust check with him. Its possibile that he 
has sent it and I've forgotten it. But we would like to have the 
information if we haven't got it. 


MRS. FAWKES: 


What does happen to existing faciliies when they are this far 
advanced? To me it would seem that all this work and money ... 


It happens that my husband is going to manage it. Mickey is 
going to be the photographer and he has called on my husband, put the 
finger on him to manage it. We are presently engaged in an extensive 
cattle ranch but we're planning to give it up and move up there 
immediately, in the fall. But it seems to me that this is going to be 
a waste of time if the government is planning to bulldoze us out of 
there just as soon as we get started. 

DR. TROST: 

I'd be astonished if that was the thought. 
MRS. FAWKES: 

Well this place is right next door. 

DR. TROSTs 


But we would be obliged if you did give us information about it 
so that we would be able to be sensible. 


MRS. FAWKES: 

I'll see what I can do. Thank you very much. 
DR. HAMILL: 

Lou Hamill. 

It seems to me that there is a question that has come up here 
several times gentlemen which, I think, is going to require some 
action by the government. It appears that there are a number of 


people in Alberta who are repeating the mistakes that have been made 
everywhere else. 
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There is a great deal of study of recreation going on at the 
present time and it is found to be a very chancey proposition. There 
is a great opportunity to lose money in recreational enterprises or to 
get a very low rate of return. I'm afraid that I would say that what 
we've just heard seems to me to be a very unlikely economic 
proposition. 


I think there ought to be a place where people who are interested 
in going into recreational enterprises could go and get advice on this 
particular matter. I suggest that there should be a department in the 
government with some expertise on recreation businesses where people 
who have some interest in going into recreational businesses, whether 
they are guest ranches, game farms, ski areaS or whatever, could 
obtain some preliminary assessment of the proposition. I think it 
would save a very substantial amount of wasted time and money. 


I'd just like to give one hard-nosed estimate of what is involved 
here which I think ought to be available to anybody who is going into 
this kind of business and preferably in the government. As I read 
what is on page 4, I see essentially a repetition of the kind of 
displays that are available in the Calgary Zoo, or available without 
any substantial charge at Banff National Park. What is proposed here 
is essentially an exhibit of Candian wildlife. 


Now I did a study for the City of Calgary which included some 
substantial concern with the zoo. One of the obvious things about 
zoos in Calgary and everywhere else is that they are losing money. 
You can only afford to operate a zoo if you are a city or some other 
government agency. There is very little money in a zoo of this type 
aS a private operation. Obviously there is one in the north that is 
functioning, but I suspect that it operates on quite different lines 
than indicated here. 


I think it also ought to be known to the people proposing this 
that my study included a recommendation that there be a display of 
large mammals on Nose Hill. AS you may know, the City of Calgary is 
now thinking of either acquiring 2,600 acres or 4,100 acres on Nose 
Hani. They are now trying to figure out what they are going to do 
with that land. One of the obvious things is to display large 
Mammals. I would suggest to you that if these large mammals are going 
to be available for exhibit free on Nose Hill in Calgary that there is 
very little opportunity for anybody to make money on it 50 miles away. 
Thank you. 


MR SMETH: 
I'm ready to comment, but I don't know if I am ready to rebut. 


The first questionner asked whether our proposal would complement 
or be competitive with what apparently was proposed by the Indians, 
and whether the things would operate in competition. Certainly there 
should not be two. If the Indians were doing it, we would not. The 
area couldn't support two such operations. 


Ms. Harmon said that the area is unique in its flora and fauna 
and should be preserved for that reason. We weren't aware that it was 


that unique. If it is and studies bear this out, we are not tied to 
any one area. All we are interested in is some area that has some 
woodland and some mountain topography in it. We can move a 


considerable distance. 


The next gquestionner asked about disease and parasite control of 
animals. This is a problem in all game farms and we would deal with 
it in the same way that others do. Predator control within and 
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without is a problem also dealt with by other game farms. We would 
not envision that the ones we have inside eat up all the other ones. 


There would be a minimum of introduced birds. We only introduce 
the ones that would not fly away and populate the area. Our approach 
woulda be to try and attract some of the native birds so that: the 
Sightings are a little more frequent than they are in nature. 


Where would the animals come from? Partly through the Provincial 
Wildlife Department, but the major source of all such animals is other 
ZOOS. 


Now, Mrs. Fawkes has stated that they are doing this already near 
this site, and what are we doing proposing this? Well, I guess’ there 
is some confusion here. The Department of Lands and Forests has told 
us there is no permit issued for opening such facilities to the public 
up there. This facility was proposed for this area in 1969 by Jack 
Shire and we've never been advised of any other permits being issued 
for the facility. One of us must be misinformed. If indeed there is 
an existing permit for this and it is being done up there as Mrs. 
Fawkes says, then it certainly makes a mockery of our presentation and 
the hearings. 

© 

Dr. Hamill said that he felt it was an unlikely economic 
enterprise and referred to other such facilities. I think the type of 
facilities he was referring to are the ones that run at high cost 
because of the exotic animals they are trying to maintain. 


Finally, I'm well aware that Nose Hill has prairie topography. I 
don't know that you could arrange to exhibit many woodland or mountain 
species in anything even approximating natural conditions on Nose 
Hill. We would be quite happy to move or leave the prairie idea 
alone. Let it be done on Nose Hill. We've talked to people involved 
in Nose Hill about this. I think one of the previous speakers 
representing Nose Hill said he saw no conflict between the two. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This concept for development of the Lower Mount Rundle 
area in the north Canmore Corridor in Alberta is a demonstra- 
tion of the opportunity it presents for a unique range of 
land utilization. 


The plans and proposals presented here must remain schem- 
atic until detailed investigation is made of the technical 
suitability of specific land units. The feasibility of the 
concept is, nevertheless, positive in terms of the larger context 
of location, demand, general land suitability and environmental 
quality. 


The primary business attraction of this project is potential 
land value after development of a residential community in con- 
junction with recreation facilities. The plans also envisage 
year-round activities so as to avoid problems associated with 
seasonal operations. This integrated recreation village concept 
with attractions in all seasons is unique for the area. Correla- 
tion of a wide range of activities is the essential element in 
creating a viable project with long-term stability. 


Mount Rundle Village is the keystone to a larger concept 
which envisages a regional recreation area encompassing the 
Chiniquay-Canmore-Kananaskis triangle. Skiing and summer recrea- 
tion facilities on the Spray Lakes-Smith-Dorrien Valley area 
would place a major recreation complex closer to Calgary than 
existing facilities in Banff National Park. Development of this 
regional recreation area will relieve pressure for the develop- 
ment and continued use of such facilities within the park and 
thus complement policy designed to assure preservation of park 
values. 
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RATIONALE AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT 


Ue Development of the land in the Canmore Corridor for 
recreational uses is deemed essential from the stand- 
point of the existing and increasingly intense demand 
for recreation facilities. The outstandingly beauti- 
ful mountain environment of the subject area offers 
the ideal opportunity for people to own cottages in a 
comprehensively designed recrestion village setting. 


Die The area is one hour by car from the rapidly growing 
population centre of Calgary and ‘ies adjacent to the 
Trans-Canada Highway and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


oY The attitudes of conservation interests and the evolv- 
ing policies of National Parks will put new emphasis on 
private development of recreation facilities outside 
the parks. It will be a prime objective of this prop- 
osal to concentrate on recreational and residential 
uses which will relieve the demand for them In Banff 
National Parks. 


4, The development proposed must enhance the economic base 
of the Canmore region and its existing and potential 
population group. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LAND AREA AT THE BASE OF MOUNT RUNDLE 


The area is bounded on the south by the Village of Canmore, 
and on the east by the Bow River, the Trans-Canada Highway and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The boundary of Banff National 
Park defines the northern limit of the area and the increasingly 
steep slopes of the east face of Mount Rundle limit development 
on the west. The locatlon characteristics of the subject area 
are further described on the accompanying North Canmore Corridor 


Reference Map. 


The subject land can be described in terms of three distinct 
land units. The flood plain of the Bow River on its west side is 
laced with tributaries of the main river channel. This level, 
heavily treed area has potential for hiking, riding, and camping 
facilities. 


The flood plain merges on the west with a series of gravel 
terraces and ridges. This zone appears suitable for structures 
which would vary in type according to slope, bearing capability, 
and serviceability. 


The steeper slopes of Mount Rundle are already under develop- 
ment for ski facilities. 


Access to the whole Lower Mount Rundle area directly from 
the Trans-Canada Highway is critical to the success of the develop- 
ment. An interchange exists adjacent to the subject land and now 
serves Canmore, and is suitably located for access to the area 
with the addition of a connecting ramp. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT 


The concept for the development of the Lower Mount Rundle 
area would be an integrated recreation, resort and residential 
community encompassing a range of activities for both private 
and public use based upon the rich and unique environmental 
resources of the area. 


Each component of the development would enhance the success 
of the others. The elements of the development discussed below 
are illustrated on the plan CONCEPT FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


The tnn would form the functional and social centre of the 
community with short and long-term living accommodations, indoor 
recreation facilities and offices. On the grounds of the Inn 
would be playground facilities for court games. 


Linked to the Inn would be a lodge and villas at the base 
of the ski slopes near the southern end of Mount Rundle. 


Clusters of private and rented residences would occupy the 
terrace land north of the centre. Convenience shops and play- 
grounds would be incorporated into this residential community. 


The residential development would be integrated with the 
amenity of championship golf courses on the lower terraces. 


Portions of the flood plain would accommodate overnight and 
long-term public camping facilities. 


The creation of a lagoon on a tributary of the river, related 
to the Inn, would add an important recreational and visual feat- 
ure to the development. 
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A major portion of the flood plain area as well as the 
upper ridges would be maintained as an extensive natural 
reserve, A trail outfitter would be established to serve 
canoeing, riding and hiking activities. 


The natural values of the total area would be preserved by 
detailed control and comprehensive design. Clustering of 
development would allow a high proportion of the scenic land 
for passive uses. Once established, the high quality of the 
development, along with its attractiveness and use, would be 
self-maintaining. 


CONCEPT FOR "DEVELOPMENT 
LOWER MOUNT RUNDLE 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


A development of the scope described for Mount Rundle 
Village requires a major financial commitment. Therefore 
it must be undertaken by an existing corporate entity with 
comprehensive financial resources and dedication to the 
concept. The development site is one which requires and 
deserves total design control based on ecological principles 
with respect to the inherent natural beauty and the proximity 
to the National Park. 


All land in the area of interest is Crown land except 
approximately 160 acres owned by Canmore Mines Ltd. ft ws 
suggested that disposition of this land by the Province of 
Alberta could be on the basis of earned purchase rights 
after fulfillment of certain commitments on the part of the 
developer. The objective would be to assure proper implem- 
entation of a master plan by the developer prior to the 
ultimate transfer of title by the Provincial Government. 
Such a policy framework could stimulate development of Crown 
rather than privately owned land, thus assuring a greater 
financial return to the people of Alberta while at the same 
time providing much needed recreation and housing facilities. 


As is usually the case, access to°the area is a major 
deterrent which must be overcome to make development feasible. 
In this respect, a co-ordinated Federal-Provincial program 
to relocate the Banff airstrip in the Canmore area, bridge 
the Bow River into the Mount Rundle Village area and improve 
the access to Spray Lakes would do much to stimulate devel- 
opment outside park boundaries. 


Co-operative action of this nature would be consistent 
with Provincial and Federal policies designed to enhance 
economic activity in the area, promote development of Pro- 
vincial recreation areas and preserve a wilderness environ- 
ment in National Parks. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You say the largest portion of the land you are interested in is 
held by the province in the name of the Crown? 


MR. WOOFTER: 
That's correct, sir. 
MR. KINISKYs 


Now you say guite clearly that one of the things you want to do 
is become involved in a real estate project, in essence this is going 
to be a money-making project. Could you provide us with any more 
details on just what sort of real estate proposal we're talking 
about? We are in the realm of having a look at the disposal of Crown 
land into a money-making proposition. I'm particularly interested in 
knowing, for example, what sort of participation could be afforded to 
those citizens of Alberta who, because of limited financial ability, 
couldn't pay the kinds of money that would be involved in buying a 
house, cottage, condominium or whatever else is proposed. 


MR. WOOFTER: 


Well, I believe that's the government's problem. I have tried 
through the suggestion of the Crown corporation to somehow inject into 
the financial structure means through which there could be 
participation, indirectly of course, through revenue flowback to the 
government, the general revenues of the government from a project such 
as) thiss 


Otherwise, the way I visualize it is that you have a corporate 
entity, call it Mount Rundle Village Limited. The government owns 45 
per cent of it, private enterprise 55 per cent, or vice-versa. 
Through having such a mechanism, I think that you would protect the 
public .interest. If the people from the government on the board of 
directors of this imaginary corporate entity decide that they want to 
set aside part of it for low down payment condominiums or whatever, 
they would have their say. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you had any discussions with the government concerning 
possible participation by them in such a project? 


MR. WOOFTER: 
I have not. This is the first time I've publicly proposed this. 
MR. KINISKY: 


You have not done this with either the provincial or federal 
governments? 


MR. WOOFTER: 
No. I've had many years of contact with the provincial 


government on this project as a concept, but I have never talked with 
them along the lines you have just suggested. 
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MR. KINISKY: 


Have you had any discussions with private individuals who might 
be interested in investing in this sort of proposition? 


MR. WOOFTER: 

Yes. 
MR. KINISKY: 

And what sort of responses have you had? 
MR. WOOFTER: 


Ten years ago they said you are ten years ahead of your time. 
They are becoming more interested now. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is it correct for us to assume that the market for Mount Rundle 
Village would be similar to that for the Assiniboia project proposed 
by the Assiniboia group under Mr. McLellan? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


I think they are complementary. I don't know specifically what 
Underwood has in mind for ASsiniboia. The way I visualize this thing 
is that the Canmore area would be the jumping-off spot as it were. 
This should be the place.where the village kind of development is 
permitted or encouraged, where the recreation facilities should be in 
the Spray Lakes-Assiniboia country. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would it be your plan to sell the properties once the village was 
developed? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


That would depend on what kind of decisions are handed down by 
this AUthority. I don't know what the outcome would be. But $4 tecani 
say that from a real estate point of view, either you are going to 
have to have a long-term lease arrangement with some kind of land 
tenure provisions in it, or you don't have a saleable commodity. 
Either you have to get title transfer or long-term lease, preferably 
title transfer. But if this is not satisfactory to the government 
then some other arrangements would be made. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would you expect the persons interested in such a property to 
come from the Province of Alberta only, or would you expect that it 
would extend beyond Alberta? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


It could very well extend beyond Alberta. I would hope that 
perhaps enough funding could be developed in Alberta to finance the 
thing. But I would not think that you should restrict ownership to 
Albertans. 
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MR. DOWLING: 


Housing, as I notice from your introductory remarks, is intended 
for recreational and commercial activities. I am concerned about the 
amount of land which is available for development in the corridor as I 
am sure many people are. There is an existing town there now, the 
town of Canmore. Would there not be competition for this land with 
the town of Canmore? Would you be in competition with the town? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


A couple of weeks ago I visited with the Mayor of Canmore - and 
this is a personal opinion, let me put it that way - he seemed to 
think that in all likelihood Canmore as a more or less urban kind of 
expansion would move across the Trans-Canada Highway and then towards 
Harvie Heights. From his own personal viewpoint he could see no 
conflict at all with the townsite of Canmore in this proposal. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is there any sort of physical or topographic barrier that would 
prevent the Town of Canmore adjoining the site you are speaking of? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


I don't really think so. I visualize them connecting ultimately 
by a road loop through Mount Rundle Village tying back to Canmore, so 
they would be complementary and yet they would be apart. This may not 
sound too logical but I think it could exist. 


MR. DOWLING: 


For economic reasons, would you see justification for pooling for 
instance, water treatment facilities for that portion of the valley 
and sewage treatment facilities? 


MR. WOOFTER: 
Absolutely. That should be done. 
MR. DOWLING: 


I'd like to just have a word with you about the airfield. Have 
you, or has anyone on your behalf ever discussed with the Minister of 
Highways and Transport the suitability of . the terrain and the 
prevailing wind conditions that exist in the valley as related to the 
field where you have suggested it might be? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


No sir. I attempted first of all to get some information about 
where, rumour has it, they intend to put the airport. It really is 
more than rumour because as long as four years ago I had looked at a 
layout in the Department of Lands and Forests offices in Edmonton 
which showed the strip to be exactly where the rumour insists it will 
be now. Other rumour says that aS soon as this hearing is over the 
cabinet is going to make a decision on this. I would hope that they 
get the input from the Authority before they make a decision so it 
won't be another Lake Louise Village kind of situation. But I don't 
think it really should be there. The work that Underwood McLellan 
have done would indicate that it should not be there. 


But now to get to your question. I think in analogies to a large 
extent, because I don't have the qualification required or the 
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Statistics and the scientific data to answer your guestion ina 
concrete way. But if they had intended to put it where it is 
proposed, there is only one mile or one-half mile from where the 
runway would have ended to where it would now begin. The direction is 
the same. I've looked at the terrain myself and it's reasonably flat, 
so by analogy I would say that half a mile movement to the north 
shouldn't make any difference aerodynamically, in landing airplanes 
there. But this is as far as I've gone. I have not talked to anyone 
about it. 


I do understand that a thorough study has been made of the 
location of the strip on the crescent. If they can land on there, I 
see no reason why they shouldn't be able to land half a mile further 
north. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Who do you expect would be using this field? Do you feel that 
the possible clients of Mount Rundle Village would use the field? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


Yes, and people in Canmore. A number of people I know fly small 
aircraft. One of them just by chance lives in Canmore. In discussion 
he felt that from his experience as a pilot and having used facilities 
in small places like the Okanagan Valley that this is a real asset to 
a small community. He felt that it would be a facility that use would 
be made of and could be something of value to that particular area. 


That, combined with what I believe the park requirements are, I 
think is justification for having a strip somewhere in there. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is this terrain, taken either by Mount Rundle Village or by the 
airstrip, winter grazing land for elk or sheep? 


MR. WOOFTER?: 


I understand that the lower level is. I learned that today fron 
a resident of Harvie Heights. There is a grazing lease for horses 
there in the summer. 


DR. TROST: 


In this proposal, on page 4 you describe the development concept 
in somewhat more detail than you have so far done this afternoon. I 
know that your concept iS in what you call raw form, but if the 
development concept as outlined on page 4 still contains some of your 
thought, would you summarize that concept for our benefit and the 
benefit of the audience please? 


MR. WOOFTER: 
Yes. I might just as well read it. 
The Development Concept 
The concept for the development of a lower Mount Rundle area 
would be an integrated recreation, resort and residential 
community encompassing a range of activities for both private and 


public use based upon the rich and unique environmental resources 
of the area. 
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Each component of the development would enhance the success 
of the others. The elements of the development discussed below 
are illustrated on the plan, Concept for Development. 


The Inn would form the functional and social centre for the 
community with short and long-term living accommodations, indoor 
recreation facilities and offices. On the grounds of the Inn 
would be playground facilities for court games. 


Linked to the Inn would be a lodge and villas at the base of 
the ski slopes near the southern end of Mount Rundle. 


I might comment here that the sketched plan has that ski facility 
too far north. It is intended that it would be the same ski facility 
that is already partially developed on the south end of Mount Rundle. 


Clusters of private and rented residences would occupy the 


terrace land north of the centre. Convenience shops and 
playgrounds would be incorporated into this residential 
community. 


The residential development would be integrated with the 
amenity of championship golf courses on the lower terraces. 
Portions of the flood plain would accommodate overnight and long- 
term public camping facilities. 


The creation of a lagoon on a tributary of the river, 
related to the Inn would add an important recreational and visual 
feature to the development. 


A major portion of the flood plain area as well as the upper 
ridges would be maintained as an extensive natural reserve. A 
trail outfitter would be established to serve canoeing, riding 
and hiking activities. 


The natural values of the total area would be preserved by 


detailed control and comprehensive design. Clustering of 
development would allow a high proportion of the scenic land for 
passive uses. Once established, the high quality of the 


development, along with this attractiveness and use, would be 
self-maintaining. 


DR. TROST: 

An interesting part of your proposal is the involvement of 
government in it. You have not only made a proposal which I'd like to 
talk about afterwards about the involvement of the provincial 
government in the corporation, but you have also had sufficient, and 
it is great courage, to involve the federal government at the same 
time. 

MR. WOOFTER: 

That's really dreaming, isn't it? 

DR. TROST: 


Do you feel that the federal government has a role in the 
program, apart from the location of the airstrip? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


Yes, | Sir. But it's a rather tedious thing to discuss. I don't 
think they would have any equity ownership in the project. But 
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because they have a vested interest in preserving park values and 
because the other day the gentleman who presented the national parks 
brief said they would like you to help them carry the load, you know 
what they want you to do for them. Now you can tell them what you 
want them to do for you. 


This is a negotiating position and I would think that if the 
atmosphere is right that, I don't presume to know anything about how 
the government would go about doing this, but I do have, I think, 
enough business experience to think that there is a negotiating 
position to take here. This would be a funding arrangement that could 
be just like a joint municipal-provincial kind of thing. It may make 
sense to them. I don't know but I see the two as being separate. 


DR. TROST: 


In the location of the airstrip and your suggested location, the 
strip was to be in the park and the service facilities outside the 
park. Do I remember that correctly? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


That's correct. I don't know what the word would be to describe 
bringing this kind of proposal in at this stage. I think it was clear 
enough that I was forced to do something with the information I had 
about where it was proposed to be located. 


Then it seemed to me, as I said in my statement, that this could 
be Square 1. It's not so unreasonable to expect the federal 
government, if they have good reason for it, and I believe they have, 
requiring a strip in that area to begin cooperation, joint planning 
and joint funding at this small Square 1. Then, once the idea is 
planted it might be possible to go beyond that into other things that 
could rightfully be in the best interests or cooperation of the 
federal and provincial governments, not only from a planning point of 
view, but also from a funding point of view. 


They have an interest, and I'm sure it's more than ever before, 
in having provincial recreation areas created. I can tell you for 
certain that unless there is some incentive given to outside park 
development, except in the situation like tthe Dillingham proposal 
where ‘they own the land and so on, something like this is going to 
have to be done to stimulate outside park development and achieve the 
objectives that they have uppermost in mind. 


DR. TROSTS 

So one of your points is to emphasize the practical benefit that 
could be obtained from joint federal-provincial planning in the 
mountain area? ; 

MR. WOOFTER: 

Yes, and funding. If someone comes up and says, we're going to 
put joint money in it, they talk about everything but that. I believe 
that's the giant step you've got to make. 

De) DROS 


Do any other elements of your Mount Rundle Village proposal touch 
on or call for a shift or imperil the boundary of the national park? 
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MR. WOOFTER: 


No sir. In the past there has been talk about a buffer zone. I 
got the impression that if the right kind of facility could be created 
outside the park that that buffer zone might be reduced in width to 
accommodate this, should it be one that they approve of and think will 
help them in their work and make their life a little easier. 


DR. TROST: 

What buffer zone were you assuming? 
MR. WOOFTER: 

I was assuming half a mile. 
DR. TROST: 


Now if that airstrip was put in the middle of your Mount Rundle 
Village, would that kind of wipe you out? 


MR. WOOFTER: 


I think it would. It's a bit of a two-sided coin. To get to the 
airport from the highway they would have to run a bridge across the 
river or gain access from the south, so it wouldn't make the area more 
accessible. I can imagine that a strip in that location would pretty 
well eliminate any possibility of doing the kind of thing I visualize. 


DR. TROST: 


Your suggestion as to the role of the provincial government in a 
Crown corporation, which I think you styled after the PanArctic just 
to give a model, that's a somewhat novel suggestion. What functions 
do you think the government could play in a Crown corporation of that 
SOEtS Would you please elaborate on your thinking there? We 
appreciate that they would contribute in the funding side of it all 
right. 


MR. WOOFTER: 


Well all kinds of government involvement are necessary in a 
project like this. You have professional staff of government, you 
have concerns about the ecology, the wildlife and so on that we know 
about from these hearings. 


It seems to me that a direct, businesslike corporate involvement 
of government would funnel this kind of information into the endeavour 
much more effectively than if it were completely private. Then you 
are going to Edmonton to get guidance or permission and whatever, you 
know, the red tape. It might just cut through some of that red tape 
and make the overall effort much more efficient. 


You get a blending of business objectivity and government 
passivity or something - I shouldn't put it in those words, but you 
get that input on a basis that is perhaps a little unique and might be 
the kind of thing that is needed; not only for this, but for some 
other developments as well. 


DR. TROSTs 


Do you feel that with government participation in this way that 
the development might more likely move towards the public benefit? 
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MR. WOOFTER: 


I believe so. 
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DISCUSSION ON MOUNT RUNDLE VILLAGE PROPOSAL 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


The first point we'd like to make is that we feel there should be 
absolutely no sale of public lands - definitely. I think that point 
has been brought out guite extensively throughout these hearings. No 
development of the road past the Spray Lakes area would be recommended 
by us. AS I stated this morning on the Assiniboia proposal, roads do 
not often do a great deal in promoting recreational development. In 
fact, in some cases they can destroy more than what they promote. 


Last night Bob Jamieson compared the Smith~Dorrien valley to a 
valley in the French Alps that has 106 ski lifts on it now. I would 
hate to see that happen in our area of the Rockies. 


Private residences on Crown lands have been pretty well rejected 
by our organization. We do not feel that the precedent set by 
allowing a private residence on public land can be adequately 
controlled. After you allow some, whether it's in a ‘transportation 
corridor or not, it's pretty hard to restrict others in other parts of 
the area. 


I understand the existing ski slope is more of a community ski 
development. Is it for the Canmore area, a public ski hill, or is it 
a private club at present? In any event we wonder what the snow 
conditions are and what type of development is proposed. Is it going 
to be a very extensive development with several runs and several 
lifts, or is it going to be much more modified? 


Public services, in particular utility services, sewer and water 
are always a concern. They do put a load on the water resources and 
underground water supplies. The solid wastes are a problem as well. 


Local government action is another particular area that should be 
investigated. Would this area be under the local control of the Town 
of Canmore, or would it be a separate administration? 


The airport would not be recommended by our agency for several 
reasons. It does go into the parks. The present park policy, as I 
understand it, is to remove all air landing facilities from the park 
boundaries. 


Another is that the Canmore valley is a migration route for 
animals and especially the larger ungulates. Such an airport could 
severely restrict the actions of the animals and it might restrict the 
actions of a few planes as well. Running into a pigeon is one thing, 
but an elk might be much more severe. Game migration in the valley in 
general is a problem. 


I understand from the previous discussion that the residential 
development is supposed to go within half a mile of the park boundary. 
It seems to me that perhaps this might restrict some of the ungulate 
movement into the winter range down to the north and east from the 
Town of Canmore. 


A commuter service to Calgary was mentioned this morning in the 
Dillingham proposal. I feel such a commuter service would have the 
effect of increasing the pressures on Banff Park instead of reducing 
them. Such a commuting service would attract many more people fron 
Calgary to live in the area. Instead of drawing some of the people 
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from the Banff area into Canmore, it would likely have the effect of 
drawing people from Calgary closer to the park and increase the 
pressures on the park. 


In general, what would be the total costs involved with the 
development? Es) at a o2) mid lions idevellopmentasloGem cu >>DEm Mas on 
development or what? I haven't been able to find as yet a breakdown 
of costs or a general estimate of costs. 


MR. GEISLER: 
Eric Geisler. 


When you mentioned the ski development there I was concerned 
initially about how much snow, whether or not they've considered 
making snow and what sort of costs they have provided for this. 


There seem to be avalanches along that slope. Have they 
considered avalanche control. 


What was their need for a gondola? There was one pictured. I'n 
not sure whether or not they had intended this as an integral part of 
their development but with one at Banff and one at Mount Norquay and 
one at Lake Louise, do we really need another? 


Isn't this proposal duplicating a lot of what the Dillingham 
Corporation had to offer this morning? Are both these going to be 
economically feasible in the recreational end? This one, as he said, 
is a real estate proposal. But without the sale of public land I 
don't know how well it would work. I don't believe that the sale of 
public land should be undertaken. In that case, if it were based on 
the recreational aspect, could. .botheythis#sandgethes Dilianghan 
development survive? Is there that much recreational pressure on that 
particular area? Are the proposed developments big enough to attract 
anything other than local people? 


MR. LAIRD: 
Philip Laird, Calgary. 
A sentence was guoted from a letter of the hon. Jean Chretien to 


the hoh. Don Getty respecting developments outside the parks. jee 
might be of interest to you and the Authority and to members of the 


audience. If you look at that letter the next sentence reads, “Such 
developments that fall entirely within provincial jurisdictions" - 
or something to that effect - “are mast welcome." So, Mr. Woofter, 


I admire your persistence in the face of the sentiment on that work. 
I don't know if you are aware of it or not. 


If 2 read you correctly Mr. Woofter, I notice that you recognize 
the need for public participation and envisage future hearings being 
required. Your idea of a Crown corporation is interesting and I 
understand you recognize the needs from the government relating to 
development, I think these are good points. 


DR. HAMILL: 
Lou Hamill, University of Calgary. 


First, I'd like to make a comment to the Environment Conservation 
Authority. It seems to me that it really doesn't make very much sense 
to ask people who are presenting some of these elaborate proposals 
whether they are going to be limited to Albertans or not. Top think 
it's a bit of an imposition on our credulity because it is very easy 
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for somebody like Underwood McLellan to Say, NO, now. But who 
believes, if such a project went into effect, that any attempt would 
be made to exclude anybody other than Albertans unless there was some 
government authority that insisted on that? 


One point of interest from the information I advanced earlier is 
the notion of a Crown corporation. I think this really is the key to 
proper development of this area. 


However it seems to me totally unnecessary for the Government of 
Alberta to go to private corporations in order to operate a Crown 
corporation. The assets owned by the Government of Alberta in the 
Canmore Corridor are simply enormous. There is an enormous amount of 
real estate value there which is created by the flow of people into 
and out of Banff National Park. It's completely acceptable, at least 
in my view and apparently in the view of other people, for the 
Government of Alberta to function as a Crown corporation without the 
assistance of people with various private interests. 


One of the points that has been very well documented in the 
Calgary region is that recreational cottage developments should not be 
expanded in the future on the forest reserve in areas experiencing 
high demand. What we're really looking at here is a high-class 
cottage development. They occupy too much land and they restrict 
public access to the land beyond the development. Both of those 
objections are illustrated in this development. They often have 
sewage disposal problems and because they are widespread are hard to 
service with community sewage disposal. Many cottages have low 
standards of design construction and maintenance and obviously what 
would be assumed here is a high degree of control to avoid this. In 
any case there are a great many objections to cottage developments or 
other widespread types of development including the traditional single 
family type of development. 


I would suggest that what we have here is totally unacceptable 
for the future. In spite of the objections that were made by Bob 
Jamieson last night - and I think his objections are very good ones 
and ought to be kept in mind - it is quite clear that what we need in 
the future are high density types of developments. That type of 
development which is basically a single family high-class cottage area 
is no longer acceptable. 


The area wetre talking about is the most strategic area for 
recreational and tourist development in Alberta. It should be managed 
so aS to become a model for the world to follow. Such a high level of 
management would be the most profitable in the long run. I would 
suggest to you that what we have here is not consonant with what can 
be done in that area. 


It is desirable to combine a high level of economic activity with 
a high level of landscape beauty and opportunities for outdoor 


recreation. This can be done, I would suggest, by retaining all land 
now in public ownership. In public ownership there should be no sales 
to private parties. It's possible to use a Crown corporation 


completely limited to government, particularly Government of Alberta 
ownership and control in this case. 


There is one, I think, absolutely critical factor in the Canmore 
Corridor in terms of its use by people. That is the fact that one 
side of the valley is in shade and one side of the valley gets a great 
deal of sun. We're looking at a proposal for the use of the _ shady 
part of the valley and I submit to you that in this climate, this just 
doesn't make any sense at all. 
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The proper place to use, and it's been recognized by many of the 
people who have been here, is the north side of the valley. Ting not 
recommending the whole area - I understand there were problems of 
habitat for wildlife and movement in there - but the adjacent 
benches on the north side of the valley between the highway 
intersection there on the boundary of Banff National Park. This 
entire area should be retained in provincial ownership, and areas now 
privately-owned should be purchased. LEts jquite, clear that) etre 
government made a serious error in selling the lots in Harvie Heights. 
They should be repurchased. 


All development should be done on the basis of leasing with 
uniform terms for use rights and use fees. This is needed in order to 
permit land use in the area to be related to changing user demands in 
the future. In other words, it's necessary to have some kind of 
flexible leasing policy so that if you start off with a very low 
density land use and in future you need to go to a higher density of 
land use, it's possible to make that accommodation. The entire area 
should be planned as a unit. I would submit that the government 
should have the competence to do as much good planning as a private 
developer. 


Planning should be preceded by geological studies to find out 
whether the area is safe for residential use in the event of an 
earthquake. The only serious problem that I can see in that area 
might be the possibility of another Frank Slide in the event of an 
earthquake. That should certainly be examined. This site appears to 
be the best available alternative to Banff for residential 
development. It can be adequately serviced with water and sewage 
disposal. It has excellent selsonic exposure and views, it is well 
situated for access to mountain recreation areas, it makes effective 
use of existing rail and highway facilities and of expected 
improvements in transportation facilities. 


MR. KINISKY: 


There waS a criticism of some of the questions asked by the 
Authority as to whether developers would be agreeable to having only 
Alberta capital put in. The criticism suggested that perhaps we were 
straining the credulity of the audience. 


We ask these questions for a reason. When we get this type of 
public agreement from a developer, should we approve the development, 
it is very easy for us to recommend that investment be from residents 
of Alberta only. So indeed we are not trying to strain your credulity 
at ale 


MR. WOOFTER: 


About the sale of public lands versus the leasing, I think from a 
business point of view it should be so. But te is quite 
understandable that this is not acceptable and they were living in, so 
some kind of lease arrangement could be manageable. It all depends on 
the terms of the lease. A leasing fee might be arranged somehow and I 
think that would be sufficient to justify the kind of investment 
required for one of these things. 


In my view the ski development should be a community thing. This 
project is not a recreation or first-class ski development. I have 
never said it was that. It tries to integrate certain recreation 
facilities so that you can utilize these facilities year-round. 
Golfing, trail riding, fishing, et cetera in the summer; skiing and 
other winter sports, skating and so on in the winter. Bute this Peis 
what I like to call the equivalant to a pitch-and-putt ski hill. It's 
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not going to be anything but a community type ski hill and would be 
somewhat restricted, I think, from a facilities point of view. 


I think some integration of public services should be worked out 
with the municipal authorities. It would ultimately become a part of 
Canmore from a government point of view. 


The airport question came up again. I would like to emphasize if 
I had a choice between having it where it is proposed, and not having 
it at all, I would say, let's not have it at all. My concern is that 
it could be a horrendous mistake to put the thing where it is from my 
Own Special interest point of view, plus a long-term point of view 
that it may not be a very satisfactory thing to have a strip in the 
corridor at all. 


Mr. Geisler brought up an interesting question as to whether or 
not this project and the Dillingham project can co-exist. I referred 
to their press release of a few weeks ago. It has been my impression 
that from what I have read that it is their intention to concentrate 
on mining first and land development second. I visualize Mount Rundle 
Village as being phase one of the type of development that I have 
proposed. I believe they used 50 to 100 years down the line in that 
press release, if they were quoted properly, that they visualize that 
the population might be sufficient to justify the kind of thing they 
had in mind. So Mount Rundle Village would be phase one on Crown land 
with government input and so on, and then perhaps Dillingham 20 years 
down the line would come along with their proposal on private land. 


Dr. Hamill, I have recognized the point about the shady part of 
the valley. I have had stop watches out there watching the shadows go 
across that area, writing notes as to when the shadow hits a certain 
place. It is a definite disadvantage. There is no question about it. 
But I have had expert opinion that it is not a disadvantage that is 
all that crucial. It is amazing, too, what Daylight Saving time can 
do. It's sunny up there until very late in the evening nowadays. 


The geological instability is something that I have been 
concerned with. I have been looking for evidence of any avalanche 
residue in the area that I propose be developed and I can find none. 
I'm sure that some of the trees in there are at least three feet in 
diameter at the base and I'm sure they have been there for several 
hundred years. 


Ot course, who can predict an earthquake? If that should happen, 
why certainly you're in a bad spot. But the erosion taking place 
there seems to be of the type that is very gradual. The rock slide 
thing is an everyday occurrence and causes no concern aS far as I'm 
concerned. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Several decades ago, men with foresight saw fit to bless Alberta with the 
establishment of National Parks so as to preserve our scenic heritage in its nat- 
ural condition for future generations. Although commercialism has crept into the 
Parks, their existenc2 is appreciated by people all over the world. 


More recently, other men with foresight have arranged for the setting aside 
of Provincial Parks, Wilderness Parks and Wilderness Areas. However, in that por- 
tion of Alberta which lies south of the Bow River, the only zones of consequence 
that provide any form of Wilderness protection are a small corner of Banff 
National Park, Waterton Park and the Cypress Hills Provincial Park. The wilderness 
portions of these parks are inadequate for the recreation demands placed upon them 
by the populace of southern Alberta, and to complement these parks Wilderness Re- 
creation Areas could and should be established. The Forest Reserve Lands in the 
Foothills and along the eastern slope of the Rockies were originally dedicated to 
the perpetual use of the Canadian people. They have been entrusted to Albertans to 
manage, and it is now time to wisely decide how these lands should be used. 


The Elbow-Sheep River headwaters encompass a broad range of terrain, wild- 
life and plant growth within the Forest Reserve and except for some fire access 
roads most of the area has been relatively undisturbed by the activities of man. 
The grassy mountain meadows and protected upland valleys provide ideal summer and 
winter range for sheep, goat, elk, moose, bear, deer and various lesser fauna. 
These areas can also provide solitude and relaxation for the harried urban dweller. 
Herein it is proposed that a Wilderness Recreation Area of some 560 square miles be 
designated. The area is referred to as the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness throughout this 
study. 


Few people will dispute the importance of industry and technology to our 
standard of living. However, a high standard of living has little true meaning if 
there is no place to enjoy the leisure time which is a major by-product of our 
technology. Under the present scheme of virtually unlimited resource development 
and access road construction, it is becoming increasingly difficult to escape from 
the pressures of our industrialized society. Where only a few years ago many areas 
qualified as wilderness by virtue of their inaccessibility, this is no longer the 
case. The decision to provide legislative protection for areas such as the Elbow- 
Sheep Wilderness is one which can no longer be delayed. 


It is recognized that even in the relatively undisturbed Elbow-Sheep Wil- 
derness there are many land use demands in the form of resource developments. Un- 
fortunately there no longer are areas in Alberta without such demands and unless 
firm policy decisions are taken now, the opportunity to preserve wilderness may be 
lost for all time. 


It is also recognized that there are many, recreational activities which are 
of amore intensive nature and as such are not appropriate within a wilderness, 
j.e., snowmobiling and use of all-terrain vehicles. These activities could, how- 
ever, be carried out in the lower valley areas within the Forest Reserve but out- 
side the Wilderness boundary. Car camping is a rapidly growing leisure activity, 
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and immediately bordering the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness a series of campsites have 
already been established. These sites could thus act as "jumping off" points for 
aay or even overnight travel within the Wilderness. In the sense that a wide 
spectrum of outdoor recreational activities will be accommodated (but not all 
within the designated Wilderness), reference is and will be made to the Elbow- 
Sheep Wilderness as a Recreational Wilderness. 


Wilderness can be defined as an area «nere man can practice the art of 
wilderness travel. It is an area which offers "outstanding opportunities for sol- 
itude and for primitive and unconfined types of recreation". It is an area of un- 
developed land retaining its primeval character and influence, without permanent 
improvements or human habitation, which is protected and managed so as to preserve 
its natural condition. It is an area where man is a visitor who does not remain. 
It is above all an area without roads and other man-made disfigurations and it is 
an area from which all forms of mechanized equipment are excluded. 


The most important components which one associates with wilderness are 
trophy, sense of isolation, change of scene from everyday life, perception of 
natural processes, and the sense of husbandry!. Trophy is the simplest and most 
obvious component; the outdoorsman seeks, finds, captures, and carries away. The 
trophy, "whether it be a mess of trout, a basket of mushrooms, the photograph of a 
bear, the pressed specimen of a wild flower, or a note tucked into the cairn of a 
mountain peak, is a certificate ... and the pleasure these trophies bring is, or 
should be, in the seeking as well as getting"!. The feeling of “isolation in 
nature" is a subtle and complex component, and yet is possibly the most appre- 
ciated aspect of most wilderness experiences. "Change of scene" can be thought of 
as another component which, although not unique to wilderness, is an integral part 
of the recreational experience within wilderness. The perception of the natural 
processes by which the land and the living things upon it evolved, and by which 
they maintain their existence, is the fourth component of the wilderness exper- 
jence. The final component, sense of husbandry, is reserved for the outdoorsman 
or the land manager who has the pevccunion and the feeling to work directly for 
the wise use of the wilderness resource. 


Man can use wilderness without unduly changing it; he can use it for 
science, for wildlife, for recreation. Wilderness can be considered as a resource, 
"a resource which can only shrink, but never grow" .+ The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness 
should be set aside primarily for the benefit of hikers, climbers, riders, hunters, 
fishermen, bird watchers, painters, photographers, cross-country skiers, etc. It 
can, nevertheless, provide for the perpetuation of many wildlife species, and be 
used, at least in part, for ecological or scientific purposes. 


Almost all of the wilderness components can be lost or destroyed by over- 
use. It is partly because the Elbow-Sheep headwaters are in such close proximity 
to Calgary and constitute a prime recreation area that the need exists for wilder- 
ness protection. Here then is a challenge for recreational planners and managers, 


Quotes and paraphrasing from Aldo Leopold's "A Sand County Almanac". 
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... a challenge that does not involve the promotion of mass-use recreation, but 
rather requires the provision of wilderness to stimulate the recreationists' per- 
ception, ... a challenge that requires the building not of roads and toilets, but of 
building a true appreciation of nature in the minds of the human visitors.! If this 
challenge is met, and met successfully, then perhaps we, and our children after us, 
can continue to derive pleasure from wilderness contacts with nature. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 


It is quite apparent that a need exists for establishing user-oriented 
wilderness areas in the southern portions of the Province. The Alberta Wilderness 
Association recommends that the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness, encompassing an area of some 
560 square miles, be given statutory protection as a recreational type of wilder- 
ness. The Alberta Wilderness Association would encourage that this most important 
proposal be the subject of separate public hearings in order that all interested 
parties have the opportunity to present their views. 


It is recognized that amendments to the present Wilderness Act will be re- 
quired in order to provide statutory protections for the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness as a 
user-oriented Wilderness wherein such activities as fishing, hunting, horseback 
riding, and berry picking can be allowed. 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness, encompassing both foothills andthe front range, 
is ideally suited for wilderness status. It is sufficiently large to offer a true 
wilderness experience to those who seek it. The area can provide for the practice 
of the art of primitive travel, by foot or by horse, and with proper management and 
under strict regulation can continue to provide Albertans' the satisfaction that 
comes from a successful stalk, be it trout or big game. The main criterion on which 
to base activities should be a simple ban on the use of mechanized or power-driven 
forms of transport. Within the Wilderness there may be areas where it is desirable 
to impose strict statutory protection as provided for by the present Wilderness Act. 
Designation of such ecological reserves should, however, be made only upon the re- 
commendation of land managers and natural scientists. 


There are numerous land use demands on the area and it is quite evident 
that many of the land uses are incompatible, i.e., strip mining on prime bighorn 
sheep or elk grazing range. It is also apparent that if resource exploration and 
commercial developments are to be given precedence then the opportunity to estab- 
lish Wilderness Areas no longer exists. Consequently, if new Wilderness Areas are 
to be established, land use policy decisions are required. Perhaps as much effort 
will have to be directed in future years towards obtaining clear titles as has pre- 
viously been expended towards the granting of resource exploitation rights. Ade- 
quate compensation must be provided to companies or individuals who may be adversely 
affected by a re-designation of land uses. In this regard it should be noted that 
in the case of the Ghost, Siffleur and part of the White Goat Wilderness Parks, the 
mineral lease holders were allowed to exchange their leases for others outside the 
Wilderness Parks. 


At the present time no provincial department or semi-independent Board has 
a specific responsibility for reviewing and making recommendations on establishing 
Wilderness Areas. Proposals therefore must be forthcoming from the citizens of 
Alberta and the final decisions will rest with the elected representatives of the 
people. Decisions of a political nature, nevertheless, are too often made on the 
basis of short-term tangible factors. In the case of wilderness the social and 
ecological factors and even the intangible factor of wilderness environment must be 
considered. It is, after all, the "quality" of life for Albertans and for their 
children upon which the final decisions should be based. 
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DISCUSSION 


COMPATIBLE AND NON-COMPATIBLE USES OF 
WILDERNESS 


Within any proposed wilder- 
ness, consideration must be given to 
existing alternative land uses. Some 
uses may be compatible with wilderness 
status, others are not. Some acti- 
vities could be tolerated on an interim 
basis, other activities might perma- 
nently destory the wilderness environ- 
ment. 


One compatible use is the en- 
joyment of the scenic beauties. Quo- 
ting from a 1927 Department of the 
Interior brochure on the Bow River Forest (see Appendix B) we have the following com- 
ments: “One can say with absolute assurance that the scenic beauties of the Bow 
River National Forest, though they may be equalled, are unsurpassed by even the most 
famed beauty-spots of the world.... The nature lover may wander through the shadowy 
aisles of the heavy spruce and lodgepole pine forests; follow the murmuring brook, 
clear and icy cold as it trickles through the upland meadows on its way to the moun- 
tain torrent that rushes tumultously eastward...." 


Other compatible uses include encouragement of a broad range of outdoor re- 
creational activities, including utilization of the fishing and hunting potential. 
Some individuals may view hunting, even if allowed only on a management decision 
basis, as an incompatible activity. Indeed in small Wilderness Areas hunting may not 

; 4 _ be desirable. However, for larger 

SE RZ “2 Wilderness Areas the prohibition of 

en oF ‘; mechanized vehicular travel of itself 

‘* would tend to maintain hunting pres- 
sures at a relatively low level. 


The eastern slopes of the Rockies 
provide almost all the summer flow for 
the Saskatchewan River drainage sys- 
tem. Consequently, maintaining the 
source of supply is an extremely im- 
portant compatible type of land usage. 
Because of its close proximity to Cal- 
gary the Elbow-Sheep headwaters re- 
quire special protection in order to 
ensure a continuing availability of 
puré water for residential, commerical 
and industrial purposes. 
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Grazing is an activity which historically has been allowed in the Forest 
Reserve areas and if properly managed can be considered a compatible use. 


Trapping activities are normally carried out on snowshoe or by ski and, 
as a primitive type of usage, need not conflict with the wilderness concept. 


Industrial activities involving the use of motorized vehicles and re- 
quiring the construction of roads or rail lines are activities which are not and 
cannot be considered as compatible with wilderness. 
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AREA AND BOUNDAIRES 


As shown in the map on the following page, the Kananaskis-Highwood Forestry 
Trunk Road forms the western boundary of the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness. The north, 
east and southern boundaries are defined by existing road systems, land ridges and 
water courses. Along the southeastern boundary, it may be preferable to use legal 
description boundaries since heights of land are not readily defined. 


It is proposed that vehicle access be permitted along the Sheep River access 
road to the Bluerock campsite. Vehicle travel along the connecting Elbow-Sheep 
River Road and along the Forget-Me-Not Mountain and Junction Mtn. fire tower roads 
would be restricted to fire protection and authorized research purposes. No motor- 
ized access would be allowed within the wilderness except for these purposes. It is 
hoped that even this limited use by the provincial government could be discontinued 
in favour of helicopter servicing of the lookout towers and aerial methods of fire 
control. 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness encompasses some 560 square miles, or approxi- 
mately 6 percent of Alberta's designated Forest Reserve lands. More than 70 percent 
of the land area within the Wilderness is above 6000 feet. The area contains the 
headwaters of the Jumping Pound, Elbow and Sheep Rivers and headwater tributaries 
of the Kananaskis and Highwood Rivers. That portion of the Wilderness within the 
Kananaskis watershed was included in the Rocky Mountain Park Reserve prior to the 
Transfer of Resources Act passed in 1930. The eastern portion of the Wilderness is 
part of the Bow River National Forest, which was "dedicated to the perpetual use of 
the Canadian people" when it was set aside by act of Parliament in 1911. 


The geographical centre of the Wilderness is a distance of 42 miles from 
downtown Calgary. At its closest point the Wilderness is 25 miles from the south- 
western boundary of the City of Calgary. 


It should be noted that there are some patented lands within the Wilderness 
which appear to be owned outright by at least one individual and/or corporation and 
for which special considerations would 
have to be negotiated. 


Maps of interest to the Wild- 
erness user are listed in the appen- 
dix. 
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HISTORY 


Before the white man laid claim on the land, the area under discussion was 
traditionally a hunting ground of the Stony Indians, a branch of the once powerful 
Assiniboine nation. Although the Stony culture underwent many adaptive changes from 
contacts with the Crees, their language remains much the same as that of their 
plains cousins. However, for generations, the Stonies have been mountain and foot- 
hills people, a forest people whose mainstay has been the game animals of woods and 
mountains with an occasional foray out onto the plains to secure buffalo. 


Bordering the Wilderness Area are two ancient north-south trails which 
were used extensively by both the Stony and Kootenay tribes and in later times by 
early missionaries and explorers. As well as these two routes, there were several 
east-west links over the mountains that the Kootenays used. When making excursions 
onto the plains for buffalo hunting the Kootenays traveled through this region, 
usually making the trek in the spring and autumn. 


The first of the actual north-south trails lay just west of the first range 
of mountains (Kananaskis-Highwood Valley). The Indian tribes who were traditional 
enemies of the feared Blackfoot on the plains used it in their frequent travels 
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north and south as this trail afforded some safety. The second important north- 
south trail ran the length of the eastern slope of the Rockies from west of Rocky 
Mountain House to Waterton Lakes. Crisscrossed and parallelled by old hunting 
trails, it was known as the "Stony Trail". It was easier travelling than the 
mountain trail, but not quite as safe from marauding parties of Blackfoot. The 
McDougalls and other pioneers travelled it from the North Saskatchewan to Montana 
before the prairie route was considered safe. 


Invariably, clashes took place between che Kootenays, Stonies, and Black- 
foot as each considered the other an infringer on their territory. There is an 
account of a raid around 1855 by the Blackfoot ona Stony camp just south of 
Sheep River on the west bank of a deep coulee not far from the Sheep River Ranger 
Station. Two of the Stony men went hunting early one morning while the other 
three remained in camp to take a sweat bath. A party of Blackfoot surprised the 
camp and the women and children fled west along the banks of the Sheep River until 
they were able to gain the seclusion of timber. The Stony bathers had time only 
to don their moccasins, shirts and belts before the attack began. One old woman, 
a sisterof Chief David Bearspaw, remained with the three men and aided them by 
carrying asackof shot right into the skirmish. The Stony men bravely held off 
the attackers and miraculously escaped being wounded, at the same time taking a 
heavy toll of the Blackfoot. When the shot bag was almost empty, the old woman 
picked up an axe, &danced and sang a powerful medicine song. At that moment, a 
cloudburst occurred which drenched the Blackfoot and dampened their powder. The 
Stonys on the west bank remained dry and kept sniping at the confused enemy. The 
old woman had demonstrated the fearsome powers of her people in bringing the moun- 
tain storm to their assistance, so the Blackfoot withdrew, leaving their dead in 
the coulee. Hastily the Stonys broke camp, gathered their horses and families and 
moved towards the headwaters of Sheep River where they felt sure the Blackfoot 
would not follow. 


The early explorers also used these routes. In August of 1858, Captain 
John Palliser travelling north from the Waterton area to their camp at Old Bow 
Fort skirted the eastern slope of the mountains on an old Indian trail. From Old 
Bow Fort, led by his Stony Indian guide, he explored up the Kananaskis River and 
over into Kootenay Valley of British Columbia. Circling back through American 
territory, he again used the route flanking the mountains, and on September 11th 
camped on the Highwood River where he notes that "we killed two grizzly bears". 


With the coming of white explorers, followed soon after by traders, mis- 
sionaries and eventually settlers, the nomadic life of the Indians began to change. 
In 1877, the three bands of Mountain Stonies, along with the Blackfoot tribes, agreed 
to the terms of Treaty Seven and a reserve at Morleyville settlement was set aside 
for them. After 1885, the influx of white settlers brought the Stony Indians to a 
position where they could no longer find sufficient game. By 1892 they were forced 
to go as far as B.C., mainly via the Kananaskis Valley and passes, and into the 
hunting grounds of the Kootenay Indians. The authorities, fearful the results 
that these incursions might bring, pressed for an agreement between the two tribes. 
The outcome of the conference was an agreement that the Stonies were to hunt on the 
eastern side of the Great Divide and the Kootenays on the west. 
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Another traveller, Dr. George M. Dawson, the famous Canadian geologist on a 
survey in 1884 across Canada, passed through this region and named many of the 
natural features. 


The history of ranching is also reflected in the area when the early 
ranches such as the Bar U and the Buffalo Head with leases on thousands of acres 
ranged their cattle, unrestricted by fences. The choice river bottoms of the High- 
wood and Sheep were favourite ranges. Even today, ranchers run their cattle in the 
forestry areas in the summer until round-up time in the fall. 


Meanwhile, near the turn of the century, white civilization was putting new 
pressures on the natural resources of the eastern slope of the Rockies to satisfy 
the burgeoning needs for fuel. Outcropping of coal seams were a well known feat- 
ure of this area, and early settlers often took advantage of this fact by having 
small diggings in various scattered locations. By 1896 detailed geological studies 
and prospecting trips were being undertaken in the area. A promising coal deposit 
comprising some 10,000 acres was located on the upper reaches of Sheep River. The 
proposed development, which included a railway into Calgary, was undertaken by Pat 
Burns, who obtained the leases, as the coal was found to be of such superior qual- 
ity. A wagon road and a railway grade line were built, a power plant constructed, 
and the mine began operations. At the same time, another extensive coal field 15 
miles south and east of the Burns holdings at Flat Creek was surveyed and the pro- 
posed mine was to be on the face of Mt. Head. However, with the advent of W.W.I 
and corresponding decline in markets for coal, all the grandiose plans of the 
various developers were dropped and mines eventually closed. 


The area is also represented in the folklore of Alberta as the upper reach 
of the Highwood River is a reputed location of the famous Lost Lemon Mine. This 
legend of well over one hundred years is the story of the discovery of gold and 
subsequent murder of Blackjack by his partner Lemon. Witnesses to the happenings 
were Stony Indians who obliterated the scene of the murder and discovery. The 
story has been handed down through generations and today people still search and 
dream of discovery of the Lost Lemon Mine. 


Historically, this region has become through the years a fascinating blend 
of the various elements of mountains, foothills, and plains. It remains as a 
unique feature in the landscape of Alberta. 
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GEOLOGY 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness contains two physiographic units: the Foothills 
belt along the eastern boundar:;; and the western mountainous section which forms a 
part of the eastern range of the Rocky Mountains. The rocks in the mountainous 
section are primarily limestones, dolomites and quartzites, whereas the rocks of 
“he Foothil’s .re sandstones, silts, shales and coals which occur in varying de- 
grees of hardness. Coal seams ranging in thickness from 2 to 20 feet occur quite 
extensively ctiroughout the area and are generally found in the Kootenay formation 
ov the lower Cretaceous. 


In the Foothills belt the higher hills are capped by resistant sandstones, 
while the valleys consist mainly of soft, easily weathered shales. The underground 
disappearance of some streams in the area can be explained by the presence of gla- 
cially-deposited gravel beds, and rerhaps by some surface faulting. 


The exposed rocks in the mountainous regions have an aggregate thickness of 
approximately 14,000 feet and range in age from Cambrian to Cretaceous. Fossils 
are encountered in the Mississippian limestone beds, however there are no publi- 
cized concentrations of fossil beds in the areas surrounding the Elbow and Sheep 
Rivers. Many small caves can be found in the eroded Mississippian and Devonian 
limestone beds, but major cave systems have not as yet been identified. One might 
also expect to find ice caves within the Wilderness since some are known to occur 
just outside the eastern boundary on Canyon Creek, but to date none have been re- 
ported. 


A series of west dipping, northwest striking thrust faults are the predomi- 
nant and controlling structural feature of the area. The faults have tended to 
move older strata on top of younger strata; consequently the overlying beds have 
come from further west than their present position would suggest. Movement along 
these faults ranges from . several thousand feet to many miles. In addition, other 
structural features associated with the processes of mountain building, such as 
folds, or anticlines and synclines, can be identified. 


Travelling west along the forestry 
road from Bragg Creek toward the Wilderness 
the first significant geological feature 
one encounters is the Moose Mountain Dome, 
on Moose and Prairie Mountains. As the 
name suggests, this is a large domal struc- 
ture, 15 to 20 miles long, formed from Mis- 
sissippian rocks in its core and from a se- 
quence of younger rocks ranging in age from 
Jurassic to Upper Cretaceous on its eastern 
flank. The western flank is complicated by 
minor faults. Travelling further west, be~ 
yond Elbow Falls, one enters the Wilder- 
ness, and two miles west of the junction of 
the Elbow and Little Elbow Rivers ‘is Nihahi 
Ridge, the site of a major thrust fault 
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system. This system brings older Devonian rocks in contact with the younger Cre- 
taceou- sediments, forming the Nihahi syncline. The west limb of the Nihahi syn- 
cline becomes the east limb of an anticline whose axis runs northwest through 
Mount Romulus. These main structural features are complicated at depth by other 
thrust faults, resulting in a complex stacking of sedimentary rocks. This struc- 
tural pattern is prevalent and repeated throughout the whole area. 


Many of the large cliff faces are formed from resistant carbonate rocks of 
Mississippian and Devonian age. These rocks have been moved into their present 
position along thrust faults and then weathered to yield the spectacular scenery 
we have come to associate with the Rocky Mountains. Some examples within the 
Wilderness are Mt. Gibralter and unnamed peaks in the Opal Range. 


Glaciation has played a major role in the erosion processes, cutting large 
U-shaped valleys which have later been modified by stream action. 
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RECREATIONAL ASPECTS 


Calgary may have a population of close to 1,000,000 people by the year 2000. 
The trend towards a shorter work week and the increasing emphasis which is being 
placed on leisure time activities is already evident. General demand for "wilder- 
ness use" is projected to increase eight-fold by the year 2000 (United States Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission).  “1e Elbow-Sheep Wilderness, by vir- 
tue of its location within a few miles of Calgary, is ideally suited to help meet 
this demand. 


Numerous recreational sites have been developed in the areas inmediately 
bordering the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness (see map on following page). It is only in 
the last several years that people have started to use these campsites in large 
numbers and yet already the summer weekend usage is overtaxing facilities; this in 
spite of the fact that the area is not at all publicized. Vehicle counts have been 
in the 3000 to 5000 range on many summer weekends. It is apparent that continuing 
development and expansion of recreational sites will proceed in the future. Here, 
we would hope that emphasis will be placed on tenting and the non-facility-orient- 
ed recreational activities. Such activities are compatible with the Wilderness 
concept inasmuch as they would proceed outside the borders of the Wilderness. In 
the same vein of thought, upgrading and paving of the Kananaskis Highway could be 
compatible with designation of the Elbow-Sheep headwaters as Wilderness. The west 
side of the Kananaskis Valley could be developed on the basis of more intensive 
recreational activities, i.e., skiing, car-camping, boating, etc., while the Wil- 
derness Area east of the Kananaskis road can be used for the more extensive acti- 
vities, i.e., hiking, backpacking, cross-country skiing, and other primitive forms 
of recreation. 


In Calgary the YMCA, YWCA, Public and Separate School Boards, Junior Forest 
Wardens, Canadian Youth Hostel, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and numerous private groups 
all run outdoor educational programs in the primitive art of wilderness travel, 
programs which call for a wilderness setting. The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness can help 
provide for this need. 


As well as the social benefits to Alberta, there will be economic benefits 
from the increased sales and the potential for the manufacturing of hiking, back- 
packing and light-weight camping equipment. The presence of a Wilderness Recrea- 
tion Area a short distance from Calgary will of itself be a strong factor in the 
continuing growth of the tourist industry (which is our number three industry after 
oil and agriculture). It should be noted that nowhere else in Canada does such a 
unique , opportunity exist for creating a Wilderness Recreation Area so close to a 
metropolitan centre. Even though many tourists or even Albertans may never travel 
within the Wilderness, the very fact that it exists will provide a feeling of free- 
dom which cannot but help enhance the quality of our life. 


There are numerous trails in the Wilderness, some of historic import, all of 
interest recreationally. Re-opening and maintaining of these historic Indian 
trails and fur-trading routes (as shown on map, Appendix B) could be handled as 
summer projects for students. 
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Designation of the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness should be considered within the 
context of plans for the overall utilization of our Forest Reserve lands. It is 
recognized that in certain areas of the Forest Reserves the industrial or commer- 
cial potential cannot be denied. In other areas, and in particular in the Elbow- 
Sheep headwaters, social considerations, wildland recreational demands and the 
wilderness potential must be the over-riding considerations. 


WILDLIFE 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness con- 
tains some of Alberta's finest moun- 
tain game country. Native species 
found in the area include bighorn 
sheep, Rocky Mountain goats, elk (or 
wapiti), moose, mule deer, black bear, 
and grizzly bear. More recently the 
whitetailed deer has occupied parts of 
this area. In addition a band of 
feral, or "wild" horses range over 
parts of the Sheep and Elbow River 
drainages. 


A number of relatively unknown 
species are common to the area, inclu- 
ding the beautiful Harlequin duck, 
pileated woodpecker and seldom seen 
furbearers, the lynx and marten. 


Trapping operations in the area 
are on a small scale and are in the 
words of one trapper "more of a pas- 
time than a business". This approach is partially voluntary and in part due to 
vandalism of trap lines, this vandalism being a direct result of easier access, 
more people, and the increasing use of over-the-snow vehicles. These factors have 
reduced the size of the catch and increased the cost of operation. 


Despite the vast potential of this area in terms of animal production, the 
game harvest is low although precise counts are not available. At the same time 
hunting pressure especially on weekends is excessive due to excellent access and 
proximity of the area to the city of Calgary. 


The non-consumptive use of wildlife in this area is increasing rapidly. 
Particularly popular is the Sheep River bighorn herd - this herd is probably the 
most popular with sightseers and photographers outside of the National Parks. 


One need not be an optimist to suggest that given the "protection" of a wil- 
derness boundary it is extremely likely that most, if not all game populations 
would quickly realize their potential. One factor has prevented this potential 
from being attained in recent years - a road system such that no part of the area 
is further away than one days walk. This factor alone is probably responsible for 
both the decimation of the mountain goat population throughout most of the area and 
the very sporadic occurrence of the grizzly bear. 


Recent developments in the coal mining industry could further aggravate this 
situation as relatively large areas within the proposed wilderness are underlain by 
coal deposits. Exploration usually brings access roads,hence increased hunting 
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pressure. The actual act of surface mining would be even more critical, destroy- 
ing valuable habitat. 


Coal exploration and mining development threaten all of the major winter 
ranges. At the present time 882% 123 out of 26) of the identified winter ranges 
are affected to some extent by coal leases or exploration reservations. The ef- 
fects of active coal exploration have already been felt in the Rock Creek - Three- 
point Creek area where new access roads to alpine meadows have resulted in a sharp 
increase in off-road vehicle traffic. 


Two species in particular would respond to the protection afforded by a 
wilderness area - the bighorn sheep and the Rocky Mountain Elk. 


Bighorn Sheep 


A bighorn ram standing 
alertly in a high alpine basin 
symbolizes wilderness and 
freedom as no other sight can. 
The proposed Sheep-Elbow Wil- 
derness Area has, within its 
boundaries, relatively large 
numbers of bighorn sheep rang- 
ing over some of the most 
spectacular country to be 
found in Alberta and these 
sheep are amongst the largest 
to be found in North America. 
The approximate distribution 
of bighorn sheep within the 
Wilderness is given in the 
attached map. 


Despite being burdened 
by extreme hunting pressure, 
grazing by domestic stock and 
easier access for humans to the heart of their ranges, today's sheep populations 
are holding their own, an indication of the inherent high quality of these winter 
and summer ranges. The most marked effect of these disturbances is a change in 
the composition of these herds, mature males being few and far between. With in- 
tense management by Fish and Wildlife personnel and the protection of a wilderness 
designation, the latter problem would be remedied and these animals can eontinue 
to provide pleasure to photographers, naturalists, and hunters. 


Rocky Mountain Elk 


More than any other ungulate in Alberta, the elk requires large tracts of 
wilderness for survival. The lush meadows and extensive grasslands within the 
Elbow-Sheep Wilderness provide a quality pasture for the elk and in isolated spots 
this ungulate is doing well. However, in the past decade the overall suitability 
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of this region for elk has declined 
markedly. This decline is directly 
attributable to easier access for motor- 
ized vehicles and, to a_ lesser extent, 
forest succession. The present range of 
the elk within the Wilderness is shown 
on the map on the following page. 


Perhaps the best example of the 
influence humans have had on elk popu- 
lations is the case of the now defunct 
Kananaskis Game Preserve. Although of- 
ficial documentation by biologists is 
non-existent, it is generally understood 
that there was a drastic reduction in 
elk numbers in the Kananaskis Valley 
after 1956 when Game Preserve status was removed. 


Unfortunately very little historical information on elk distribution and num- 
bers is available. Through the efforts of the Fish and Wildlife Branch, attempts 
are now being made to provide this data for present-day populations. With certain 
herds of elk wintering and calving within the Wilderness boundary and then moving 
to outlying areas, the Wilderness would act much like a reservoir. The result would 
probably be greater numbers of elk and more and larger antlered males. 
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FLORA 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness en- 
compasses several. mountain ranges and 
many high, rolling hills. Zonation of 
vegetation occurs onan altitudinal 
basis with grassland remnants, park- 
land and forests at lower elevations, 
and sweeping alpine tundra at high 
elevations. For the most part the 
area is situated in the East Slope, or 
Front Range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and is characterized by low precipita- 
tion. It is in essence a rain shadow 
unlike the main range of the Rockies 
which receives significantly higher 
precipitation and consequently pos- 
sesses a different, but somewhat less 
diverse flora. 


Travelling from east to west into the wilderness, one encounters an aspen- 
parkland vegetation in the foothills with infrequent fingers of fescue prairie ex- 
tending west into a few of the valley bottoms. The high elevation foothills and 
lower mountain slopes support only isolated patches of mature forest consisting of 
white spruce, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir, numerous immature stands of the same 
type, and widespread forests of the fire-successional conifer species, lodgepole 
pine, on well-drained sites. 


Perhaps the most unique and interesting vegetation type is the partially 
forested parkland occurring on the-innermost foothills and lower mountains. It 
provides excellent elk and deer range and is used extensively for domestic cattle 
grazing. On well-drained slopes are vast open meadows dominated by pine grass, 
plains reed grass, wheat grass, blue grass and hairy-wild rye. Associated plants 
include the shrub kinnikinnick and several herbs, namely tall larkspur, yellow 
rattle, Indian paintbrush, common yarrow, yellow beard tongue, northern bedstraw, 
oxeye daisy, pussytoes, common blue bells and several vetches. Here also, on 
ridge crests, are the bent and twisted Douglas-fir and the picturesque wind-blown 
limber pine. The creek bottoms support aspen poplar, balsam poplar and willow 
thickets. 


Major fires prior to the turn of the century, in the first two decades ofthe 
1900's and also again in 1936 burned much of the original spruce-alpine fir forests. 
Today, mature stands are rare in the Sheep-Elbow wilderness, Of more frequent oc- 
currence are younger stands of spruce and alpine fir mixed with lodgepole pine and 
in some instances Douglas-fir on the cool, moist, north-facing slopes. Firessuc- 
cessional lodgepole pine forests are common as are vast tracts of dry, windswept 
slopes dotted with the charred stumps of the original spruce-fir forests. 


The pine forests support an understory of reed grass, hairy wild rye, fire- 
weed and Canada bunchberry, In early spring the pink ladyslipper brightens the 
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forest floor. The understory of 
spruce-fir forests varies greatly, 
depending on the successional 
status of a particular stand. Com- 
mon shrubs include false huckle- 
berry, white-flowered rhododendron, 
bearberry, ty species of juniper, 
grouseberry, biueberry, white mea- 
dowsweet, huclleberry, raspberry, 
buffaloberry, Labrador tea, moun- 
tain cranberry and prickly rose. 
Herbs are abundant in younger 
stands, the more prominent ones 
being Canada bunchberry, twinflow- 
er, evergreen violet, star-flowered 
Solomon's seal, heart-leaved arnica, 
bronze bells, lousewort, buttercup, 
and several native orchids. 


At timberline the continuous forest breaks up into islands of alpine fir and 
Engelmann spruce, interspersed by lush sub-alpine meadows. A common tree at tim- 
berline in the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness 
is alpine larch, a deciduous conifer 
which sheds its needles each autumn. 
The bright, golden-yellow colour of 
alpine larch needles in autumn is not 
common in all mountain regions of 
Alberta as this species is restricted 
to the southern portion of the Rockies. 
A fourth timberline tree species is the 
graceful whitebark pine, which although 
not a common timberline species through- 
out the Rockies, is abundant on drier 
Slopes in this area. Timberline meadows 
are colourful throughout the short grow- 
ing season, beginning in early spring 
with the glistening, yellow masses of 
glacier lily, the bold, white globe flo- 
wer and the western anemone. Later in 
the summer these meadows become a mass 
of flowers dominated by yellow colum- 
bine, white camas, Nodding onion, In- 
dian paintbrushes, meadow rue, alum- 
root, purple fleabane, fireweed and 
bluebell. 


Above treeline are numerous 
rolling alpine meadows, plateaus and 
Spectacular alpine passes. The remote 
and beautiful alpine region is a mosaic 
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of plant communities resulting from the diverse topography and uneven distribution 
of snow. Communities of white mountain avens and dwarf-willow are spectacular in 
early spring as a multitude of alpine-flowers begin the growing season. The list 
of common flowers includes white mountain avens, alpine forget-me-not, Lyall's iron 
plant, golden fleabane, sweet-flowered androsace, alpine cinquefoil, purple saxi- 
frage, moss campion and alpine arnica. Next to bloom are the heather communities 
dominated by purple, white and yelp mountain heathers. The golden sedge communi- 
ties (a favourite forage of Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep and mountain goats) con- 
tribute to a colourful autumn along with the bright red leaves of many alpine flo- 
wers and the yellow bands of alpine larch. In the early fall many of the mountain 
meadows take on a brilliant flame red appearance when the bearberry plant is chang- 
ing to its autumn colouring. This is possibly most spectacular when viewed in the 
early morning or late afternoon on some of the tributary valleys of the Sheep and 
Elbow rivers, such as on upper Shoulder Creek. 


References on the flora and wildflowers native to the area are included in 
the Appendix. 
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FISHERY 


The fish species found in the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness include cutthroat, 
dolly varden, rainbow, eastern brook trout and rocky mountain whitefish. The areas 
most heavily fished on the Jumping Pound, Elbow and Sheep Rivers are stocked regu- 
larly and fall outside the Wilderness area. The cutthroat, dolly varden and rocky 
mountain whitefish are native to the Bow River watershed. 


The Palliser expeditions more than 100 years ago made reference to the fine 
fishing in the Highwood River which touches on the southern flank of the Elbow- 
Sheep Wilderness. The original excellent fishing conditions in the Kananaskis Lakes 
and Kananaskis River bordering the Wilderness area on the west have all but been 
destroyed by hydroelectric power installations. This once productive watershed at 
one time contributed significantly to the food supply of the Stony Indians. 


The cutthroat trout found in the Picklejar Lakes are believed to be native 
to these lakes. Elbow Lake has been stocked with cutthroat trout. Several of the 
other alpine lakes in the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness possibly could support a trout 
fishery but have not been stocked. Ware Creek flowing into the north fork of the 
Sheep River and both Sullivan and Flat Creek flowing into the Highwood River are 
important spawning areas for the Bow River rainbows. 


At the present time most streams in the Wilderness area are classified as 
poor in terms of trout productivity. This is attributable to a number of reasons 
including water level fluctuations, insufficient pools, sparse bottom fauna, con- 
stant scouring and shifting of the river channels, absence of streamside vegetation 
and a lack of variation in streambed composition. Also one must recognize that some 
stream damage has occurred from road and seismic line incursions. Nevertheless the 
potential fishery is rated as excellent to outstanding subject to instituting and 
carring out stream improvement and rehabilitation projects. Experimental work and 
research studies re native and introduced fish species have been conducted at Gorge 
Creek for a number of years. 


In terms of a recreational type of Wilderness, fishing is an activity which 
should be encouraged. It is an excellent use of a renewable resource, is non-pol- 
luting, non-facility oriented and yet is sufficiently inexpensive as to be within 
the budget of most Albertans. The thrill of a strike on the line or the pleasure of 
fresh trout cooked over an open fire can provide an added dimension to an exhilara- 
ting day of hiking. 
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MOUNTAINEERING 


The Elbow-Sheep Wilderness contains numerous peaks (see map on following 
page), most of which offer a moderate challenge to the skilled rock climber. The 
climbs are easy to moderately difficult, but perhaps the main attraction is the 
beauty of the country - especially in the autumn. 


Many of the peaks in the Highwood Range were first climbed by local ranch- 
ers and R.M. Patterson in the book entitled "The Buffalo Head" gives some details 
of these first ascents. 


Among the peaks of major interest to climbers are Mt. Arethusa (9,550') in 
the Storm Creek-Pocaterra Creek area; Mt. Burns (9,633') between the Sheep and 
Elbow Rivers; Cougar Mtn. (9,394') between the heads of the Elbow and Sheep 
Rivers; Mist Mtn. (10,297') above the junction of Mist Creek and Storm Creek; 
Mt. Rae (10,560') two miles northeast of Highwood Pass and Storm Mtn. (10,153') be- 
tween the heads of Storm Creek and Sheep River. 


First ascents on the peaks above 10,000' were made in 1946 by the three 
Blayney brothers and D. King (Mist Mtn.), sometime prior to 1950 for Mt. Rae (a 
cairn without record was found on the summit in 1950 by G. Langille and E.J.H. 
Smyth) and in 1950 (Storm Mtn.) by Langille and Smyth. 


Other peaks of interest to climbers in the Opal, Fisher, and Highwood: 
Ranges are Tombstone Mtn. (9,900'), Elpoca Mtn. (9,950'), Mt. Jerram (9,800'), Mt. 
Burney (9,625'), Mt. Packenham (9,800') and Mt. Evans-Thomas (9,800') in the Opal 
Range. East of the Opal Range lie Banded Peak (9,626'), Mt. Glasgow (9,680') and 
Mt. Cornwall (9,700'); within the Fisher Range are Mt. Romulus (9,290'), Fisher 
Peak (10,015'), Mt. Howard (9,114') and Mt. McDougall (8,400'); and within the 
Highwood Range lies Mt. Head (9,114'). In total there are a variety of wilderness 
peaks with appeal for the novice as well as the experienced alpinist. 
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GREAT DIVIDE TRAIL 


The concept of 

a Great Divide Trail by 
north through Canada ; 
along the Rockies ori- 
ginally proposed by 
the Girl Guides of 
Canada, was formalized 
several years ago by 
Jim Thorsell of the 
National and  Provin- 
cial Parks Association. 
This trail would begin 
at Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park on the U.S. 
Border and continue 
north along the Contin- 
ental Divide to Mt. 
Robson. As such, it 
would extend the long and scenic Rocky Mountain Trail which runs throughout the U.S. 
from Mexico to Canada. Planning jis already underway and the National Parks Branch 
is in the process of finalizing the routing within Kootenay, Yoho, Banff and Jasper 
National Parks. 


However, between Banff and Waterton National Parks the siting location of 
the Trail is complicated- by present and future land uses within the Forest Reserves 
of Alberta and British Columbia. For example, the Forestry Trunk Road of Alberta on 
the East and the Elk Valley Coal Development in B.C. on the West eliminate two logi- 
cal routes for portions of this wilderness trail. Valley routes further west than 
the Elk Valley of B.C. are complicated by present and future timber cutting, and high 
routes in B.C. remain impassable until late in the summer. Thus, if the trail is to 
be located out of sight and sound of commercial and tourist motor traffic, the most 
likely routing for a major portion of its non-Park length is through the Elbow-Sheep 
Wilderness. 


On the assumption that the trail will enter Alberta at North Kananaskis Pass, 
proceed southward to Upper Kananaskis Lake, thence south of the Lake to the Forestry 
Trunk Road along the 6500' contour, and that the parallelling of roads frequented by 
motor vehicles is most undesirable, then it would be logical to enter the Elbow-Sheep 
Wilderness via Elbow Lake on or near what is now an’ infrequently used truck trail. 
Routing along truck trails within a portion of the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness will be 
necessary, but since motorized traffic will not be allowed, and these trails will re- 
vert to foot or horsepaths (in time without maintenance), this is probably accep- 
table. In any event, there appears to be little alternative. 

y 


Once inside the Wilderness, a "core" trail can be located which will provide 
a number of lateral trails that can be used as alternate routes. This might include 
a loop northward to the east of the Opal Range to connect with the Evans-Thomas Trail, 
or the trail could swing southward to connect with the Little Elbow. The core trail 
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could then proceed southward down the Sheep River to Junction Creek. An alternate 
loop might branch into Mist Creek and from there to Upper Junction Creek via Pickle- 
jar Lakes. From Upper Junction Creek the core trail would continue over Pyriform 
Pass, along upper Trap Creek, then due south to connect with the junction of Cata- 
ract Creek and the Highwood River. 


The core trail, and most of its alternate loop routes traverse valleys and 
passes where remnants of the old Indian, trapper and early pioneer trails are still 
visible, and even useable. Whenever possible, these old routes should be rehabili- 
tated. They are of historic importance, aesthetically pleasing, and often very 
practical routes. Here, we should note that the new program of Historic Trails, 
Wild Rivers, and Scenic Areas announced in October, 1972 by the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development could prove extremely valuable in assisting the 
location and rehabilitation of trails within the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness. 


Routing south of the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness could proceed up Cataract Creek, 
a level stream which has been proposed for "Wild River Status" by a number of Al- 
berta groups. From the headwaters of Cataract Creek south to the Crowsnest Pass 
there are outfitter trails that lie just to the east of the Continental Divide. 
These could provide a scenic, yet wild route for the hiker and horseman. The Al- 
berta Wilderness Association is currently studying means by which protection may be 
given to this narrow band of wildlands just east of the Divide. This protection must 
be forthcoming soon, or all chance of locating this segment of the Great Divide Trail 
in a wilderness environs will be lost. 
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WATERSHED 


The Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board was established in 1947 by 
the Provincial and Federal Governments to administer the Forest Reserve. The pri- 
mary objective has been water conservation, although the Board has operated under 
a multiple-use philosophy while at the same time attempting to minimize the ad- 
verse effects of any one type of development. 1972 marks the last year of the 
existence of this Board. 


The river headwater areas have an annual rainfall of from 45 to 60". More 
than half of the total precipitation falls as snow. Allowing for evaporation and 
transpiration losses from vegetation, the net runoff is in the order of 40 to 60 
percent. Approximately 87 percent of the total annual flow in the Saskatchewan 
River system originates in the foothills and mountain headwater areas. Much of 
the deep snowpack in the subalpine and alpine zones remains late into the summer 
and thereby contributes to a more uniform type of runoff than would otherwise oc- 
cur. 


The Elbow and Bow Rivers supply the city of Calgary with all of its water 
supply. Thus, both water quality and quantity are of extreme importance. Down- 
stream uses on the Bow River system include the supplying of water to the Western 
and Eastern Irrigation Districts. 
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Forests and ground vegetation provide a aatural flow regulator and this is 
especially true in areas of more severe topography. For this reason large areas 
within the Forest Reserve have been classified as protection forest. Almost 180 
square miles of forested land within the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness have been so clas- 
sified. 


The biggest problem in maintaining the quality of the water on the mountain 
watersheds is with erosion whereby soil and related material are washed into the 
streams and carried as suspended sediments. In this regard the major problem to 
date has been as a result of road and access trail construction for use by mechani- 
zed vehicles. Mining activities could present a major problem if such develop- 
ments are allowed in critical watershed protection areas, and even when allowed in 
less critical areas if adequate precautions are not observed. 


Designation of the Elbow-Sheep headwaters as a Wilderness Area is compatible 
with the principles of watershed management and is the type of use which can best 
guarantee undiminished conditions with regard to water quality, quantity and flow 
regulation. 
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GRAZING BY DOMESTIC STOCK 


Grazing by cattle in those areas of the Sheep, Elbow and Highwood River 
Drainage, now included in the Bow River Forest, probably started in the 1880's when 
people like the legendary John Ware settled in the Foothills. To what extent this 
grazing replaced use by bison is a matter of pure conjecture, however skeletal re- 
mains indicate that bison did use the upper reaches of these drainages, perhaps as 
late as the 1870's. With the Forest Reserve Act of 1910 grazing was prohibited. 
However as a result of strong opposition to this policy by local ranchers, grazing 
was again allowed in 1914 and has continued since that time. By 1919 grazing 
reached an all time high. However, by the early 1920's it was apparent that some 
areas were suffering from serious overgrazing. 


The earliest official records of grazing of cattle in the Forest Reserve 
were initiated by the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board at the time of its 
formation in 1947. Official records have been maintained since 1947 in the North 
Sheep area. However, tabulations in other regions were not commenced until as late 
as 1954. Shortly after being established, the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation 
Board began a relatively systematic but superficial range survey of areas in the 
Elbow-Sheep Headwaters and in the early 1950's, records where available, indicate 
rather significant decreases in the numbers of animals being grazed. 


Since that time actual use within these drainages has continued to decline 
and recently several major steps have been effected which have further reduced gra- 
zing by cattle. These changes were instituted by the Alberta Forest Service, now 
completely responsible for grazing administration. 


The most notable of these steps was the decision to curtail grazing in the 
upper Sheep River Valley, a delicate high elevation area severely over-utilized be- 
fore the 1972 ban. This area is entirely within the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness. The 
upper Kananaskis valley has always been closed to cattle grazing. 


The Forest Reserve is divided into grazing allotments for administrative 
purposes as shown on the accompanying map. In 1971 those allotments (Highwood, 
Sullivan-Flat, south Sheep, North Sheep, Elbow and Jumping Pound) which would fall 
within the Wilderness supported 1240 yearlings, 2863 mature cows, and 89 bulls for 
a period of about 4 months. Actual use was roughly 13,983 Animal Unit Months 
(A.U.M.'s) for which stock owners paid $11,885 or $0.85 per A.U.M. 


Roughly 60% of the surface area of these allotments would be included in 
the wilderness, however a critical look at the distribution of the forage resource 
in these allotments shows that the most productive lands lie on the eastern fringe 
of the Forest Reserve at the lower elevations and that much of this area lies out- 
side the boundary of the Wilderness. In 1971 only 26% of the actual use (measured 
in A.U.M.'s) occurred on lands that would fall within the wilderness. This varied, 
roughly, from 7% in the Sullivan-Flat Creek Allotment to 12% in the major South 
Sheep Allotment, to 47% in the Highwood Allotment. 


The limited amount of, grazing that takes place on lands that lie within the 
Wilderness would not constitute a major problem provided intensive management was 
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practised, primarily with respect to achieving proper distribution with the allot- 
ments. It is possible as well that a more equitable balance between considera- 
tions given to wildlife and those given to domestic stock will, simply through 
greater knowledge, be forthcoming and would, in any event, reduce stocking rates 
in these areas. 


The economic value of grazing privileges is a subject that remains to be 
clarified. Very few facts are available and the economic status of the permittees 
is rarely known. Many own land sufficient to support their stock yearlong and, on 
occasion, permittees have not used their permit. $n the other hand several "bor- 
derline operations" exist only because they have permits to graze cattle in the 
Reserve. An in depth evaluation of the various operations would quickly establish 
an order of priority. 


At the present time the Alberta Wilderness Association sees limited gra- 
Zing under strict regulation to be a compatible use of the Wilderness if al] opera- 
tions are carried out by horse within the Wilderness boundaries. It recognizes 
the historic and traditional use of this area for grazing, and believes that under 
proper control such use can continue without detriment to the area itself, or to 
the recreational use of the area. 


Names and addresses of Stock Association officials are included in the 
Appendix. 
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COAL RESOURCES 


Approximately 100 square miles have been leased for coal exploration pur- 
poses. At a lease rental of $1.00 per acre per year this results in a net revenue 
of about $70,000 per year. A map showing coal leases and a list of companies hold- 
ing such leases is included in the Appendix. To a large extent the exploration 
work has consisted of geological mapping. In some cases trenching has been carried 
out and at least one of the properties has seen some rotary drilling. 


There are many other areas in the province where the prospects for coal 
mining are much greater than is the case in the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness. Factors 
adverse to coal development include (1) distance to connecting transportation fac- 
ilities, (2) location of coal deposits in high altitudes or on slopes which are 
prime sheep and elk grazing range, (3) rough topography and steeply inclined ter- 
rain where land restoration activities would be extremely costly and (4) location 
of leases in the Protection Forest areas where watershed protection is the primary 
consideration. No approvals have been granted for coal extraction and considering 
the present sensitivity of the general public to strip mining activities and since 
this area is only a few miles from Calgary it is doubtful that approvals will be 
granted. 


Two of the largest lease holders have been very active in other areas of 
the province. To some extent their activities within the Wilderness possibly are 
related to maintaining a competitive and strong negotiating position re development 
approvals on at least some of their other holdings. Should these leases be revoked 
within the Wilderness, adequate compensation would have to be provided to offset 
exploration expenditure where companies can demonstrate that their properties are 
otherwise economically viable. The major expenditures to date, however, would ap- 
pear to be lease rentals. Consequently, another alternative would be to grant 
companies leasing rights in other areas of the Province. 


Given the high recreational, wildlife, and watershed values of the Elbow- 
Sheep Wilderness, it is strongly recommended that as a first step no new leases be 
issued to companies not presently holding leases and that no leases be granted on 
lands which have not previously been leased or on lands on which the leases have 
not been renewed by the original lease holder. It is also recommended that leases 
be non-transferable. 


A list of companies holding leases within the Wilderness is given in Appen- 
dix A. 
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PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS RESOURCES 


Geological features such as the Moose Dome when occurring at depth can be 
of considerable interest to the oil exploration companies as the structures could 
contain gas and/or oil. To date only one deep exploratory test has been drilled 
within the boundaries of the Wilderness Area and the well (11-15-20-7W5M) was aban- 
doned in 1959 at a depth of 10,316 feet without encountering commercial shows of 
gas or oil. The complex geological structure and the extremely high drilling 
costs, in the order of $1,000 ,008 per well, have contributed to the generally low 
level of oil company activities in this area. 


To a large extent, as shown on the Petroleum and Natural Gas Leases map, 
rights have been retained by the crown or only exploration reservations have been 
issued. An exploration reservation commits the operator to the expenditure of 
funds either for seismic or exploratory drilling purposes. If the commitment is 
not met within a specified period of time the mineral rights revert to the Crown. 
In some cases reservations were originally obtained for as little as a few cents 
per acre. 


After completing exploratory drilling programs, operators are entitled to 
select petroleum and natural gas leases on a portion of the original reservation. 
Alternately petroleum and natural gas leases may be purchased during lease sales. 
Generally these lands represent a large expenditure on the part of the 071 compan- 
jes. Along the eastern boundaries of the Wilderness petroleum and natural gas 
leases have been obtained by a number of operators. A listing of companies holding 
exploration or drilling leases within the Wilderness is given in Appendix A. 


Considering the fact that oi] and gas operations result in a depletion of 
resources over a relatively short period of time and that most drilling operations 
can be completed in 3 to 6 months it is felt that under a system of carefully con- 
trolled development the long-term wilderness potential of the area need not be 
severely or adversely affected by drilling along the eastern boundary. It is quite 
possible that much of the land now covered by the drilling reservations will revert 
to the crown after a specified period of time. As well, where operators have not 
as yet committed themselves to major expenditures, the land possibly could be re- 
covered by the provincial government. In cases where drilling is to proceed the 
main concern is one of road incursions in areas that are currently roadless. Ob- 
viously the case for oil and gas development within, or along the borders of the 
wilderness is a matter requiring careful consideration. However, of itself, such 
development need not and must not destory the wildland aspects of the area. 


us 
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TIMBER RESOURCES 


Timber resources within the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness are not extensive. Com- 
mercial species include aspen, balsam poplar, lodgepole pine and both white and En- 
gelmann spruce. Although the market for aspen and poplar is currently very limited, 
the two conifer species are cut for saw timber, poles, and posts. Douglas-fir, 
although present in the area, does not exist in large quantities and is not an im- 
portant timber resource. Alpine larch is also present in limited amounts as is 
alpine fir and limber and whitebark pine, but these species occur primarily in high 
elevation "Protection Forests" and cannot be considered as a commercial source of 
wood. 


The proposed wilderness totals 560 square miles, of which 240 square miles 
does not now, and possibly never will support a timber resource. One hundred and 
eighty square miles comprises “Protection Forest" which is unavailable for commer- 
cial harvest. Of the remaining 140 square miles, one square mile of conifers are 
currently large enough to be harvested commercially. Mixed stands of immature deci- 
duous and coniferous trees account for 10 square miles and 129 square miles consists 
of immature mixed pine and spruce growth. 


While essentially no timber harvesting. will be carried out within the pro- 
posed wilderness in the near future, approximately 60 percent of the 140 square 
miles in various management units has been allocated in the form of "quotas" by the 
Alberta Forest Service to four companies. These management units, the approximate 
number of square miles of timber stands within and outside the proposed wilderness 
for each management unit, and the annual cut in cubic feet alloted each company are 
given in the Appendix. Outside the Wilderness (north of Twp 15 and south of the Bow 
River) there are approximately 400 square miles of timbered land of which about 10 
percent is mature growth. Approximately 133.5 of the 400 square miles have not been 
allocated. 


Allocations of quotas and annual cuts within a management unit have been 
made by the Alberta Forest Service on the basis of sustained yield forestry, that 
is, the annual cut is calculated in such a way that continued timber production is 
assured, assuming good regeneration of harvested areas, normal growth of the new 
stand, and no large scale catastrophe such as fire, or insect or disease epidemic. 
Inclusion of the 140 square miles of timber resource under statutory protection as a 
Wilderness possibly would affect the Forest Service's timber management program for 
the Bow River Forest Reserve. (The 1965 "Atlas of Alberta" shows the actual timber 
harvest for southern Alberta to be appreciably lower than the existing sustained 
yield harvest.) The extent and degree to which removal of the resource from commer- 
cial exploitation would affect the local economy cannot be ascertained at the pre- 
sent time since the Alberta Forest Service was unable to provide volumes, age class- 
es, and estimated annual growth figures. These data will of course be necessary if, 
in the future, costs and benefits of timber production are to be compared with costs 
and benefits of wilderness recreation. 


It should be noted that as a result of apparent slow growth rates and past 
forest fires the area has never been a noted source of good merchantable timber. 
Inasmuch as most of the timbered areas within the Wilderness will probably not be 
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able to support a timber operation within the next ten years the value of the re- 
source in terms of present value dollars must be appreciably discounted. 


In response to a request for comments the Alberta Forest Service has sug- 
gested revised boundaries for the Wilderness. These revised boundaries are based 
on a timber management point of view and do not give consideration to other re- 
source values, i.e., wilderness and recreational activities. The revisions would 
have the effect of segmenting the Wilderness and would reduce the size of the Wil- 
derness by some 238 square miles leaving only the high elevation non-productive 
(timber) portions as wilderness. If this same approach were taken with regard to 
the other exploitive types of development prevalent in Alberta, then virtually none 
of our remaining Crown lands could qualify for wilderness status. 


Consideration must be given to the "trading" of immature growing stock in 
the proposed Wilderness for equivalent volumes within unallocated management units 
elsewhere in the Bow River Forest. Barring this, a thorough analysis must be made 
of the exact number of jobs which would be lost by the local timber industry 
through "locking up" 129 square miles of immature timber. This "cost" should then 
be compared to benefits which might accrue to local residents (i.e., increased out- 
fitting, guiding, etc.) and other social and real benefits accruing to all Alber- 
tans from inclusion of the immature timber within the Wilderness. 


Finally, a wilderness area, and. especially an area destined for heavy wil- 
derness recreational use, must contain a balance of ecological vegetation zones. 
An alternative that results in removal of most of the timbered valleys from wilder- 
ness classification, and in the process fragments the basic integrity of the area 
as a whole, is not a sound alternative. 
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APPENDIX A 


i. TIMBER PERMIT HOLDERS 


Area of timber to be 


withdrawn from unit Remaining area of timber 
Management Annual Cut for Wilderness use outside of Wilderness 
Unit Quota Holder (cls Ft.) (square miles) (square miles) 
1‘ 4°) 1 mo) 
= o ad co) 
ru (=| es as i= x 
= S = = 3 S 
8 ovo wo 8 wo ov 
u“ “nw = u“ “un ‘= 
vs — a =a vos a | a 
Be =e & 52 52 
go Ee & ge ge & 
B1-Q2 Fullerton Post & 134,900 0 0 0 0 9 3.5 
Pole Company 
B1-Q3 Kendall, W.B. 106 ,000 0 0 0 0 am 4.5 
B1-Q7 Kendall, W.B. 190,000 0 0 0 0 27 8 
B1-Q8 Fullerton Post & 157 ,000 0 5 1 0 i] 2 
Pole Company 
B1-Q10 Kendall, W.B. 191 ,000 0 9 2 0 6 3 
B1-Q12 IKO Industries 252,700 0 36 lia 0 eye (AE) 
Ltd. 
B1-Q15 IKO Industries 215,000 0 2 0 0 955.5) 7 
Ltd. 
B2-Q2 Spray Lakes Saw- 1,000 ,000 0 13 2 34-5) 67.5), 16 
mills Ltd. 
B1-L7 Fullerton Post & 0 0 0 0 2 0 
Pole Company 
B1-L10 Kendall, W.B. 0 0 0 0 2 0 
B1-L12 Kendall, W.B. 0 0 0 0 0 2 
B1-Q16 (no quote holder) 1 34.5 3 1 BO. moan 
B2 (north Foothills Timber, 0 11 0 4.5 22 0 
Twp 15) Spray Lakes 
Sawmills Ltd. 
Other un- (north twp 15 and 0 18.5 0.5 Oe 37 26.5 
allocated south of Bow 
River) 
MTU's Miscellaneous Tim- 
ber Use Areas 0 0 0 0 6 18.5 
L259 10 40 246 114 


Above figures are exclusive of Protection Forest, Kananaskis Experimental Forest, Patented lands 
and Indian Reserve lands. 
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APPENDIX A 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF STOCK ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS* 
1. Highwood Stock Assoc., D. Diebel, Longview, Alberta 
Covering Highwood, Sullivan Flat, Deep Creek and Blue Ridge Allot- 
ments. 


2. South Sheep Stock Assoc., R.J. Chalmers, Millarville 
South Sheep Allotment. 


3. North Sheep Stock Assoc., Mrs. Norma Wildman, R.R. 1, Millarville 


4, Elbow Stock Assoc., G. Ingveld, R.R. 1, Millarville 
Covers Elbow, McLean, Fish and Bragg Creek. 


5. Jumping Pound Stock Assoc., C. Copithorne, Box 325, Cochrane. 


COAL LEASE HOLDERS - APRIL 30, 1972* 
Arjay Kirker Resources Ltd. 
Pat Burns Coal Mines Limited 
Manalta Coal Limited 

Robert Atkens Doyle 

Concord Engineering Ltd. 
Abtec Equipment 

Donald Colin Webster 
Pocaterra Mines Ltd. 

Gerald Reginald Steeves 

R.S. Matheson 

John Lloyd Gingles 

Can Pac Mineral Limited 


Phillip Roy Swainson, Stanley Kruszewski, Gerald Reginald Steeves, and William 
Brian Kure 


C.N.W. Oi] Limited 


saddle and pack horses, if the tourist so desires. About 

rises) High River the Sentinel district 
of the Bow River forest is entered. Unimproved camp 
grounds are to be found « short distance west of the 
forest boundary and at Beaverdam, Gunnery Grade, 
and Stony Creek, west of the Sentinel ranger station. 


THE ELBOW RIVER ROAD 


Elbow 

forest. Good camp grounds are to be found in this 
valley near the mouth of Gooseberry ereek (just west 
east boundary), st the mouth of MacLean 
Creek at point about one mile west of the Elbow 
ranger station, and at Canyon creek, which is the end 
of the road. Some very large Dolly Varden trout have 
been caught at the Elbow falls, one mile west of Can- 
yon creck. These {alls are one of the main points of 
interest in this valley. If the tourist wishes to go 
farther afield, arrangements can be made at Bragg 
creek for guides, saddle and pack horses. 

A very interesting trip in this district, and one which 
is vot too strenuous, is the climb to the summit of 
Mooee mountain, 7,991 feet above sea-level. A wonder 
ful view may be had from this summit, and the city of 
Calgary may be scen with the unsided eye on a clear day. 
For other information regarding the Bow River Nations! Forest, 
please communicate with 

‘Tux Foesst Sureermos, 
Bow Rots Nariowat Fosssr 


Customs Burana, Caccany, Aummrr. 


Driving Stock ou Forest Range 


Thus we find that during the five-year period ending 
in 1923 an average of 7,738 cattle and 2,855 borues 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 

Practically every district within the Bow River 
national forest affords good deer hunting. North of the 
Bow river fair moose bunting may be secured. 

The shooting of big game aad game birds within tho 
Bow River national forest, however, is controlled by 
the Alberts provincial government, and for all infor 
mation in this copnection, including licenses and copies 
of the Game Act, it is suggested tbat interested 


the Alberta Provincial Police, or the Game Commis- 
sioner, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Hunters aro reminded that, due to the mild, dry, 
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‘The work of the Forest Service of Canads primarily 
bas to do with the administration of the million 
teres of National Forests, situsted in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British 
Columbia, of which’ the Bow River forest constitutes « 
working unit 

‘These foresta are areas of non-agricultural Innd eo 
tablished primarily for the protection and reproduction 
of timber, for the protection of watersheds, and for the 
maintenance of conditions favourable to ® continucas 
water supply and for the protection of animals, birds, 
and fish. ‘The scenic and recreational values of these 
forests are now deemed to be resources of major im- 


portance. 

The forest industry in Canada is surpsssed only by 
agriculture in gross economic importance. In the for- 
cign trade of Canada the forests are also seoond only 
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Forest Fire Protection is divisible into three parte: 

5 Suppression, and since, to 
quote the old edage, “an ounce of prevention is worth 
6 pound of cure,” the first division of the work is per~ 
haps the most important, Let us for the moment, 
however, consider the second aod third Solon, 
“Detection” and “Suppression” The problem of 
discovering fires as soon as they otart is solved in many 
and various ways, jing on the topography of the 
country, clase of 
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—Sare Walter Pose. 


BOW RIVER NATIONAL FOREST 


HE Bow River national forest, dedicated to the 
perpetual use of the Canadian people, is one of 
the five divisions of the Rocky Mountains nations! 

forest, set aside by Act of Parliament in 1911. Of the 
other four divisions, one, the Crowsnest national for- 
est, lies directly to’ the south, a common boundary 
separating it from the Bow River forest, while the 
other three divisions—the Clearwater forest, the Bra- 
xeau forest, and the Athabasks forest—lie to the north. 
The Clearwater and the Bow River foreste also share 
‘8 common boundary. 

The eastern boundary of the forest is roughly forty 
miles west of, and paratlel to, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines from Calgary to Edmonton and from 
Calgary to Macleod and also the Calgary-Edmonton 
and Calgary-Macleod Automobile Roads. Several dis- 
tricts of the forest can be reached by motor from towns 
located on these roads, particularly from Olds and 
Didsbury, on the north, and from Nanton, High River, 
and Okotoks, on the south. The western 
coincides for about one-third of ite length with the 
Aiberta-British Columbia provincial boundary and for 
the remainder of its length a common boundary sepa- 
rates the Bow River forest and the Rocky Mountains 


park. 

Midway between the north and south boundaries, 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway crosses 
the forest from east to west, and visitors Gnd ready 
access to the forest from Morley station, an hour and 
a balfe ride from Calgary 

The Bow River forest compriscs 2,135 square miles 
of foot-bill and mountain country on the eastern drain- 


increase in the number of resi-seekers that migrate to 
these solitudes, 

‘As a camping ground the Bow River national forest 
in almost without peer. The forest is readily secessible 
by motor, roads suitable for sutomobile traffic being 
maintained by the Provincial Department of Public 
Works outside the boundaries of the forest and by the 
Forest Service inside the forest. In all there are 115 
miles of road within the forest boundarics, 60 of which 
are suitable for automobile traffic and this amount is 
being increased annually. There are 450 miles of 
primary trails and an even larger milesge of secondary 
‘and auxiliary traila The primary trails are kept in 
sod condition snd can be used on pack-train trips to 
the more inaccessible corners of the forest. 


FOREST TRAVELLERS 


Your first duty on entering the forrat is to report 
your presence to the nearest ranger and secure {rom 
him a camping and travelling permit. There is no 
charge for this permit, but it is absolutely uccessary to 
enable you to remain in the forest. 


SCENIC BEAUTIES 


unsurpassed by 
{acmed beauty-apota of the world. The Irish lakes, far 
famed in song and story, the renowned Swiss Alps, the 
mist-shro deur of the lochs of the Seattish 
Highlands all find their counterpart in the two thou- 
eand square miles of country embraced by the borders 
of the Bow River forest. 

The nature lover may wander through the shadowy 
aisles of the heavy spruce and lodgepole pine forests; 
follow the murmuring brook, clear apd icy-cold, as it 


east 

into Hudson bay; loll beside 

one of the many mountain Inkes, celestial gems in Ubeir 

settings; or test heart and wind and muscle 

climbing precipitous slopes to the “ roof of the world.” 
No Forests—Poor Camping 


FISHING 


For sheer enjoyment and as a means of cementing 
the bonds of good-fellowabip, «day's fishing. is in 


The number of people in this country who g into 
the forest on picnic, camping, or hunting 

in increasing {rom year to year by and 

The fire-batard increases and all the 
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of the main range of the Mountain 

¢ visitor will ficd a bd yebcres pair 

placid lake fed by the eternal snows W: he mist- 

shrouded peaks of the great Cordilleran sym , tower 

ing high overhead, aloof and inaccessible to ai! but the 

hardiest and most expert mountaineers From the 

foot-hills along the eastern boundary the altitude of 

forest increases rapidly until the western limit of 

the forest is resched, which may be the summit of the 

Great Divide or the summit of the intermediate and 
outer range. 


Porests on « thoussed bills 


FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL FOREST 


The part played by our National Forests is daily 
becoming ® more important factor in the economic 
wealth, health, and happiness of our country. As the 
name indicates, these areas are devoted primarily to 
the practice of forestry. This does not mean that for- 
cstry bas as its eole sim the production of timber, but 
it does mean that the greatest production of a given 
quality of timber is one of the essential returns from 
forestry. 

Many people hold the belief that National Foreste 
or, as they are oft-times called, Forest Reserves, are 
areas on which no timber may be cut. This is the very 
‘antithesia of their purpose, for not only ie it the inten- 
tion that the timber on such forests abould be cut, but 
thst, through proper and scientific management, they 
sbould be induced to give an annual crop of timber in 


wus the Bow River uations! forest is a potential 
source of timber for the various timber industries with 
which we ere all conversant, namely, lumber, pulp and 
paper, and mining timber 
Eoreover, uses of 2 National Forest are not confined 
solely to wood production. Particularly in a ranching 
country such as is found in the vielnity of the Bow 
River forest, grasing becomes s vital forest industry. 
‘The foot-hill ranchers are depending more and more 
op the forest range for summer grasing for thelr berds 


‘The following regulations are made with » view to per- 
petuating and regulating the sport:— 
Closed Seasdns—Bow River Forest 

Bow river tributaries, 16th day of October to 14th 
day of June, both days inclusive. 

Red Deer river and its tributaries, 1st day of Beptem- 
ber to the 30th day of April, both days inclusive, 

Pishing Permite—To British subjects, resident im 
the province for which issued, §2; noo-resident, 
$1 per day or $5 per season, 

Sise timit—Trout, grayliog, or Rocky -uountain 
whitefish, 9 inches, measured from point of nose 
to centre of tail 

Per dicm catch, total of any one or all species, 20. 


The Angler's Bupreme Moment. 


To the case of the Highwood river, equally good fish- 
ing in 10 be hav! east of, as within, the forest boundary. 
Cubthroal, Rainbow, and Dolly Varden trout, and 
w@ayling way all be taken in season. 

Remember that it is against the law to fish without 
fa Gshing permit, 10 be eure to secure one before you 
tart to fish, Permite may be obtained either from the 
forest Ranger or {rom any Dominion Fishery Officer. 

No Forests—No Fishing 
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APPENDIX A 
iv. OIL AND GAS LEASE HOLDERS AS OF APRIL 30, 1972* 
Shell Canada Limited 
Trudel Minerals 
Chevron Standard Limited 
Canadian Homestead Oils Ltd. 
Amerada Minerals Corp. of Canada Ltd. 
Imperial Oi] Ltd. 
Columbian Northland Exploration Ltd. 
Siebens 011 and Gas Ltd. 
Atlantic Richfield Canada Ltd. 
Gulf 071 Canada Limited 
Home 0i1 Company Limited 


British American 011 Company 


“The Alberta Wilderness Association has attempted to identify any companies having an 
interest in the study area but cannot guarantee the completeness or accuracy of the 
above lists. 
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APPENDIX C 
i. NAMES AND PLACES 


The history of our province is reflected in its varied place names, so too is 
the history of this study area reflected in the names of the various features. The 
following is a selection of some of the more interesting names and their derivation. 


Bluerock Creek - descriptive of colour of rock. 


Mt. Burns and Burns Creek - after the Burns Mine, which in turn was named after pio- 
neer Pat Burns of Calgary. 


Elbow River - "it flows eastward from the Rockies to the 'elbow' about five miles 
south of Calgary, where it turns abruptly. northward." "Hokaikshi" of David Thomp- 
son, 1814; "Hokaikshi or Moose River" on Arrowsmith's map, 1859; up to 1880, often 
called Swift Creek. 


Elpoca Mountain - so named because it is at the head of the Elbow River and Poca- 
terra Creek. 


Fisher Range - east of Kananaskis River; range named by Captain Palliser, probably 
after a family, one of whose members accompanied him on a hunting excursion, in New 
Orleans in 1847. 


Highwood Range and River - High-wood river (Ispasquehow) on Palliser map, 1865; 
Spitches on David Thompson map, 1814; Spitchi or Ispisquehow on Arrowsmith map, 1859; 
called High Woods river by Blakiston; translation of Indian name, spitzee, whichs 
called because the river is on nearly the same level as the prairie instead of in 
a "bottom"; as a result, the belt of timber along the stream is much "higher" than 
usual, and is visible at a considerable distance; the Blackfoot name of the up- 
per portion of the river is sapow or "wind" river. 


Jumping Pound Creek - from a high steep bank near its mouth, where the buffalo were 
driven over and killed - a buffalo "pound". 


Kananaskis - named by Captain Palliser after “an Indian of whom there is a_ legend, 
giving an account of his most wonderful recovery from the blow of an axe, which had 
stunned but failed to kill him." 


Lineham’Creek - named after John Lineham, rancher and member of Territorial Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1888. 


Mount McDougall - named by Dawson in 1884 after Rev. George and John McDougall, mis- 
sionary to Stonys. 


Mist Mountain - from clouds on mountain when named by Dr. G.M. Dawson in 1884. 
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APPENDIX C 
Misty Range - named by Dr. G.W. Dawson in 1884 from clouds that covered the summit. 
Nihahi Creek - Stony word meaning “rocky”. 


Opal Range - named by G.M. Dawson after small cavities found here, lined with quartz 
crystals, coated with films of opal. 


Pocaterra Creek - after George Pocaterra, Italian rancher in foothills west of High 
River; he was the first to prospect the Kananaskis district for coal. 


Quirk Creek and Mountain - named after J. Quirk, early settler. 


Mount Rae - named by Sir James Hector after Sir John Rae, Scottish explorer who 
searched for Franklin expedition. 


Sibbald Creek - after Frank Sibbald, nearby rancher, son of pioneer teacher Andrew 


Sheep River - so named because it is a favourite haunt of Rocky Mountain Sheep. 
Storm Mountain - named by Dr. George Dawson for numerous storm clouds on summit. 


Tombstone Mountain - named by G.M. Dawson from a peculiar collection of pinnacle- 
like slabs near the summit resembling tombstones. 


Mount Ware - named after Negro cowboy and rancher, John Ware. 


ii. HISTORICAL SOURCES AND FURTHER READINGS 
Patterson, R.M., The Buffalo Head, MacMillan and Co., Toronto, 1961. 
MacEwan, Grant, John Ware's Cow Country, Institute of Applied Art, Edmonton, 1960. 


High River Pioneers' and Old Timers' Association, Leaves from the Medicine Tree, 
Lethbridge Herald, 1960. 


Riley, D., Primrose, T. and Dempsey, H., The Lost Lemon Mine, Frontier Book No. 4 
Frontier Press, Calgary n.d. 


Laurie, John, "The Stony Indians of Alberta", Glenbow, publication of Glenbow-Alberta 
Institute, Vol. 4, No. 3, May-June, 1971. 


Palliser, J., "The Papers of the Palliser Expedition, 1857-1860", edited by Irene 
Spry, Publications of the Champlain Society, Champlain Society, Toronto, 
1968. 
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APPENDIX C 
iii. REFERENCES 


1. Harrington, L., "Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Project", 1954 Cana- 
dian Geographic. 


2. Hanson, W.R., "Conserving a Watershed", Eastern Rockies Forest Conserva- 
tion Board, Alberta Department of Lands and Forests. 


3. Radford, D.S., "Some Effects of Hydroelectric Power Installations on 
Aquatic Invertebrates and Fish in the Kananaskis River System", Alber- 


4. Searth, T.S., "Land Classification for Outdoor Recreation", Masters The- 
sis, Department of Geography, University of Calgary, 1970. 


5. Paetz, M.J. and J.S. Nelson, "The Fishes of Alberta", Commercial Print- 
ers, Edmonton, 1970. 


6. Alberta Wilderness Association, "Brief to the Minister of Lands’ and 
Forests on the Establishment of a Wilderness Area to Include the Head- 
waters of the Elbow, Little Elbow, Sheep River and  Evans-Thomas 
Creek", 1969. 


he ier, ak "A Sand County Almanac", A Sierra Club Ballantine Book 


8. Cormack, R.G.H., "Wild Flowers of Alberta", Commercial Printers, Edmon- 
ton. 


9. Moss, E.H., "Flora of Alberta", University of Toronto Press. 


10. Craighead, J.J., Craighead, F.C., Davis, R.S., "A Field Guide to Rocky 
Mountain Wildflowers", Houghton Mifflin Co. 


iv. REFERENCE MAPS 


Maps of interest to the Wilderness user are the Composite Forest 
Cover Series (820 S.E., 820 S.E. and 82J N.W.; 1" = 2 miles) available from the 
Provincial Department of Lands and Forests, Natural Resources Bldg., Edmonton, 
and a number of the National Topographic Series Maps, issued by the Geological 
Survey of Canada which are available either through private mapping services in 
Calgary and Edmonton, or the Institute of Petroleum and Sedimentary Geology, 3303 
33rd Street N.W., Calgary. Useful maps in the National Topographic Series are 
ae (1" = 4 miles) 820; 1:50,000 (1" = 1 mile) 820 3E, 820 15, 820 10E & W, 
820 7E ( W. 


vi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
November 10, 1971 - C. Copithorne, Minister of Highways and Transport. 
December 20, 1971 - W.D. Dickie, Minister of Mines and Minerals. 
January 21, 1972 - W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment. 


January 21, 1972 - R.G. Steele, Director of Forestry, Department of Lands and 
Forests. 


July 20, 1972 - F.W. McDougall, Alberta Forest Service, Department of LandS and 
Forests. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Mr. Eickmeier, in the business of those leases which are 
outstanding in the wilderness areas you have outlined, you are 
proposing that we simply buy those back as the people of Alberta. Is 
that correct? 


MR. EICKMETIER: 


No, not entirely. I could read the comments as I have them here 
if you wish. Our recommendations would be that there be a moratoriun 
on future sales of reservations and of leases; that we should allow 
the reservations to lapse. In other words, these are short-term 
commitments and they do lapse or the companies do give them up. We 
should not then reissue them. Where possible, we should attempt to 
repurchase these reservations and leases or to negotiate trade-offs as 
was the case in the ecological wilderness areas, the trade-off of 
leases in the White Goat, Siffleur and Ghost River, the true 
ecological wilderness areas. 


But beyond that we have recommended the formation of an advisory 
committee representing industry, government and conservation groups 
charged with the following responsibilities. This would be in 
instances where the steps that I've suggested are not possible and 
they might very well not be possible, especially along the eastern 
edge of the area where we have leases for which companies have paid 
considerable amounts of money. TI would suspect that instead of tens 
and hundreds of thousands, we may be talking one or two millions for 
these leases. I could not be specific on those prices however. 


The committee would be charged with the following 
responsibilities: to designate the fragile areas where drilling should 
not be allowed, and to consider and recommend the selection of 
alternate drilling locations. Often a company will have a choice in 
their own minds of several locations and this committee could say, 
well, we feel that this location is preferable to that one. 


Our main concern, of course, is road incursions. We consider the 
oil and gas industry and their activities to be of a short-term 
nature. Once you've completed the development drilling, there is very 
little evidence of a continuing presence. After 20 or 30 years except 
for the roads you no longer have any evidence once the area has been 
restored. Of course, the roads bring a demand for use and access and, 
I think, destroy what we are looking for. 


The committee could also consider the use of directional drilling 
techniques, where you will drill from this position but your target is 
located several miles away, or perhaps the use of helicopter supported 
drilling operations. I can think of an area north of Edmonton, the 
Nipisi field, where a number of years ago industry did carry out 
helicopter supported activities just to get into that area before 
roads existed. 


There could be recommendations on winter operations as opposed to 
summer operations. Where the activities do take place and when they 
take place is quite critical. Restoration guidelines could be 
prepared and there could also be recommendations made on the location 
of facilities. 
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We have conflict in this area and we must attempt to resolve it. 
I think there are solutions. I think we should try to recover these 
lands, but this may not be entirely possible. 


MR. KINISKY: 


It is my understanding Mr. Eickmeier, that when timber stands 
become overmature they are very easily subjected to infestation of 
insects, fire hazards go up and all that sort of thing. Would it be 
possible that at some time in the future some timber harvesting would 
be allowed? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


We would be talking about the future in view of the fact that the 
stands are not mature. I think by the time these stands are mature, 
the recreational needs and demands would be of a much greater nature. 
It is a decision that must be faced at some future time. I'm afraid I 
cannot postulate today what we must do at that time. 


MR. KINISKY: 


One last area of conflict has been brought to our attention quite 
strongly from the motorbike and snowmobile people. Have you had any 
opportunity at all to speak to these clubs and organizations to see if 
there is any possibility of coming to some agreement which would be a 
little more mutually acceptable to both parties? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I think there has been a considerable amount of confusion on the 
basic area that we are asking to be set aside, and I hope I have 
corrected some of that today. I have pointed out that some of the 
areas of greatest use to my knowledge are not within the proposed 
wilderness area. 


I have had discussions with these gentlemen and we, of course, do 
have a basic difference. We believe that basic to a wildland area is 
the removal of the vehicle and a change in emphasis in our uses. I 
would suggest that following the completion of your report, if the 
total recreational concept we put forth can be accepted, then we would 
be glad to sit down with these people and to make modifications where 
necessary. But I do not know at this time just how far one might be 
able to go, what compromises could be reached. 


I think it is very important that we have acceptance of this 
basic principle of the wildland core area and then the more intensive 
use of recreational area. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Your comments concerning the wilderness area boundaries seem to 
have been determined virtually by the existence of roads which are now 
in use. How compatible are these road boundaries with respect to the 
ecological units that you wish to conserve? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I think we have to look at the whole area of the Bow Forest from 
the point of view of areas of ecological importance. We chose the 
roads as boundaries because they do in fact exist. We can look, for 
example, at the upper portions of Canyon Creek, all of which is within 
the wildland area. 
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I think by our recommendations that the loop road, a 28 mile dry 
weather road be closed, that we are obtaining something in the terms 
of an ecological unit. Certainly we are grasping that the headwater 
areas of the Elbow should be looked on as such a unit as are the 
headwater areas of the Sheep. There could undoubtedly be more studies 
in the area in this regard. 


MR. DOWLING: 


In all the presentations which you have given in the various 
wilderness areas throughout the eastern slopes, I have been interested 
in noting that you find hunting and hiking to be compatible 
recreational uses. What are your reasons for finding these two 
activities compatible? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I think wetre looking at the types of uses in the area. I 
believe that in a publication put out by one of your study groups 
there were stated to be something like 700,000 user days for hunting 
and fishing. I believe in future when hiking reaches the same levels 
as we see in the national parks at present, something will have to 
give. So maybe you have hunting during the week and hiking during the 
weekend. Certainly the present situation where many people are scared 
out of the forest reserve come September 7 is not entirely 
satisfactory to me. I do not know what the answer is. We have to 
look at where we are going and predict what the future may be. 


MR. DOWLING: 


With regard to Mr. Kinisky"s questions concerning motorized 
vehicles, had the Wilderness Association any discussions among 
themselves as to whether they might permit the use of motorized 
vehicles along specific routes or specific areas within the wilderness 
boundaries? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 
Yes, we have. I'm not entirely sure what the best solution is. 


Certainly, I think we want to keep in mind what could be the area's 
major future use, the ability to get away from the noise of such 


vehicles. But again, there may be some alternatives here. Once we 
know what the publicts views and feelings are in these areas in 
general we can follow up on then. For example, it might mean 


modification of boundaries, it may mean a corridor that would allow, 
during certain months of the year and maybe during specific periods - 
every alternate weekend, for example, in the case of snowmobiling - 
it might mean access that would go through to Elbow Lake. 


There are such considerations. I'm hesitant to go too far in 
this regard, before we know what the needs of the public in general 
are. Certainly we endanger the wildland concept when we have too much 
of this sort of thing. In any event where we do have these activities 
I think they should be on a managed type of basis so that a club 
accepts the responsibility for those activities. 


MR. DOWLING: 


To encourage travel within the area, do you foresee the need to 
establish campsites, and I use the word "campsites" as opposed to 
"campgrounds", in other words proper local areas which are set aside 
specifically for camping? 
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MR. EICKMEIER: 


I do not see the need at this time, simply because the hiking 
that would take place in the area might only be day hiking or at most 
two or three day. Certainly one could set up a route there that would 
take up to a week. The tendency in the national parks has been to 
avoid such facilities. I would be inclined to feel that we should 
also avoid that and minimize facilities of that type. 


Along the border where we have our bounding roads and in the 
lowland areas some of those should be improved. We should also look 
at the development of more campsite areas. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you see any immediate pressures on the area resulting from 
pending oil and gas or coal exploration, for instance in the course of 
this summer or possibly next summer? 


MR. EICKMETIER: 


I do not think we have immediate pressures. I'm not sure to what 
extent seismic activity is being conducted in the area now, but the 
thing is, once companies have carried out their seismic activities, 
once they have spent more money in these areas, it is more difficult 
to recover them. I believe in the matter of the coal deposits which 
are something in excess of 100 square miles, about 20 per cent of this 
total area is covered by coal leases. This probably, for economic 
transportation reasons, and just the market exploitation, is something 
like 10 or 15 years down the line. But the longer we delay certain 
critical decisions on what we want in these areas, the more difficult 
it will be ever to change that situation. Of course, there is very 
little restraint in road construction in the area and more roads, as 
we'll see perhaps during subsequent discussions here, bring the demand 
for use. I think we're making a mistake in this regard. 


DR. TROST: 


One of the benefits of the Alberta Wilderness Association 
proposal has been that it has focussed attention on the zoning 
concept. When land is zoned for one purpose, a variety of things can 
be doné in that particular zone. There are in Alberta wilderness 
areas defined by statute. There are also provincial forest reserves 
and now your proposal for wilderness recreation areas. These are all 
zoning concepts with different definitions. Could you summarize for 
us the three definitions these three areas contain and how they differ 
from your concept? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I've made use of the term "wildland" to differentiate from true 
wilderness areas. It's unfortunate that we did not adopt the term 
"wildland" before we put out this brief in which we use the term 
"wilderness", Wilderness is defined by an Act of the Legislature 
which is quite restrictive. The basic philosophy is that areas must 
be set aside entirely for use by future generations which will make 
the decision as to what will be done within these areas. There is no 
fishing, hunting, or berry picking in these areas. There is very 
little that can be done. At present there are three such wilderness 
areas, the Ghost, the Siffleur and what I'll refer to as a residual 
portion of the White Goat. Before this Act the White Goat was 
something like 500 square miles but was cut down to 177. Insstotany 
these three areas amount to about 487 square miles. 
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In our wildland proposal we are not requesting this land-use 
classification. There may be a need, within some of the wildland 
areaS we propose, for some ecological wilderness areas. We have not 
attempted to define them at this time. We would look at our proposals 
more as user-oriented areas, managed areas, quite a different concept 
from wilderness areas as defined under The Wilderness Areas Act. In 
the matter of the forest reserve lands, these, of course, were lands 
originally controlled by the federal government and there was a 
gradual transfer. I think the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation 
Authority, a joint federal-provincial body, had jurisdiction over 
these areaS until this past year, 1972. A basic philosophy of that 
board was that they were not too interested in the recreational 
aspects of these areas. The forest reserve lands, of course, at this 
time only extend as far north as the Brazeau River. North of that 
point there is no real designation. It is Crown land. We do not even 
have a border or boundary where we can say this is Crown land or this 
is reserve land, which does have somewhat different status. 


DR. TROST: 


What can you do in the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness or wildland 
recreation area that you couldn't have done in it as a forest reserve? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


To my knowledge we could do virtually everything that we could do 
in the forest reserve. Within the forest reserve you are operating 
under the multiple use concept approach and you have every other type 
of activity as well. You have the coal mining, the exploration at 
least, the oil and gas and timber extraction, you have all the symbols 
of civilization. Of course you have vehicles. It's a different type 
of environment. I don't think we can really appreciate wildland areas 
in a forest reserve, as such, without more protection. 


I think we need a core area where we have more protection. With 
regard to the area west of Calgary, the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness 
wildland area and the outlined forest reserve lands, I think in this 
area the primary consideration should be recreational needs. We 
certainly do not have within the forest reserve lands a basic 
philosophy that says recreation is number one. 


DR. TROST: 


So the zoning concept differs from the wilderness areas in that 
it's a broader usage and from the forest reserve areas in that there 
are some additional restrictions put into your concept. What then do 
you need from government to establish your wildland area? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I think we need an act of the Legislature which recognizes this 
zoning concept in which we classify areas as wildland areas, protected 
by this act of the Legislature. It then cannot be changed by an 
Order-in-Council. For there to be a change in the status of these 
lands it has to go not just before the cabinet but before all members 
of the Legislature. Then it comes up for open discussion. Consider, 
for example, the present status of the Willmore Wilderness Park, some 
1,700 square miles, which tomorrow could no longer exist if someone 
decided tonight that it should not exist. There really is no 
legislative or statutory protection for such areas. We need a zoning 
concept and we need statutory protection of these areas. 
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DRY TROST 

And their dedication to this kind of use? 
MR. EICKMEIER: | 

Yes. 
DRewEROSTs 


In the management of this area, will government have a role? 
Elaborate on how you think the management of the area should be done. 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I think the government would have a very important role with 
regard to the campsite facilities, the overall management, a lot of 
the input, planning, studies of just what the status of the area is 
and the various ecological systems in the area. I personally favour 
it being entirely government managed in this regard. I think perhaps 
the concept of advisory committees which would include the public, 
conservation groups and industry could perhaps be worked in as well. 


We're a long way from what I feel we need in these areas. We're 
following a dangerous path caused by a lack of decision or a lack of 
policy as to where we should be going. This is, of course, the basic 
purpose of these hearings. 


DR. TROSTs 


Will permanent supervision be needed in the operation of this 
area? 


MR. EICKMETER: 


I would think there would be a fair increase in the level of 
supervision, perhaps not within the wildland area itself but along the 
bordering areas and the lowlands areas the greatest amount of 
supervision would be required. This is an educational matter as well. 


DR. TROST: 


Finally, you might have heard Chief John Snow's presentation in 
which he talked about the disappearance of unoccupied Crown lands and 
the consequent disappearance of what are, in effect, treaty rights. 
This designation of wilderness areas would constitute such an 
occupation of Crown lands. Do you think it possible that hunting, 
which you consider to be compatible with hiking, in this particular 
case would be limited to Indians and denied to non-Indians? 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I think if our decision to set aside wildland areas was based on 
whether we would or would not have hunting, we would lose a 
considerable amount of support. A large percentage of the people who 
go into these areas are hunters. I think they are willing to accept a 
certain amount of limitation on their use, but we would lose-a great 
deal of support among the public, among people in general, for these 
areas. 


With regard to Chief Snow's remarks on hunting and trapping 
crights, I believe he was referring to the wilderness areas which exist 
under The Wilderness Areas Act. I do not believe he was referring to 
the wildland areas we have proposed. I couldn't speak for hin, 
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because I do not know what his views would be with regard to the 
hunting and trapping within a wildland area such as we and Dr. Pharis 
propose west of Calgary, a total of nine or ten wildland areas 
stretching north of Jasper along the total foothills trend. The 
present system endangers Chief Snow and his people far more than the 
proposed wildlands concept. 
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DISCUSSION ON ELBOW-SHEEP RECREATIONAL WILDERNESS PROPOSAL 


REPORT OF THE CALGARY PARKS/RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
CONCERNING THE ELBOW-SHEEP RECREATIONAL 
WILDERNESS AREA 
Presented By: Mrs. M. Southern 

Recommendation 
The City of Calgary would recommend to the Environment Conservation 
Authority that the Brief of the Alberta Wilderness Association regarding the 
Establishment of a Recreation Wilderness in the.Bow River Forestry Reserve 


lands Southwest of Calgary be Endorsed in Principle. 


However, until the hearings have been completed the endorsement should not 
go beyond principle in order that the Environment Conservation Authority can 
see how this area can best be integrated into an over-all land use plan for the 


Eastern Slopes. 


The final policies on adjoining lands could severely impair the value of the 


Wilderness if these areas are considered in isolation. 


We have considered the Brief primarily from the point of view of the need to 
provide natural recreation opportunities for the people living in the urban area 
of Calgary. While in the following comments, we will raise a number of areas 

of concern, we consider none of these to be in conflict with the basic principles 


and recommendations of the brief. 


SUMMARY OF 

ALBERTA WILDERNESS ASSOCIATION’S PROPOSAL 

The proposal is to establish an area of 560 sq. miles in the Forestry Reserve 
lands south and west of Calgary which have as their western boundaries the 
Kananaskis Highway Forestry Trunk road. The geographic centre of this area 
is estimated to be distance of approximately 42 miles from downtown Calgary. 
The proposal is that within this area no mechanized recreational activities 
would be encouraged. Also that a series of campgrounds should be developed 
on the perimeter of the wilderness recreational area to accommodate car 
camping. While the area may at first appear to be of considerable size, it is 
noted in the Brief that is represents only 6% of Alberta’s designated forestry 
reserve lands and more than 70% of the land with in the area is above the 
6,000 ft. level. 
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AREA OF CONCERN 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Our first area of concern is the conflict between the wilderness preservation 
and recreational use. The Brief notes, and we would further emphasize, that 
the present Alberta Wilderness Act, if applied to this area, would be too 
limiting for the concept of a “wilderness recreational area’’. In preference 
to an amendment to the Act, it would be our recommendation that the 
Provincial Government establish a classification of WILDERNESS 
RECREATION AREA in their parks system. 


The recreational activities of hiking, climbing, riding, cross-country skiing, 
etc. proposed in the Brief, eliminates a large cross-section of the general 
public who are physically unable to participate in these activities. To better 
facilitate this cross-section of the public, it is essential that improved public 
campground facilities be provided along the perimeter of the wilderness 
area. By improvement we imply an increase in their number and the 
sophistication in the amenities provided with particular emphasis on 


sanitation and convenience. 


With regard to the restriction on mechanized vehicles, we would make 

the following comments, Many thousands of citizens obviously obtain 
recreational enjoyment from such motorized vehicles as snowmobiles and 
various other all-terrain vehicles including the new hovercrafts. Therefore, 
it is our opinion that the desires of these citizens should also be recognized. 
The fact that these vehicles create a noise pollution, and in most cases have 
detrimental effects on the environment, should be considered rather as a 
challenge to park planners than as a nuisance. In order to keep these 
vehicles from trespassing into recreation wilderness areas, outdoor areas 
within a natural setting off the forestry road should be provided. They 
should be separated from overnight campgrounds, or special campgrounds 
for this type of recreational enthusiast should be provided. To meet these 
recreational needs and those of motor camping, an additional ten to 
twenty square miles of forestry reserve lands out of the wilderness area 


will be required for these more intensive park users. 


The City of Calgary would respectfully suggest that any proposal which 
merely sets aside land for wilderness and recreational area is incomplete 
without a corresponding interpretative and educational program. To set 
aside this large area of land is an expensive proposal. However, the maximum 


benefits will only be achieved if security, education and interpretative 
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programs of user-mamangement are developed. These programs must be 
initiated within the City with specific direction towards the under- 

privileged who at the present time make little use of the outdoor recreational 
facilities available to them. In many cases, such as the handicapped and the 
senior citizens, transportation is a major issue. However, in addition to this 
factor, little has been done to design campsites and park areas which would 
facilitate their enjoyment and comfort in the outdoors. We would strongly 
urge that should the Provincial Government set aside the Elbow-Sheep 
Wilderness Recreation area that this action be followed by intensive user 
and non-user studies to determine how the full potential of this area may 


be both utilized and preserved. 


(5) Transportation to the areas will be chiefly by automobile and the Depart- 
ment, with the Calgary City Council’s approval, endorse the following quote 
from the Wilderness Association’s Brief: 


“In the same vien of thought, upgrading and paving of the Kananaskis 
Highway could be compatible with designation of the Elbow-Sheep head- 
waters as wilderness. The west side of the Kananaskis valley could be 
developed on the basis of more intensive recreational activities, i.e. 
skiing, car camping, boating, etc., while the wilderness area east of the 
Kananaskis Road can be used for the more extensive activities, i.e. 
hiking, back packing, cross-country skiing and other more primitive 


forms of recreation.” 


(6) The expectation of larger numbers of people going out into these 
wilderness areas increases the need of policing and security. These 


problems should be anticipated now before they arise. 


(a) There should be some supervised parking facilities to prevent the 
vandalizing of parked cars and equipment. 
(b) There should be rangers available so that Senior Citizens or young 


people camping have some feeling of security. 
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(7) The Department of Lands and Forests under the Provincial Government 
should re-orientate the Rangers jobs because their usefulness in the 
Provincial Parks seems to be taking on a new role. These new roles can 
be seen in relationship to recreational use, security, education, Fish & 


Game rules, etiquette, enforcement of camp rules, etc. 


H. Boothman 

Director 
PARKS/RECREATION DEPT. 
The City of Calgary 

May 15, 1973 
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MRS. SOUTHERN: 


We did a brief on the Elbow-Sheep Wilderness proposal, endorsing 
it in principle. We felt it was excellent and as Calgarians concerned 
with recreational activities of Calgarians, this seemed like an 
excellent thing for our citizens. We did have some areas of concern. 
We were certainly not against the principle of the wilderness 
proposal. Some of these areas of concern were stated by you gentlemen 
and also by the gentleman who presented the brief. 


I understand that some press people felt that the hearings were 
possibly a little dull, uninteresting and unemotional. I would like 
to say to that that I really feel it's an honour to be involved in 
something that isn't based on emotionalism, but rather based on 
interest, dedication and facts. I have been too often involved in 
things that have happened in Calgary where decisions were made 
strictly on emotion. I say it's a pleasure to be involved with you 
people and find people presenting briefs who have done a lot of 
homework and have taken a lot of interest. 


Although I am representing the recreation groups, I as a 
Calgarian, like all Calgarians, live in a lovely wood home and have 
roast beef for dinner. Our houses are heated with gas. We even have 
the opportunity of driving here in a car that is using gasoline. Sol 
don't like to feel so smug that we Calgarians can forget things other 
than recreation. Although I am here to represent recreation, I do 
feel it is very important that the Authority look at all phases of 
people's concerns other than recreation such as lumbering, grazing, 
gas, oil and coal. It*s a a very important and vital part of what 
will happen to us as citizens of Calgary. 


Back to the wilderness brief and the areas of concern that we 
have. Again I say that we do endorse this idea in principle. tes 
only 42 miles from the city centre to the centre of this wilderness 
area. It's very, very close. We are concerned about the people who 
have motorized vehicles. This has been brought up so I'11 spend no 
more time on it. Also, security, education and interpretive programs 
must take place within our city schools with the educational systems 
we have, to teach not only the young children but also the adults how 
to act and respond to what will be given to us in these wilderness 
areas. 


We are concerned about the transportation systems. I hear people 
speak against building highways. I think our society has changed. 
It's changing so much that transportation is a very important part and 
it gets more and more important. I know a lot of people who say, 
let's get back to walking and riding bicycles and riding horses. I 
think it's great and wonderful that most of us are healthy enough to 
do these things, but there are a number of citizens who cannot do 
them. I think it's very important that we think about those people. 
So I'm not against building highways. I'm against having speed 
highways, but I think we do have to have ways of getting into these 
areas. 


I think something that should be anticipated is the problem of 
vandalism and the need for some sort of policing. I think security is 
needed for people who will park their cars and worry about vandalism 
within their vehicles. The young people and older citizens who want 
to go out and camp would feel so much better if they knew there was a 
ranger nearby whom they could call upon for assistance. 
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A concern that we have had when we were working on the proposals 
was the downgrading, in my interpretation, of the usefulness of the 
Tanger. Maybe downgrading isn't the right word, but re-orientation of 
his role. I hate to see the ranger being moved out of the forest 
areas. We probably need to look at the way the rangers program is set 
up and change it, granted, but change it maybe toward the role of 
being an assistant to the people within the park areas. 


MR. CROSS: 
Gerry Cross. 


I would just like to go on record as supporting this proposal. TI 
think it is essential to have such an area close to Calgary, and I 
think it will become increasingly important in the future. There 
should not be any vehicular access to the area at all. I think this 
destroys the whole concept. I think things like fire-fighting can be 
handled by helicopter. I think if there are to be any modifications 
in the area for vehicular access, they should be changes of boundary. 
But I'm very much against that, too, because the boundaries have been 
well chosen. 


MR. WHISTANCE-SMITH: 
Ron Whistance-Smith. 


I've heard a lot of people come up and support various proposals 
and say things over and over again that have already been said. I sat 
there and listened to this proposal. I heard a lament that leases in 
the area were issued and reissued. I heard again and again that areas 
have been explored and re-explored with seismic lines running close to 
one another. Something came to mind which I thought should be brought 
forward here. 


I don't have the exact details. I don't have the file with me 
that I keep at home that has numerous bits and pieces in it about oil 
and gas exploration. But during this past winter there were at least 
two articles that appeared in The Edmonton Journal by James H. Gray 
who seems to be pretty well known in the oil and gas industry. He 
stirs up a bit of trouble every now and then. He pointed out that 
American-owned companies can divert excess profits for exploration in 
Canada or other countries and they can write off 30 per cent of that. 
I believe the Canadian government also allows them to write off 30 per 
cent of the cost of exploration. Then during this past winter the 
Alberta government announced a rebate of drilling costs. All in all, 
when you total it up, it appeared that these companies were able to 
write off about 90 per cent of these excess profits in one way or 
another. They kept men employed - a good, they tore up a fair bit 
of land - a bad. This enabled them, according to Mr. Gray and also, 
interestingly enough, according to an article in the now defunct 
Saturday Review, to improve their overall profit position. Therefore, 
it was to the company's advantage to chance exploration, even where 
the chance of success was very small. 


I think this goes some way to explain why a lot of these leases 
are leased many times over. These government allowances balance the 
elimination of the depletion allowance which would have lost its value 
anyway as the supplies of oil and gas decline. The number of finds, 
interestingly enough, in this province have decreased from about 1 in 
5 in the '50s, to 1 in 10 in the ‘60s, and in 1972 something like 1 in 
100 wells drilled were sucessful, as I recall it. I'm sticking my 
neck out here, setting myself up as a straw man, but that's all right, 
because I think this is something which hasn't been mentioned and 
something which someone here may want to take up. In the meantime, 
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when I get back to Edmonton, I can dig out some of this stuff and see 
just how close I've come. 


__ A suggestion, perhaps a bit frivolous, is that we should just set 
aside a reserve somewhere which can be leased in perpetuity for all 


these companies to explore. They can concentrate all their damage in 
one area. 


MR. ROTTENFUSSER: 


Brian Rottenfusser, geologist, currently doing graduate studies 
at the University of Calgary. 


I'd like to go on record as endorsing the Alberta Wilderness 
Association in their attempts to establish recreation areas with no 
access to motorized vehicles. I would here like to propose stringent 
licencing and noise regulations for snowmobiles. The damage which 
they do, both by trampling down the snow and by disturbing animals 
during their most vulnerable time of year, is hard to evaluate. 
However, I believe the damage is significant and the use of these 
vehicles should be strictly regulated. 


Along the west side of the proposed wilderness area we find the 
Kananaskis Highway. AS anybody who has been out there in the last 
year or so knows, it's an awful mess at the northern end right now. 
The development of the Kananaskis Highway should be changed in 
concept. Upgrading of the present road is a good idea. I'm in favour 
of this, but to push a 70 miles per hour highway through with such 
little regard for vegetation, animals and topography, contrary to 
public opinion, is unthinkable. 


Also, the Lombard North study on the environmental impact of the 
Kananaskis Highway should be made public. 


I would like to remind everyone that land, once developed for 
commercial and industrial use, cannot be returned to its true natural 
state, whereas land preserved in the natural state can be developed as 
social and economic pressures create a necessity. 


MR. IRWIN: 
Don Irwin of Calgary. 


I was given the opportunity earlier today to sign a petition, and 
although it wasn't clear, the theme of the petition was that there was 
going to be a lack of access to the wilderness area. I was wondering 
if you could comment. It wasn't clear to everyone that there will be 
adequate access. 


The second thing I'd like to comment on is that I think you have 
been far too apologetic to the oil and coal industries and you have 
centred on the cost of this development and not the benefits. I think 
perhaps you should expand on the benefits, the benefits of dollar 
input of your proposal. Has your group done any work in this area? 


MRS. TENNANT: 


Elizabeth Tennant. AS a member of the public I'm a layman in 
these matters and greatly concerned. 


I have listened to a number of briefs the last several days and 
I've questioned a number of people who have made briefs in the past, 
trying to get the overall picture and the philosophy behind each 
brief. The Wilderness Association seems to have gone to a lot of work 
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and done a lot of research in their brief. As a layman, I'm quite 
impressed with this. 


I would like to ask the Wilderness Association if they have 
found, within these 12 or so areas they have designated the boundaries 
for, areas Suitable for a true ecological wilderness. I have noticed 
that they now prefer the term wildland. I know other ecologists are 
saying they wish they had used the term wildland to designate true 
wilderness. I'm referring now to people like Dr. Pimlott, who is an 
internationally-known ecologist. I'd like to know where these areas 
are and what size they are. I've seen the overlays given by the 
Wilderness Association which they have said are the areas most 
suitable for preservation as wilderness and also perhaps the least 
affected by development which has already taken place in these areas. 
There are a great many leases for a great number of activities, oil, 
mining and forestry. So with all this work they have done in 
outlining these boundaries, I'm positive they know if there are true 
ecological wilderness areas there, and probably have a good general 
idea of their sizes. 


Also, I would like to know besides this if they would be willing 
- I think it was indicated that they would be willing < to reserve 
some areas for true wilderness areas as provided by The Wilderness 
Areas Act. Even though I'm a layman I feel 144 square miles is 
ridiculous as a wilderness area. You cannot have a balance of nature 
in 144 square miles, even in relation to plants, let alone wildlife. 
There is not enough room there for a true balance of nature. We need 
larger true wilderness areas. Also, this leaves a reserve fund for 
future generations. If we have set aside some true wilderness areas 
now, we will have a reserve for future uses. We can always use pieces 
of this land later if we want for recreation and so on, but we need 
more true wilderness areas. 


What does the Department of Biology at the University of Calgary 
think about using all these lands as recreation wilderness? Have they 
set aside particular areas they wish to reserve for research? I know 
Many at the university are involved, so they are in a position to know 
what the needs are for having areas set aside as true research areas. 
I think this is my main concern. 


Another concern I have is hunting throughout these areas. I 
hardly’ think that we can have hunting during the week and hiking on 
the weekends. Many families in Calgary won't realize that there is a 
differentiation of these days and will go out with their families and 
hike during the week. There is a difficulty in setting aside seasonal 
times for hunting because of this. I would like some areas where we 
can go and feel safe. Although the Wilderness Association has many 
hunters, and I know they are a powerful group and I'm glad they are, 
they surely would agree that some areas should not be subjected to 
hunting. 


MR. SWAREN: 
Arnold Swaren, President of the Alberta Snowmobile Association. 


We had the pleasure of presenting a brief earlier. I'd just like 
to reply to the Wilderness Association's brief. 


We do support the idea of a wildland area. We can't support the 
idea of eliminating vehicle traffic. Our advancing technology has 
provided us with these vehicles which we can use to get into areas 
which we could never reach on foot. I can't see any objection to the 
proper use of vehicles, properly muffled. We have very stringent laws 
now to protect against abusive sound levels. 
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I have had a 1969 and a 1970 model Snowcruiser both of which were 
quite noisy. Last year we bought new models, 1973's, and the 
technical advances in the muffler systems have made them very, very 
acceptable. I think a lot of the objection to vehicular traffic has 
been because of the noise level. We've had very bad press. We've had 
very bad public relations because of the early development of the 
snowmobile. I think if we can demonstrate to some of these people, 
and we suggested this to the cabinet, that if they come out with us on 
a family outing and experience the sport of recreational snowmobiling 
they wouldn't have quite as many objections. 


I*d like to ask Jim if he has done a vehicle traffic count during 
the winter. Civil Flats, Bragg Creek and Millerville are basically 
snowmobile traffic areas. There is very little other traffic there. 
In the five years we have been snowmobiling, out of Bragg Creek 
mainly, we've only encountered two groups of cross-country skiers and 
we would contend that there is basically no conflict during the winter 
months. We enjoy hiking during the summer. At one time we had two 
trail bikes but we sold them because we do enjoy hiking, but we find 
that hiking in the wintertime is not our bag. 


We used to dread the coming of winter until five years ago when 
we got into snowmobiling. Now we really look forward to it. The 
whole family goes and we enjoy our time around the campfire probably 
even more than the time we actually spend on the machine. But the 
machine gives us the freedom to get to places that we could not get to 
otherwise. For instance, last winter we had a very enjoyable 
afternoon at the glacier. We parked at Spray Lakes and we snowmobiled 
in some 20 miles to the head of the glacier, had our lunch, came out 
and were home for supper. You could never do this if you didn't have 
some mechanization. I only have one day off a week, Sunday, and I 
find that snowmobiling has improved my way of life by 1,000 per cent. 


People keep saying, let's preserve certain areas for future 
generations. We must look at this concept. But we cannot go on and 
on and on preserving for future generations, or what the heck are we 
going to use right now? 


MS. CHAPMAN: 


Cindy Chapman, a student at Black Diamond Oilfields High School, 
which is near the area in question, 


I have no questions. I support the brief by the Alberta 
Wilderness Association fully, but I do have a few comments to make. I 
listened to the gentleman from the snowmobile club and also to the 
gentleman from the trail bike association. I know that the majority 
of the youth in our area are willing to give up their snowmobiles, 
their trail bikes, their motorized vehicles because they know what 
they do. They have been there, they live there and they know how they 


wreck the environment. They want to keep the environment. I think 
that you don't need motorized vehicles inside the wilderness areas 
because then they aren't really wilderness areas. You are adding 


civilized means and you can use the civilized means in the civilized 
world. 


My second point is that gas rationing is already being started in 
the United States, and it will start here maybe not soon but sometime, 
because our resources aren't going to last forever. If we restrict 
the motorized vehicles, we'll not only save some of the gasoline, 
because 2,600 vehicles is a lot to travel in one weekend, but people 
will become less dependent on their vehicles, cars, jeeps et cetera 
and then will use their legs and will be a more fit population. We'll 
be able to use our other resources just as much as gasoline. 
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MS. MCCREARYs: 
Laurie McCreary, also from Oilfields High School. 


I'd like to say that I also agree with the proposal by the AWA. 
I feel there is a need for land to be set aside and left as 
wilderness. I'm sure if this happens, we won't regret it. There are 
so many people in Calgary that the youth I think feel a real need to 
get back to nature. [I think this is illustrated by some of the things 
being done by the CYHA. The average degree of physical fitness in the 
country has been greatly reduced since the advent of vehicular 
recreation. Besides the need to become closer to nature, I'm sure the 
interest that this project will generate will improve the physical 
recreation of the average city dweller. This project can do nothing 
but good. : 


MR. LAIRD: 
Philip Laird, of Calgary. 


I've heard a passionate plea for one form of recreation. I'd now 
like to put in if I may a passionate plea for a minute or two for 
another form of recreation. I refer to cross-country skiing. I tried 
downhill skiing and I did not have the mental or physical capabilities 
for undergoing downhill skiing. It requires at least average 
coordination and ability to control your body going downhill at speed. 


However, in cross-country skiing I found an activity which 
required more in the way of just gentle exertion rather than high- 
speed and high-coordination activity. I came to this country some 
years ago. I had been attracted to it by the Rocky Mountains. Ever 
since I was so high in school I read about the Rocky Mountains of 
Canada. When I first came here I was not disappointed, but I found 
one obstacle. That was the snow in winter. Back home you could go 
out hiking all year around, but here if you want to go hiking without 
snowshoes, skis or snowmobiles, you find yourself in the Rockies and 
foothills that high up in snow. It's quite fun, I can assure you. 


But I found in cross-country skiing a means of getting around the 
Rocky Mountains in winter that was so enjoyable that I think I almost 
prefer winter to summer. This is only personal. I found in the first 
year I’could do 5 or 10 miles. In the second year, with the 
assistance and companionship of people and various groups including 
the CYHA, the people with the expertise and knowledge of the country 
and the fitness, I was able to accompany them on 25 mile trips in one 
day. I learned later that this was not an extreme effort. Other 
people would do 40 miles in one day, but not me. I found also that 
one could extend to overnight trips. I remember one beautiful trip, 
from Bow Lake to Lake Wapta over the Balfour Pass, that took two days. 
We had to camp out in the shelter on the Balfour Pass. The 
temperature was about ten above. There was a wind. I might add there 
were about 20 people on that trip and it included two ladies in their 
60s, both grandmothers. The trip was a memorable experience and I'n 
sure many people here have had similar experiences. 


Most of the cross-country skiing is being pointed out as being 
confined to the Rocky Mountains. I submit that this is for a good 
reason. It. is because people who go out on cross-country skis can be 
rather upset by the presence of mechanized vehicles, not only mentally 
or psychologically, but also physically. If you come down a slope and 
if there has been a hard-packed trail at the bottom, perhaps left by a 
snowmobile and if you come across that slope at an angle, chances are 
that you are going to go off and over. Then you have to pick yourself 
out of the snow. Sometimes it's fun, sometimes it's not so much fun. 
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Also, people might know that those who go out into the area first 
have to break trail. This is sometimes arduous. The people who 
follow on cross-country skis can take advantage of the labours of 
their predecessors. If a snowmobile goes over the track, over virgin 
snow, this too assists in reducing the labour for the cross~<country 
skier. However, if a cross-country ski track has been laid, and if a 
snowmobiler goes over that cross-country ski track - it's more work 
to go over old snowmobile tracks than it is over old cross<country ski 
tracks. 


I might add that over the last five years each year has seen a 
marked increased in the sale of cross-country ski equipment. et has 
grown year after year after year. I'm looking forward not so much to 
getting three miles away from Bragg Creek, where snowmobiles are used, 
but to going into the area designated by the Alberta Wilderness 
Association. 


I'd also like to go on record as supporting the AWA proposals, 
not only for the Elbow-Sheep but for their other regions. Finally, in 
context of the presentation, the need was mentioned not only for 
consultation between various groups, but between governments. I think 
the idea of consultation between all those levels of government and 
the public is a good one. 


MRS. LYONS: 
Catherine Lyons. 


We are campers and all through the hearings there has not been 
very much said about campers. I am concerned about this particular 
presentation because on the May 24 weekend we camped at Sandy McNab's 
camp. At that time Blue Rock was not opened. We were fortunate 
enough to go out Friday afternoon and got ourselves a nice spot in 
which to camp. By Saturday afternoon Sandy McNab's was packed with 
trailers and tents and campers, every kind of conveyance was there. I 
don't believe very many of the people had a very nice camping 
experience there. There were no tables, there were no fireplaces and 
in consequence there were little fires all over. There are not enough 
facilities for the campers, as far as I can see, outside this area. 
There is camping at Gorge Creek and it is in the same very, very 
overcrowded condition. There is camping on the North Fork and there 
is the same situation. On a holiday weekend you can go there and all 
types of campers are just packed in side by side. 


Blue Rock, which is within this boundary, has 13 camping spots. 
Blue Rock is beautiful and just can't be beat as a camping spot. 
There are tables and fireplaces and an area for you to put your car or 
your trailer, if you can get your trailer up there. There is a very 
steep hill to get to Blue Rock and the road is very rough. But we put 
our trailer up in Blue Rock last weekend and had a beautiful weekend. 
We were all by ourselves. We didn't even have any bears last weekend. 
It's just tremendous. There should be many more of this kind of 
campsite. This particular campsite is on the side of Blue Rock 
Mountain. We've camped there in the summer and in the fall. You can 
walk, you can hike. Last summer my husband and I waded the Sheep 
River and walked up Junction Creek for a considerable distance. We 
fished and we got one fish. I'm afraid it is overfished because of 
the concentration of people right in that area. 


These are all areas directly outside the area that the Wilderness 
Association intends to have as its boundary. Also, we have in the 
past driven through the road, which I believe Mr. Eickmeier said was 
from Ford Creek to Blue Rock. I'm not sure of the Elbow boundary. We 
have driven that road several summers. I don't believe we were there 
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last summer, It's late summer when the creeks are low enough to take 
your car over. It is one of the most scenic roads in this part of the 
forest. It goes very high and you have a tremendous view. The 
mountains are just beautiful. You must ford many little streams to 
cover this area. But I would feel very badly if this road were closed 
to me because I'm not able to ride in or hike in. 


I feel that I, as well as other people, should be able to enjoy 
this beautiful, beautiful scenery. This gentleman said, you are never 
too young to start hiking, but perhaps you get too old to hike and to 
backpack. I haven't ridden a horse since I was a child so I don't 
know how well I would do packing into that country, but I would hate 
to see it closed to us completely because we have to use our car. 


I don't see why the Wilderness Association would consider hunting 
in that area, should it be set aside as wilderness. Legetecligethat 
hunting is not compatible, considering that many speakers have 
mentioned that animals are competing at the present time with 
commercial grazing and that there are not as many of them as 
previously. If this area is set aside, perhaps it should be as a 
Sanctuary, rather than a hunting area. I do not feel that trophy 
hunting should be allowed. I feel that it would develop that the 
hunters' outfitters would truck the horses to the boundary and then 
there would be pack horses and saddle horses and you would have quite 
a considerable number of horses in the fall. These, of course, would 
compete for the forage with the native animals. 


I feel that with the increasing use of helicopters you will have 
people coming in by helicopter to hunt. How does the Alberta 
Department of lLands and Forests police an area of this size? I just 
don't understand how it is going to be managed. ALSO i” Te@steciwethat 
closing this area off, as it were, you are going to have many, many 
trespass problems. I think your problems of trespass on the 
boundaries are going to be very difficult. 


This is Crown land. Chief Snow said the other evening that his 
people felt that they were entitled to hunt on Crown lands. Would 
this be available to them or would it not? I feel that this 
particular area, close as it is to the city of Calgary is tremendous 
for all sorts of things. But I feel that we must recognize the large 
numbers of people who travel by trailer, camper, tent trailer and such 
equipment. Where are they going to go? This is the place most 
accessible to them. The national parks are packed on the weekends. 
You can scarcely move in Elbow Falls on the weekend. I'm not as 
familiar with that part of the forest. But I know on the other side 
of the forest in the Sheep area that the crowding is very, very bad. 


MS. MCKENDEN: 
Ann McKenden. 


I would like to support the Alberta Wilderness Association for 
two reasons. One, I think we should have recreational uses where 
people can enjoy nature and not compete with vehicles. In this sense, 
I would like to say my second reason is that I believe we should have 
the areas preserved as wildland areas as suggested. Have you ever 
hiked in an area where you are competing with vehicles? 


The president of the snowmobile association said that they wanted 
areas which were in areas where people were hiking. Why do they have 
to use these areas too? Have you ever gone skiing and found a 
snowmobile across your track or heard that noise? I would also like 
to comment on the previous lady's response to no vehicle traffic. If 
she didn't drive her car so much, then she might be able to hike in 
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these areas. I would like to strongly support the Alberta Wilderness 
Association and say we should have zoned areas for snowmobiles, for 
camping, for hiking, for people who want to enjoy the wilderness. 


MR. GEISLER: 
Eric Geisler. 


I take it, although the Wilderness Association hasn't said 
anything, that this area will continue to be administered by the 
forest service? I'd also like to know what is proposed in the way of 
fire control. Will they use vehicles on the ground, will they use 
helicopters or will they let the fires burn as the U.S. Forest Service 
has decided to do in some of their higher areas? 


MR. FRANCIS: 


Danny Francis. I represent myself and a lot of other people who 
just love the land. 


To start I think there is a basic difference in attitudes toward 
the land. If we start this, maybe in the future more people won't 
have to ride in cars because they will be healthier from hiking. 


There was talk about the decrease in job opportunities if you 
remove people from the oil industry. These people could be put into 
some sort of service for the government in the biological and 
ecological control of certain areas and biological management of 
areas. 


I'd like to say one more thing. I heard talk today about this 
park for people's sake so people can have enjoyment. But what about 
nature for nature's sake with nature just being there, without man 
disrupting it or using it to his advantage, but just knowing it's 
there. 


MR. QUINTILIO: 
Dan Quintilio. 


I'd like to say that I wholly support this wilderness area. I'd 
very much like to see it go in. I cannot say I would like to _ see 
snowmobiles in it. The president of the snowmobile association said 
they get to a lot of places they couldn't get to on foot. Pee hink 
that goes for the people who have cars too. You stop a snowmobile and 
you stop a car, or you let a snowmobile go and you let a car go. 
You're right back where you started. 


I would also like to say that as far as Mount Rundle and Lake 
Assiniboine are concerned, I think the last thing we need in this 
province now is to use up the eastern slopes of the Rockies on another 
community. We've got a lot of country in Canada and I don't think the 
eastern slopes of the Rockies is a good place to be developing houses 
or, as far as that goes, ski resorts. 


MR. EICKMEIER: 


I would like to thank those people who expressed support for the 
Alberta Wilderness Association proposals. I'd like to suggest to the 
people who have not had an opportunity to speak at these hearings that 
they still have the opportunity to write in their views. Inputs sis 
what we want. We don't have all the answers. We have very few of 
them, I suppose. 
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I have my cards somewhat mixed up here so I'll not be able to 
respond in the order the questions were asked. Mrs. Lyons brought up 
Many very good points on the matter of recreational facilities and the 
need for overall planning with regard to recreational needs. I agree 
with her wholeheartedly when she pointed out that Blue Rock is a very 
fine campground which, of course, in the framework of our proposals 
would be kept open as a campground. 


She brought up this one point of the loop road. I can respect 
her objections jto icllosing it 3 9iShep spor tsepoutegcha tea tie Sideivery 
beautiful area, as she said, perhaps one of the most beautiful areas 
in the mountains. i, «would suggest, though jsthatiwits Visi eae Very. 
beautiful area because very few people have had the opportunity to 
travel that circuit road. If we upgrade it and let more people travel 
it, then it will be just the same as any of the other areas we have 
such as the Kananaskis Highway which is in a very beautiful area. 
This is probably one of the last of the few areas where we have a road 
that we could allow to revert to its former status. It's beautiful 
because it is remote. I would point out that this is 28 miles, 
whereas we have a total of 160 miles of roads within the forest 
reserve along the eastern portion of the wildland area, including the 
Kananaskis road. 


Mrs. Lyons believes that hunting is not compatible. I feel that 
it is something that should be a managment decision. If the public 
speaks up strongly enough in opposition to it, if this is what the 
public wants, then perhaps that is the way the management decision 
will go. I'm not trying to force hunting on such areas but certainly 
there is another very large segment of the population who are in 
favour of hunting in these areas. I can only suggest this is 
something that should be handled by a management decision. 


She has said that at some point we are all too old to hike. I 
suppose this is true. I hope that when I am too old to hike, at least 
TI will be able to say that when I was a young man I did hike in that 
area and I'm glad that today it exists as it existed when I was a 
young man, recognizing that I can no longer hike in it. I believe we 
have to cater to our older citizens. I believe we can in the process 
of upgrading some of our facilities in our forest reserve lands, but 
not within our wildland areas. Perhaps there is a point where we can 
no longer do this. I've been advised of one situation, before we even 
had the Kananaskis road, of a paraplegic who went by horseback west 
from the Turner Valley with a party, of course, right into the 
Kananaskis lakes. There are a tremendous number of things we can do. 
I think we will appreciate these things even more when we achieve them 
without benefit of the vehicle. I guess we cannot criticize the 
vehicle. It's gotten us where we are today, but we certainly have to 
question its use in all areas. 


As to hunting, I would point out that there may be a solution 
here with regard to the seasons. Ise only ~ threw © that Mouteeasa 
suggestion. Maybe you could have later seasons in some areas if the 
hiking use is extended into that time of the year. 


I believe we will have trespass problems. This is an educational 
problem. But I also believe that in this day and age in our schools, 
young children and high school kids are much more aware of what the 
real problems are in our society and that the problems of trespass 
will become less in the future. 


I may have misunderstood Mrs. Lyons, but I believe she did say 
the area should be open to the Indians to hunt. I do think we have a 
conflict here if the area is not open to the white man to hunt but the 
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Indian can hunt. There may be a good basis for that. But there may 
also be a conflict of views here. What do we really want? 


Mrs. Tennant felt that within the wildland area there should be a 
wilderness area set aside and wondered to what extent the association 
has outlined these areas or has looked at the possibility of them. I 
agree that perhaps there should be areas such as this set aside within 
the wildland areas. We would be glad to cooperate in trying to select 
these areas but we do not have specific areas in mind. I suggest that 
in setting such areas aside we are looking for something so future 
generations can say, this is as it was, now to what extent have we 
altered the rest of the environment? So we do need some untouched 
areas which have been disturbed to an even lesser extent than a 
wildland area. So maybe it isn't so important what particular stream 
or watershed we pick. But it is important that we have these areas 
spread along the total foothills so that we have a range of terrain, 
climatic conditions, animal habitat, and flora and fauna. 


Mr. Swaren asked whether we had done a vehicle count with regard 
to traffic usage during the winter, snowmobile usage in particular. 
We have not carried out such a study but I think it would be very 
worthwhile. He did point out that his activities take place in the 
Bragg Creek area. Correct me if I am misrepresenting you, but I am 
left with the impression that most of your actual activities, as 
family activities, are within the lowland areas, the areas where you 
have your many seismic lines, where you have, for example, the old 
Morley Trail, the old historic Indian trail which to some extent has 
been eliminated by the construction of roads over the original trail. 
I suspect that this is where he has carried out a great deal of his 
activities. I suspect that if we carried out actual vehicle counts in 
this area we would find that a much greater percentage of the actual 
usage is in the lowland areas. 


I pointed out previously that about two-thirds of the total area 
below 6,000 feet on the eastern side of the reserve is outside the 
proposed wilderness boundaries. He, of course, cannot support the 
elimination of vehicle traffic within the wildland area. I would say 
that Pithisieas @ basic -tore the concept “of Wa wildland area.” It is a 
conflict. I would suggest the answer lies in zoning. I indicated 
previously that dependent upon the views of the public and upon the 
findings of this commission, maybe changes will be required. Those 
changes might not necessarily be what the Alberta Wilderness 
Association would like to see, but they may be dictated by the views 
of a large part of the public. 


We have put forth a proposal. We want public participation. We 
want the public to express its views on it. We think, as a result of 
this, that we can achieve something much better for all of us. We 
believe that recreational needs must be considered, all types of 
recreational needs. We believe that the priority considerations 
should be given to recreational needs and this is certainly so in the 
Elbow-Sheep headwater areas and the Bow Forest immediately to the west 
of us. 


A gentleman here enquired about provision for fire control and 
forest fire protection. I do not have an answer. Some people would 
say we should leave it as is and have no control. I would suggest 
that with the existing boundary roads we are no more than 10 or 15 
miles from any one location; that we can, in fact, hike in to fight 
forest fires. I will make that statement based on experience because 
I have fought forest fires in northern Ontario. I have been flown 
into lakes and I have hiked 6 and 8 and 10 miles with the firefighting 
equipment to fight such fires. I see no difference in this area. It 
can be done. We don't necessarily need vehicle access to fight forest 
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fires. Perhaps we do need a better system of surveillance which 
enables us to spot these fires earlier and get to them before they are 
completely out of control. 


Mr. Francis asked about nature for nature's sake. I think this 
goes back to the concept of true ecological wilderness areas, the same 
point brought up by Mrs. Tennant. I have commented on that. 


Mrs. Southern expressed some concern for the handicapped and the 
elderly. I think I have commented on that already. She also 
indicated the need to enhance the status of the rangers, people who 
patrol or who have responsibility for this area. I concur with her 
completely on that. 


Mc. Irwin commented on a petition and if I may, I would like to 
read this petition to the group here. The petition is raised by a 
humber of gentlemen who, I would take it, are vehicle-oriented. The 
petition is in opposition to the wilderness area. I will read it and 
comment. 


Whereas a wilderness hiking club is attempting to secure 
legislation in the Province of Alberta which, if passed, would 
prohibit the use by citizens' vehicles of wilderness areas 
bounded by the Highwood River, the forestry reserve boundary, the 
Elbow River and the Kananaskis Road, roughly comprising 528 
square miles, if news reports are correct. The entire area is 
proposed to be set aside prohibiting recreation vehicles like 
snowmobiles, four-wheel drive vehicles, trucks, motorcycles and 
passenger cars. The area is adjacent to Calgary and is heavily 
used by families for day and weekend activities such as hunting, 
fishing and hiking. Since the area is so vast, leaving vehicles 
at the border of the same forest reserve boundary would cause 
many hours of needless hiking to penetrate the area. There are 
national parks set aside admirably suiting the purpose proposed 
by this club and there is no need to deprive citizens of this 
delightful area. We therefore affix our names and addresses to 
the attached petition to demonstrate that we are against any 
restrictions to be imposed upon free travel in this area, and are 
all of the full age of 18 years or more and residents of the 
Province of Alberta. 


If I were not aware of the contents of the Alberta Wilderness 
Association brief, and had not I had the opportunity to investigate 
just what the Alberta Wilderness Association proposed, I too would 
have signed this petition. 


The facts of the matter, of course, are that we are not asking 
for a closure of the forest reserve boundary. We are not asking that 
people be deprived of access into these areas. It is my understanding 
that about 2,500 people have signed this petition. I'm not aware 
whether it has been presented here. I can specuiate that it was felt 
that once people became aware of the actual proposal, the petition 
would become irrelevant. Nevertheless, 2,500 people have signed and I 
feel that some comments are necessary here. 


It is stated in the petition that there are national parks 
admirably suiting the purposes proposed by this club. I would point 
out that I would much prefer to hike in the Elbow-Sheep area. Last 
summer I had one encounter with a grizzly bear, a female with two 
cubs, and I think the chances of that occuring are less likely in the 
Elbow-Sheep area. I believe our national parks people would also 
indicate that they are seeing the limits of the capability of the 
national parks to accomodate hikers. The growth, the future demands 
are such that we can no longer depend on the national parks to take 
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care of the recreational needs of Albertans. I think we have to face 
up to that fact, that we have to face up to our own needs. 


Mr. Irwin also asked for some comments with regard to economic 
benefits. Of course these are very difficult to pinpoint. But I 
would suggest to you that 35 hours of the week are spent working for 
the companies and for industrial enterprises. This is in an economy 
that generates something like $100 billion gross national product in 
any one year. We have much more than 35 hours of leisure time and 
maybe we could think of leisure in the same terms. If our 35 hours 
working time generate $100 billion in gross national product, perhaps 
our leisure time has an equivalent value in terms of social, 
recreational, education, health and aesthetic considerations. 
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LAND USE 
and 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
in the 
EASTERN SLOPES 


LIST Ol 
PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications prepared by or on behalf 
of the Authority are available on request while they 
remain in stock. 


In some cases a charge will be made. 
Requests should be addressed to, 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
9912-107th STREET EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5K 1G5 
Tel . (403)423-2247 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 


ALBERTA 


474-2 
ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Environment Conservation Authority. Brochure. Revised edition. 1973. 


Environment Conservation Act, 1970, being chapter 36 of the Statutes of 
Alberta, 1970, with amendments up to June 2, 1972, including pertinent 
sections of other acts referring to the Environment Conservation Authority. 
Office Compilation. 10 pages.’ 


Annual Report 


Environment Conservation Authority. First annual report, November 1970 
to November 1971. April, 1972. 101 pages. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Second annual report, December 1971 
to December 1972. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Four Ways Forward: education, 
management, economics, legislation, 1972. 27 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
Public Hearings on a Proposal to Restore Water Levels in 
Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August nancial 
E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. An economic analysis of the Cooking and Hastings 
Lakes. June 10, 1971. 


Macroplan Consultants Ltd. Recreation potential and development feasibility 
in Halfmoon, Hastings and Cooking Lakes. July - August, 1971. 


Prospectus: Cooking and Hastings Lakes public hearings, Edmonton and South 
Cooking Lake, Alberta, August 23, 25, 1971. 8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 1 v. 


Summary: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 64 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on a proposal to restore water 
levels in Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. (When available) 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Impact of Surface 
Mining in Alberta 


December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972 


F.F. Slaney and Co. Environmental Impact of Surface Coal Mining Operations 
in Alberta. November, 1971. 59 pages. (Reproduced in the proceedings) 
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Prospectus: the environmental impact of surface mining in Alberta, 
December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972. 6 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 2 v. $4.00. 


Summary: pub]Jic hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 205 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the impact on the envir- 
onment of surface mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 
(When available) 


Public Hearings on the Conservation of Archaeological and 


Historical Resources in Alberta 


May 25, 29, June 1, 1972 


A prospectus for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 7 pages. 


Position paper for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 
March, 1972. 8 pages. (Includes three page addendum) 


Report: the conservation of historical and archaeological resources in 
Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources. March, 1972. 32 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the conservation of historical and archae- 
Ological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 67 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the conservation of histor- 
ical and archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
120 pages. 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Effects of the 


Operation of Sulphur Extraction Gas Plants 
October Zaebealll sy Gee IO ae #2 


Klemm, R. K. Environmental effects of the operation of sulphur extraction 
gas plants. August, 1972. 116 pages. 


Terms of reference for public hearings: environmental effects of the 
operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, June, 1972. 2 pages. 


A prospectus for public hearings: environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 3. 
1,743 pages. $6.00. 
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*Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the environmental effects 
of the operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 
and 19, 1972. 128 pages. 


Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development 
in the Eastern Slopes 
June - July, 1973 


Information Bulletin Number 1: Terms of reference. 

Information Bulletin Number 2: Current Status Report on Alberta's Eastern Slopes. 
Information Bulletin Number 3: Information Centres and Source Material. 
Information Bulletin Number 4: Camnencial Proposals. Bulletin. 


Information Bulletin Number 5: Planning Statement - Oldman River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 6: Planning Statement - Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 7: Planning Statement - Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 8: Planning Statement - Peace River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 9: Planning Statement - Athabasca-Yellowhead 


Information Bulletin Number 11: Task Force Position Paper. 


Information Bulletin Number 12: Science Advisory Committee, Ad Hoc Committee 
Paper on Land Use and Resource Development in 
the Eastern Slopes. 


Public Hearings on the Restoration of Water 


Levels in the Peace-Athabasca Delta 


A prospectus for public hearings: the restoration of water levels in the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. September 25, 27 and October 2, 1973. 7 pages. 


Smith, S.B. The Peace-Athabasca Delta, a choice of water management alter- 
natives. August, 1973. 33 pages. (includes matrix) 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Technical Report: a report on low 
levels in Lake Athabasca and their effects on the Peace-Athabasca Delta. 


1973. 176 pages. illus. 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Summary report: _the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta, a Canadian resource. 1972. 144 pages. illus. 
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Public Advisory Committee on the Environment; proceedings of the first 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, November 25, 26, Love 
125 pages. 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment: proceedinas of the second 
annual meeting, Alberta Vocational Centre, Edmonton, Alberta, October 20, 
21, 1972. 309 pages. 


Science Advisory Committee; first annual report, 1972. 55 pages. 


Additional Studies Available 


Underwood, McLellan and Associates Ltd. A preliminary assessment of environ- 


mental impact of oil and gas exploration and pipeline operations in Alberta, 
June, 1972. 51 pages. 


E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. and C.L. Sibbald, Agri - Business Ltd. The forest 
resource in Alberta: an examination with respect to Conservation, Recrea- 
tion and the Forest Industry. 1972. $30.00. 


DR. WALTER TROST 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Environmental management; presented to the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, February 16, 1972. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Employment, productivity and environment; 
presented at the annual convention of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
Calgary, Alberta, May, 1971. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Managing the changing environment; presented to 
the 1973 AnnualConvention of the Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, 
January 18, 1973. 8 pages. 


*Being compiled at the time of this listing. 
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